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^uo moriture ruisf^i^ Vmck 

"Wlij wih thou TttAi to Death ?^^ Detdzn* 

RAVE before remarked tbkt bumi^n t^lt has never 
bf en able to render courage, contemptible hy ridicule : 
tboUgh courage, as it is fometimes a proof of exalted 
virtue, Is alfo frequently an indilpadou of enormous 
tice \ fof if be wbo effe^ a good ptirpdfe at tbe riik 
of Ufe^ is allowed to have tbe ftroilgeft propenfity to 
good, it Aiuft be grahted, tbat he who at the riik of 
life effefts an evil purpofe, has an eqaa( propenfity to 
evil. But a^ ri4icule has not diftipgu^ed courage into 
virtue and vice, neither has it yet dlftinguiflie4 iafenfi-- 
bility fromxourage. 

Every paffion becomes ,weak in proportion as it is 

familiar vdth its obje^. Evil nxufi. V>e coiD&&ftXt.^ "^ 

Ae objcB ofkuT} but the paflioalsieTCVtJtdkOi^l ^'^'^^ 
Vol.. IV. j^ ^ 
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the evil becomes probable, or, in otber words, when 
we are in danger. As the fame evil may become pro- 
bable many ways, there are feveral fpecies of danger : 
that danger to which men are continually expofed, foon 
becomes familiar, and fear is no longer excited. This, 
however, mufl not be coniidered as an example of 
courage j for equal danger, of any other kinpd, mil flill 
produce the fame degree of fear in the fame mind. 

Mechanical caufes, therefore, may produce infenfibilitj 
of danger ^ but it is abfurd to fuppofe they can produce 
courage, for courage is an effort of the mind by which 
a fenfe of danger is furmounted 5 and it cannot be faid, 
without the utmoft perverfion of lanj^uage, that a man 
is courageous, merely becaufe he difcovers no fear 
when he is fenfible of no danger. 

It is, indeed, true, that infenfibility and courage 
produce the fame tfftOt^ and when we fee another 
unconcerned and cheerful in a lituation which would 
make us tremble, it is not flrange that we (hould impute 
his tranquillity to the flrength of his mind, and 
honour his want of fear with the name of courage. 
And yet when a mafon whiflles at liis work on 
a plank of a foot broad and an inch thick, which 
is fufpended by a rafter and a cord..ov\£r a preci- 
pice, from which if he Should fall he would inevitably 
perifh, he is only reconciled by habit to a iituation, in 
which more danger is generally apprehended than ex-. 
ids ; he has acquired no flrexlgth of mind, by which a. 
fenfe of danger' is furmounted 5 nor has he with reipc£l 
to courage any advantage over him who, though he 
would tremble on the fcaffold, would yet dand under 
/t without ^ppjrehenBon ^ for the danger in both £tua- 
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tions is nearly equal, and depends upon the fame inci- 
dents. 

But the fame infenfibilitj is often fubflituted for 
courage by habit, even when the danger is real, and in 
thofe minds which every other occaiion would (hew to 
be delHtute of fortitude. The inhabitants of Sicily 
live without terror upon the declivity of a vulcano, 

, which the ilranger afcends with an interrupted pace, 
looking round at every flep, doubting whether to go 
forward or retire, and dreading the caprice of the 
flames which he hears roar beneath him, and fees iiTue 
at the fummit : but let a woman, who is thus become 
infenfible to the terrors of an earthquake, be carried to 
the mouth of the mines in Sweden, (he will look down 
into the abyfs with terror, (he will (hudder at the 
thought pf defcending it, and tremble left the brink 

• ihould give way. 

Againft infenfibility of real danger we (liould not be 

lefs watchful than againft unreafonable fear. Fear, 

when it is juftly proportioned to its objeft, and not too 

. ilrong to be governed by reafon, is not only blamelefs 

- but honourable ^ it is eflential to the perfe£lion of hu- 
man nature, and the mind would be as defective with- 
out it as the body without a limb. Man is a being ex- 
pofed to perpetual evil ^ every moment liable to def- 

I trudion by innumerable accidents, which yet, if he 
fiorefees, he cannot frequently prevent : fear, therefore, 

f. was imiplanted in his breaft for his prefervation ^ to 
warn him when danger approaches, and to prevent his 
heing preciptated upon it either by wantonnefs or inat« 
■ ttntion. But thofe evils which, vrixViout ^t-ax, t*;^ 
S^ald not have /ore/cen, when fear tccomes ^-xce.^v^^ 
^eare mtablp to {him ; for covvatdice aad ^jxefcxBv^'^^^^ 
■-■ - A 2 ^' 
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are equally fatal, and are fl:e<|uently fouad in the &me 
mind. 

A peafant in the north of £ngland hski two firos, 
Thomas and John* T6m was taken to fea when he 
was vcrj youngs by the mailer of a &aall veflfel who 
lived at Hull \ and Jack continued to work with his 
father till he was near thirty* Tom, who was now 
become mafter of a fmack himielf, took his brother oa 
board for London, and promifed to procure him fome 
employment among the (hipping on the water fide. 
After they had been fome hours under feil, the wind 
became contrary, and blew very fbefli \ the waves be« 
gan iimnediately to fwell, dafhiAg with violence againft 
the prow, whitened into foam* The vefiel, which 
now plied to wiQd>ward lay fo much on one fide, that 
the edge was frequently under wat;er \ and Jadi, who 
expelled it to overfet every moment, wa»feized with tei^* 
xer which he could not conceal. He eameftly xequeiled 
of Tom, that the fails might be taken in \ and lamented 
the foUy that had ^pofed him to {the violence «f • 

. temped, 'from which he could not watfaout a mirael* 
efctpe. Tom, with a fevereign contempt «f hb pufil- 
lanimity, derided his diftrels; and Jack, on the con^ 
trary, admired the bravery of Tom and his crew, from 
who(e countenances and behaviour he at length derived 
ibme hope \ he believed he had deferved the reproack 
which he iufffcred, and defpifed hlmfielf for the fear 
which he could not ihakc off. In the mean time the 
gale lacreafed^ and in left than m hour it blew a ^rm. 
Jack, who watched every countenance with the utmoft 
;^tention and £>Kcitude, thought that his fears w<ere 

oowjii^iSed by tfte looks o£ the {aUots^ Vie, \\k&t^{<ite^ 
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imconccmed, again intreated him to take every poffible 
precaution, and not incieale their danger by prciump- 
lion» In anfwer to theie rexnonftrancet he received 
filch confolation as one lord of the creation frequently 
adminifters to another in the depth of diftrefs^ *^ Pfliaw,. 
** damme, youfbol^^^fayt Tom, *^ don't be dead hearted y 
^ the more (ail we csurry, the iboner we (hall be oot of 
** the weather.*^ Jack^s fear had, indeed, been alarm- 
ed before he was in danger ^ but Tom watinfenfible of 
the danger when it arrived :. he, therefore continued- 
hh courfe, exulting in the fupeziority of his courage,. 
and anticipating the triumph of his vanity when they 
flumld come on (hore* But the falls being fiill fpread,. 
a fudden gufl bore away -the mad, which in its £all fo- 
much injured the helm, that it became impoffible to 
Ifeer, andr in a very ffiort time afterwards the vefleL 
fimck* The firfl moment in which Tom became*fenii- 
hkt of danger, he waff feen to be totally deflitute of 
coarage« When the veflfel ftruck, Jack, who had been, 
•rdered under hatches,, came up, and- found the hero, 
whom he had fo lately regarded with humility and ad- 
miration, fitting on> the quarter dbck, wringing his> 
hands, and uttering incoherent and clamorous exclama- 
tions. Jack now appeared more calm than before, and 
tiked, if any thing could yet be done to fave their llves«. 
Tom replied in a frantic tone, that they might poflibly 
float to land on fome parts of the wreck ^ and catching 
«p an axe, inflead of attempting to difengage the mad 
he began to flave the boat. Jack, whofe reafon was; 
ftiU predominsmt, though he had been afraid too foon, 
iaw that Tom in his frenzy was about to cut off their 
laft hope > he, therefore, caught ho\d oi \l\s vrccw^ \.^0«^ 
Bifsijr the axe by foxct^ afliUcd tVit S«SW\^*vew ^^\xvw;g» 

A3 "^ 
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boat into the water, perfuaded his brother to quit the 
yeflel, and in about four hours they got fafe on fhore. 

If the veflel had weathered the Horm, Tom would 
have been deemed a hero, and Jack a coward : but I hope 
that none, whom I have led into this train of thought, 
will, for the. future, regard infenfibility of danger as 
an indication of courage : or impute cowardice to thofe 
whofe fear is not inadequate ta its objed, or too vio- 
lent to anfwer its purpofe. 

There is one evil, of which multitudes are in per»> 
petual danger ^ an evil, to which every other is as the 
drop of the bucket, and the dufl of the balance 5 and 
.yet of this danger the greater part appear to be totally 
infenfible» 

Every man who wades in, neligence the day of fa^ 

vation, flands on the brink not only of the grave but 

.of hell. That the danger of all is imminent, appears 

by the terms that Infinite Wifdom has chofen to ex- 

prefs the condudt by which alone it can be efcaped ^ it 

is called, ** a race, a- watch, a work to be wrought with 

/< fear and trembling, a flrife unto blood, and a com* 

" bat with whatever can feduce or terrify, with the 

.** pleafures of fenfe and the power of angels." The 

moment in which we (hall be (hatched from the brink 

. of this gulph, or plunged to the bottom, no power can 

either avert or retard ^ it approaches (ilent, indeed, as 

the flight of time, but rapid and irrefiftible as the courfe 

of a comet. That dreadful evil, which, with equal 

force and propriety is called the Second Death, (hould 

not, furely, be difregarded, merely becaufe it has been 

long impending ^ and as there is no equivalent for ^ 

which a man can reafonably determine to fuffer, it can- 

not be conHdered as the gbjeft of courage, liovj \x. 
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may be borne, (hould not be tbe inquiry , but how 
may be (hunned. And if in this daring age it is impo 
iible to prepare for eternity, without giving up tl 
chara6ler of a hero, no reafonable being, furely, wJ 
be deterred by this consideration from the attempt 
for who but an infant, or an idiot, would give up h 
paternal inheritance for a feather, or renounce the a< 
clamations of a triumph for the tinkling of a rattle I 
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And of their vain difputings find no end. 

Franci 

• It has been fometimes afked by thofe, who find tli 
appearance of wifdom more eafily attained by queflioi 
than folutions, how it comes to pafs, that the world : 
divided by ^fuch difference of opinion 5 and why mei 
equally reafonable, and equally lovers of truth, do nc 
always think in the fame manner ? 

With regard to fimple propofitions, where the tern 

are underftood, and the whole fubjed is comprehende 

at oncCf there is fuch an uniformiVj o^ fcTi\ATcvs.x>x -a.Tas 

all human beings, that, for man-j si^^s, un^x^ YL>xai'5 

A 4 
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let ofnotjbns wersfiippofedtd b€ innate, orneeefliicily . 
c(>-«xiflent with tbe hcvltj of rjcafon : it being ima 
gined^ that univerfal agreement could pcoceed only 
from the invariable didates of the univerfid parent. 

In queitions diffofe and compounded, this ihnilarity 
of determination is no longer to be expend. At ow 
&il iiXkj into the intelledual world, we all nuurch to- 
gether along one ftraight and open road ^ but as we 
proceed further, and wider profpeds open to our view,, 
every eye fixes upon a different fcene \ we divide into 
various paths, and, as we mov» forward, are Hill at a< 
greater diilance from each, other. As a queilion be* 
comes ippzc complicated and involved, and extends to. 
a greater number of relations, diiagreement of opinion, 
will always be nodtiplled^ not. becanfe we ore irnb* 
tional, but becaufe we are finite beings, fumifhed with 
different kinds of knowledge, exerting different degrees, 
of attention, one difcoyering confequencea which ef-* 
cape another, none taking in the. whple coacatenatimi 
of caufes and cffe.&s, and mpff comprehending but a. 
very fmall part, each comparing what he obferves with, 
a different criterion, and. e^fh referring it to a dif« 
ferent purpofc. 

Where,, then, is the wonder, that they who fee only 
a fmall part, fhould judge erroneoufiy of the whole ? 
or that they, who fee different and diffimilar parts,, 
^ould judg^e differently from each other ^ 

Whatever has various refpeds, inuft have various, 
appearances of good and evil, beimty or deformity ^ 
thus, the gardener tears up as a weed the plant 
which tW phyfician gathek^s as a medicbe \ and ** a 
^' generBjy '* hys Sir Kenelm. Digby, " will look with 
plea fuie over a plain, as a fit place on 'w\i\c\iX>citl%x.^ 
o£ empires might be decided V» bau\e, nsiVycV \\\^ 
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^ fiumer will defpife as bleak and barren, neither 
^ fruitful of pafturage, nor fit for tillage.*' 

Two men examining the fame queftioa proceed 
commonly like the phyfioian and gardener in felediing 
herbs, or the farmer and hero looking on the plain ^ 
they bring minds imprefTed with different notions, and 
dire6^ their inquiries to different ends; they form, 
therefore, contrary conclufions, and each wonders at. 
die other^ i^furdity. 

We hire lefs reafon to be furpri&d or offended when 
tre find others differ frokn us in opimon, becaufe we 
very oftea difi«r from ourfelves. How often we alter 
ear minds, we do not always remark y becaufe the 
change is fometimes made imperceptibly and gradually^ 
a&ii the- lafi convi^ion effaces all memory of the for- 
mer : yet every man, accuftomed from time to time to 
take a furvey of. his own notions, will by a flight re* 
trofpedioa be able to difcover, that hiA- mind has fuf- 
fered many revolutions; diat die iiune things have in 
die ftveral parts of his life been condemnea and ap«> 
proved, purfued and fhunned': and' that on many occa* 
fions^ even when his praftice has been fteady, his mind 
has been waverTng^ and>hehas-perfiiled.in a-fcheme o£ 
a&ion,. rather becaufe hefearcd thecenfureof incon« 
ftancy, than, becaufe he was- Always plcafed with his> 
^wnchoice.. 

Of' the different fice» fhewnby the fame objefts as 
Acy are viewed' on oppofite fide% And of the different 
ndinatibnt which they muft conflantly rufe in him^ 
diat conteipplates- them^ a more ftriking, example can^ 
not eafily be fcnmd', than two Gireek Epigrammifts will 
afford US in their accoonts of huniaa Hfe^ ^ULcti 1 0»1L 
hjr be/ore the rcadex in £iiigl]fb.]^TQ£t% 
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PofidippuSy a comic poet, utters this complaint ; 
** Through which of the paths of life is it eligible to 
** pafs ? In public aflemblies are debates and trouble* 
'^ fome affairs : domeilic privacies are haunted with 
*' anxieties ^ in the country is labour ^ on the fea is 
'* terror : in a foreign land, he that has money muft 
'* live in fear, he that wants it mufl pine in diftrefs } 
are you married ? you are troubled with fufpicions ; 
are you iingle ? you languifh in folitude ; children 
occaiion toil, and a childlefs life is a date of deflitu- 
tion ) the time of youth is a time of folly, and gray 
hairs are loaded with infirmity. This choice only, 
therefore, can be made, either never to receive be* 
ing,^ or immediately to lofe it.'* 
. Such and fo gloomy is th6 profpedl, which Pofidip* 
pus has laid before us. But we are not to acquiefce too 
haftily in his determination againft the value of exifl-^ 
ence ; for Metrodorus^ a philofophet of Athens, has 
(hewn, that life h^s pleafures as weU as pains ^ and 
having exhibited the prefent ftate of man in brighter 
colours, drawSy with equal appearance of reafon, a con- 
trary concluiiQQ. 

You may pafs well through any of the paths o£ 
life. Jn public affemblies are honours and tranfac*. 
tions. of wifdom j in 'domestic privacy, is flillnefs 
^' and quiet ^ in the country are the beauties of nature ^ 
on the fea is the hope of gain > in a foreign land, he 
V that. W rich is honoured, he that is poor may keep' 
•* his poverty fecret j . are you married ? you have a: 
^f <(beetful houfe ^ are you fingle. ? you are unincum- 
" beted f children are objeds of affedion, to be with- 
'* put children is to be without care-^ the time of 
^^ j^cfvtif h the t'ngoLC oi vigour, and gray baits aie made^ 
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** Ycnentble by ' piety. It will, thcrbfore, never be « 
** wife mam's choice, either not to obtain exiftcncc, or 
" to lofe it 5 for every ftate of life has its felicity.'* 

In thefe epigrams are included moft of the queHions 
which have engaged the fpeculations of the inquirer* 
after happinefs > and though they will not much aflift 
our determinations, they may, perhaps, equally promote 
6ur quiet, by (hewing that no abiblute determination 
ever can be formed. 

Whether a public ftatlon, or private life be defirable^ 
has always been debated. We fee here both the aU 
lurements.and difcouragemeats of civil employments ^ 
on one iide there is trouble, on the other honour^ the 
management of a&tirs is vexatious and difficult, but it 
is the only duty in which wifdom can be confpicuoufl];» 
difpl&yed : it muft theu (till be- left: to every man to 
choofe either eafe or glory ; nor can any general pre« 
cept be given, fince no.jnan can be h^ppy by the pre-^ 
fcriptlon of another.. 

Thus, what is (aid of children by Pofidippus,, ^^ that 
^ they are occafions of fatigue," and by Metrodorus, 
^ that they are objedls of affection,'' is equally certain f 
but whether they- will give moft pain or pleafure, muib 
depend oa their future conduct and difpofitions, on many 
cau(e& over which the parent can have little influence ; 
there is, therefore, poom for all the caprices of ima-. 
gination, and deiire muft be proportioned to. the hope 
or fear that (hall happen to predominate 

Such- is the uncertainty in which we are always like** 
ly to remain with regard to. queftions, wherein wC' 
have moft intereft, and which every day a£fords u& freOv 
opportunity to examine : wc ma7.WL?LXDisx^>\^^«»^>^^'^ 

A 6 ^^ 
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we never can decide, becanfe our fitculties ate onequali 
to the fiibjed : we fee ^Uttle, and fona an opinion y 
we fee moxe^ and change it*. 

Thia incondanqir and dnfteadineis^ to which we muSt 
fc often £ukL onrfehre^ liabk, oaght certMnly to teack 
na moderation and forbearance towarda thofe who can-*- 
not acccoMpiiodate themfelve* to our fentknenU : if 
thej are docei¥ed, we hnve no right to attfibnte their 
xniftakf to obftinacy or negligence, becauie we Ukewifr 
haVe been miftaken ; we may, peihapf ^ again change- 
our own opinion ^ and what eiccufe /hall we be able to- 
ftnd for averfion and malagnitj conceived againft him^ 
whooL we ihall then find to* have epmmitted no fMilt,. 
and who offended ns oaW hj refiifing. to fellow us into- 
errors * 

It may Mkewife condbnte to foAendiat sefentment 
which pride naturally raifes againft oppofition, if we 
confider, that he who difiera from ns^ does not always 
contradift us v he has one view of an objisd, and we 
have another) eaehdefer^s what he fees with equal 
fidelity, and each regulates his ftepa^ by hb own eyes : 
one man, with Pofidippiis, looks on celHwcy aa.a ftate 
of gk>omy foUtode, withovt a; pastner itt joy or a com-r 
SoxUx inlbnow^ the other coafiders i^, witkv Metros 
donis, as a fiaite free fitvm incunibiniiceS) in which m 
man is at liberty to choofe his own gratifications^ to 
xemove from place to place in qoeft of pleafiire, and 
to think of nothing but mtfriment and drverfion: full 
of theie notions one haftiens ko choofis a- wife, and the^ 
other laogfas at his raflme&i or pities his ignorance ^ 
yet it is poffible that eacli is nght^ bat diat each 
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Life-is nottUeobjed of (cience : we kt a Klde, very 
little y mi' what is beyond we only can conjeAure. If we 
mquire of t4o{e who have gpae before us, we receive 
fiaaU fadis&fiioa ^ fome have travdl^d' Ufe without ob^ 
fervation, and tom^ willingly miilead us. The only 
thought, therefore, on which we can repofe with com- 
fort, is that which< prefents to us the care of Ptovi* 
dence, whofe eye takes in the whole of things, and un- 
der whoie direftion aU involuntary errors will terminate 
M happinefi*^ 



NOr CVni. Saturday November 17. 1753^ 



UbSiSf cumJifmJ occiiit brews /uxy 

Skx e/l perpetuauna dortmenJa* Gatullusi 



When once the ihort-livM sttortal £e% 
Atif^ eteraid fedis his eyes. 



ADllISOIV« 



It may have been obftrv^tf by every reader, Aat there 
are certain topics which never are exhaufted. Of fome: 
images and fexitiments the nund of man may be faid ta 
be enamoured ^ it meets them^ however often they oc- 
cur^ with the {ao&e ardaur which alQ{rtt&t.U^^«: 
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fight of hU miflrefs, and parts from them with the fame 
relu6Unce when they can no longer be enjoyed* 

Of this kind are many defcriptions which the poets 
h^ve tranfcribed £rom> eaeh mother, and their fucceflbrs 
will probably copy to the end of time ; which will « 
continue to engage, or, us the French term it, to flatter 
the imagination, as long as human nature ihall remain 
the fame. 

When a poet mentions the fpring, we know that the 
zephyrs are about to whifper, that tlie groves are to 
recover their verdure, the linnets to warble forth their 
notes of love, and the flocks and herds to friik over 
vales painted with flowers : yet, who is there fo infen- 
fible of the beauties of nature, fo little delighted with 
the renovation of the world, as not to feel his lieart 
bound at the mention of the ipring. 

When night overfhadows^ a romantic fcene,. all is- 
ilillnefs, iilence, and quiet ^ the poets of the greve 
ceafe their melody, the moon towers over the world in 
\gentle majeHy, men^rget their labours and their cares, 
' and every paflion and purfuit is for a while fufpended. 
All this we know already, yet we hear it repeated 
without weariaefs ^ becaufe fuch is generally the* life 
of man, that he is pleafed to think on the time when 
}m ihall'paufe from a fenfe of his condition. 

When a poetical grove invites us- to its covert, we 
know that we ihall find what we have akeady (een, 1 
limped brook murmuring over pebbles, a bank diverii- 
fied with flowers, a green arch that excludes the fun^ 
and a natural grot fhaded with myrtles ^ yet who. can 
forbear to enter the pleafing gloom^ to enjoy coolnefs 
and privacy, and gratify himfelf once more by fcenes 
^y^A which nature has formed him tobt dc\\^xtd> 
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Many ,moral fentiments likewife are fo adapted t» 
our ftate that we find approbation whenever they 
folicit it, and are feldom read without exciting a gentle 
emotion in the mind : fuch. is the comparifon of the life 
of man with the duration of a flower, a thought which, 
.perhaps, every nation has heard warbled in its own 
language, from the Infpired Poets of the Hebrews ta 
our own times : yet this comparifon muft always pleale^ 
becaufe every heart feels its juftnefs, and every hour 
xonfirms^t by example. 

Such, likewife, is the precept that diredls us to ufe . 
the prefent hour, and refer nothing to a diflant time, 
which we are uncertain whether we (hall reach : this 
every moralift may venture to inculcate, becaufe it 
will always be approved, and becaufe it is always fore 
gotten. 

This rule is, indeed, every day enforced, by arguments 

more powerful than the diflertations of moralifts : w« 

fee men pleaiing themfelves with future happinefs, fij&- 

ing a certain hour for the completion of their wifhea^ 

and perifhing feme at a greater and fome at a Lefs di£- 

iance from the happy time ^ all complaining of their 

difappoiatments, and lamenting that they had fuffered 

^e years which Heaven allowed them, to pafs withr 

out improvement, and deferred the principal purpofe 

of their lives to the time when life itfelf was to forfake 

them. 

It is not only uncertain, whether, through all the 

cafualties and dangers which befet the life of man, we 

fhall be able to reach the time appointed for happinefs 

or wifdom ^ but it is likely, that whatever now hinders 

us from doing that which our leafoxv ^xid c^\&a^x£.^ 

declare neceSkry to be done^ wiU cc^u^XX^ o\i^TM^>^V^ 
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times to come. It is eafy for the imagmitiony operating 
on things not jet extAing, to pleafe kfelf with icenes of 
unminglec) felicity, or plan out cooffes of omform vir- 
tue : but good and evil are ia real life in£epand»ly 
imitedf habits grow ilronger by iadulgeiice} and 
reafon lofesher dignity, in proportion as ihe has oftener 
yielded to temptation : '' he that cannot live well to* 
^ay,'* fays Martial^ *^ will be left qualified to live well 
?• to-mosrowJ* 

Qf the uncertainty of every human good, every hu« 
nam being feems to be convinced^ yet this uncertainty 
is voluntarily increafed by unnecefiary delay, whether 
we re^d external cau&s, or confider the nature of 
eur own minds. He that now feels a deiire to do right,, 
and wjihes to regulate his life according to his reafonr, 
is not fure that, at any future time affignable, he ihall 
be able to sekindle the fame ardour f he that has now 
im oppottuaity offered hba of breaking loofe from vice 
•nd ^Iblly, cannot know, but that he (hall hereafter be 
smote entangled, and fbroggle for freedom without ob» 
taining it. 

We are to luiwilKag to believe any thing to our owa. 
difadvantage, titat we will aiway» imagine the perfpL- 
«ac|ty of our judgment and dbe ^ftiangth of our refolu^ 
tton, more likely to inCreafe Aaa to grow left by time y 
and, therefore, conchMle, that the will to purfoe lauda» 
ble purpofes will be always feconded by the power. 

But however we may be de9ived in calculating the . 
ftrength of our facidties, we cafmot doubt At uncer^ 
tabty of diat life m which they asuft be employed : we 
fce every' day the xmexpefied death of our friends and 
our enemies > we fee new graves hourly opened for men 
^dcr sad younger thMn ourfclvcs, for ik% ctm^io^ w^*' 
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the carekft, the diflblote and the temperate, for. xnen 
who like us were providing to enjoy or improve hours 
now irreverfibly cut off j 4e fee all this^ and yet, in* 
flead of living, let year glide after year in preparations 
to live. 

Men are fa frequently cut off in the midft of their 
projedions, that fudden death caufes little emotion is 
them that behold it, unlefs it be impreffed upon the at* 
tention by uncommon circumdances. I, like every 
other man, have outlived multitudes, have feen ambi-^ 
tioB §tA ift its triumphs, liud beauty perifli in its bloomy 
but have been feldom f» much aSe^ed as by the. 
-fete of Euryalui, whom I lately loft as I begaato love 
"bam. 

£ufyihw had tor feme thne fiouri&ed in a lucrative 
^rofeffionj but having fuffered his imagination to be 
fired by an uftextinguifliable cutiofity, be grew weary 
of the feme duU round of Itfe, refolved to harafs him* 
idE n# longer with- the drudgery of getting money^ 
but to quit his foufioefs and his profit, and enjoy for a 
few years the pleafures. of travel. His friends heard 
him proclaim his tefohition without fufpe^Hng that he 
intended to purfue it ^ but he was conAant to his pur* 
pofe, and with great expedition clofed his accounts 
and fold ■ his- moveables, pafped a few days in bidding 
farewel to his companions,, and with all the eagemefs 
of romantic chivalry croffed the fea in fearch of happi- 
aefs. Whatever place: was renowned in ancient or 
modern, hiilory, whatever region art or nature had 
diflinguiihed, he determined to viiit : full of defign 
^ftd hope he landed on the continent ; his friends ex* 
pe&ed accounts ftom him o{xV\t ix^yi fctiLt.'^^^^^^^^^ 
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in his progrefty but were informed in a few days that 
Euryaltts was dead. 

Such was the end of Euryalus. He is entered that 
Hate, whence none ever (hall return : and can now only 
benefit his friends, by remaining in their memories a per- 
manent and efiic'acious inftance of the blindnefs of defire, 
and the uncertainty of all terreftrial good. But, per- 
haps, every man has like me loft an Euryalus, has 
known a friend die with happinefs in his grafp ^ and 
yet every man continues to think himfelf fecure of life, 
and defers to fome future, time of leifuxe what he knows 
it will be fatal to have finally omitted.. 

It is, indeed, with this as with other frailties inher- 
ent in our nature ; the defire of deferring to another 
time, what cannot be done without endurance of fome 
pain, or forbearance of fome pkafure^ will, perhaps* 
never be totally overcome or fuppreffed 4 there will al 
ways be fomething that we fhall wiih to have finiihed, 
and be neverthelefs unwilling to be^n : but againft this 
unwillingnefs it is our duty to ftruggle, and every con- 
queft over our paflions will make way for an eafier 
conquefl ^ cuflom is equally forcible to bad and good f 
nature will always be at variance with reafon, but will 
rebel more feebly as fhe is oftener fubdued. 

The common negled of the prefent hour is more 
fhameful and criminal, as no man is betrayed to it by 
error, but admits by negligence. Of the inftability of 
life, the weakeft underftanding never thinks wrong, 
though the ftrongeft often omits to think juftly : reafon 
and experience are always ready to inform us of our 
real (late j but we refufe to liften to their fuggeftions, 
bccaufe. we feel our hearts unwilUng to obey them. 5 
^ut, fureljr, nothing is more unwortVi^ oi a tt^oxv^^Afc 
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being, than to fhut his eyes, when he fees the road 
which he is commanded to travel, that he may deviate 
with fewer jreproaches from himfelf ; nor could any 
motive to tendernefs, except the confcioufnefs that we 
have all been guilty of the iame- fault, difpofe us to 
pity thofe who thlis confign themfelves to voluntary 
ruin* 
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Infanire putas filemttia me^ neque rideu Hoi^* 

You think me but as mad as all mankind. 

To the Advent orj:r. 

S I R, 

MoNTES'^DiEU wittily obferves, that by building prp- 

fefled mad-houfes men tacitly infinuate, that all who 

are out of their fenfes are to be found only in thole 

places. This remark having made feme imprefTion on 

my mind, produced lafl night the following viiion. 

I imagined that Bedlam had been ordered to be re- 

hviilt upon a morfe extenfivc "pV^LwYi^ 'jlQl qS. ^"K^vwaRxsX"' 

"as 
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aiid tliat Deaa Swill, callmg at my lodgings, offered t^ 
accompany mc to fee the new-erefled edifice,, which be 
obfervedi wa;9 not half capacious enough li^fore to con* 
tain the Tazious fpecies of madsels that are to be found 
in this kingdom* As we walked through the galleries^ 
he gave me, the following account of the fi^veral io- 
habitants. 

Xhe lady in the firft apartment had prevailed upoa 
Ber hufband, a man of fludy and economy^ to indulge 
her with a route twice a. week at her own houfe. This 
ibo^ nuiltipUed h^r obligations to the company (be 
kept, and in a fortnight (he infifled upon two more* 
His lordihip venturing to oppofe her demand with 
fieady refolutio% but with equal tendemefs, the ladjfr 
complaiacdi^that the tights of quality and &rtune wercL 
invaded^ that her credit was loft with the £EL(hiottabIe 
world, and that ignorance and brutality had robbed her 
of the pleafures of a reafonable being, and rendered hes 
ikt moft unhappy wife tn Great Britain.. The caufe^ 
of her complaints, however, (UU fubfifled, and by pes* 
petually brooding over it (he at length tamed her 
brain. 

Next to her is a &amatic writes, whofe comedy 
having been juflly damned, he began to vent his fpleen 
againfl the public, by weekly abufesof the prefent age } 
but as neither the play nor his defences of it were read^ 
his indignation continually increafed, till at length it 
terminated in madnefs. 

He on the ]:ight hand is a philoibpher, who has loft 
his reafon in a fiuitlefs attempt to difcover the eaufe of 
ele£lricity. 

He on the left is a celebrated jockey of noble birth, 
tfAo/c favourite mAre, that had enjoyed t\ixe^ Uvxav^V* 

*VCL 
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in fona«r fea&BSy wts 4iftaaced a few dajs ago at 
Newmarket. 

Yonder meagre man has bewildered his cmderftand- 
log by clofely ftadying the dodrine of chances, in order 
to qoalify himfelf for a profeflbrihipy Which will be 
ihortly e:ftabliihed and amply endowed at an eminent 
chocolate-houfe, where leduxes on this important fub* 
jcd are conilantly to be read. 

An unforefeen accident turned the head of the next 
unfintanate prifoner^ She had for a long time pif ed 
for fifteen years younger than (he wai, and her lively 
behaviour and airy drefs concurred to help forward the 
impofitlon y till one evening, being animated with an 
extraordinary flow of spirits, (he danced out feven of 
her artificial teedi, which were immediately picked up^ 
and delivered to her with great ceremony by her 
partner* 

The merchant in the xwighbouring cell had refolred 
to gain a plumb. He was poffeffed of feventy thou- 
(and pounds, and eagerly expected a (hip that was to 
complete his wi(hes. But the (hip was cafl; away in 
the channel, and the merchant is diftra6ted for his lofs. 
That di(con(blafee lady had far many years afiiduoufly 
attended an old gouty uncle, had affentied to all his ab« 
iurdities, and humoured aH his foibles, in full expe6hi-> 
tion of being made his executrix 5 when happening one 
day to affirm that his gruel had lack enough in it, con- 
trary to his opinion, he altered his will immediately, 
and left all to her brother ; which aSords her no con- 
folation, for avarice is able to fubdue the tenderhefs of 
nature. 

Behold tllje beautifid anSl wtawx^'YVk^^^^^*'^^^ 
iondoeb for an ungrateful la^ftwaA n^^^ wc^'m?^'^^ 
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She dete6led him in the arms of a difagreeable and af- 
felled proflitute, and was driven to diflradlion. 

Is my old friend the commentator here likewife? 
Alas ! he has loft his wits in inquiring whether or no 
the ancients wore perukes ? as did his neighbour Cyn- 
thio, by receiving a frown from his patron at the laft 
levee. 

The fat lady, upon whom you look fo earneftly, is a 
grocer's wife in the city. Her diforder was occaiioned 
by her feeing at court, laft Twelfth night, the daughter 
of Mr. Alderman Squeeze, oil-man, in a fack far richer 
and more elegant th»iJier own. 

The next chamber contains an adventurer who pur- 
chafed thirty tickets in the laft lottery. As he was a 
perfon of a fanguine complexion and lively ima- 
gination, he was fure of gaining the ten thoufand pounds 
by the number of his chances. He fpent a month in 
furveying the counties that lie in the neighbourhoodx)f 
the metropolis, before he could find^ut an agreeable 
iite for the fine houfe he intended to build. He next 
fixed his eye on a moft blooming and beautiful girl, 
whom he defigned to honour as his bride. He befpoke 
a magnificent coach, and the ornaments of his harnefs 
were to be of his own invention. Mr. Degagee, the 
taylor, was ordered to fend to Paris for the lace 
with which his wedding clothes were to be adorned. 
But in the midft of thefe preparations for profperity, 
all his tickets were drawn blanks j and inftead of his 
villa on the banks of the Thames, you now fee him in 
thefe melancholy lodgings. 

His neighbour in the next apartment was an honeft 
footman^ who was perfuadcd likewife to ti^ lals £ox- 

3 
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tune in the fame lottery \ and who, obtaining a Terjr 
large and unexpefted fum, could not ftand the (hock^ 
of fuch fudden good fortune, but grew mad with er* 
cefs of joy. 

You wonder to fee that cell beautified with Chinefe 
▼afes and urns. It h inhabited by that famous vir- 
tuofo lady Harriet Brittle, whofe opinion was formerly 
decifive at all anions, where fliewas ufually appealed 
to about the genuinenefs of porcelain. She purchased 
at an exorlntant price, a Mandarin, and a Jos, that 
were the envy of all the female connoifleurs, and were 
ailowed to be ineflimable. They were to be placed 
at the upper end of a little rock-work temple of Chi- 
nefe architecture, in which neither propriety, propor- 
tion, nor true beauty, were cohfidered, and were care- 
fully packed up in different boxes; but the brutifh 
Waggoner happening to overturn his carriage, they 
were crufhed to pieces. The poor lady^s underftand- 
ing could not furvive .fo irreparable a lofs j and her re- 
lations, to foothe her pafTion, had provided thofe Chel- 
fea urns with which Ihe has decorated her chamber, 
and which (he believes to be the true Nanquin. 

Yonder miferable youth, being engnged in a hot con- 
tention at a fafhionable brothel about a celebrated 
courtezan, killed a fea ofRcer with whofe face he was 
not acquainted ; but who proved upon inquiry to be 
his own brother, who had been ten years abfent in the 
Indies. 

Look attentively into the next cell *, you will there 
difcovera lady of great worth and fine accomplifh- 
ments, whofe father condemned her to the arms of a 
right honourable debauchee, when \ve Vtv^n^ ^^V'aAu 
£x€d her a£fe6iions irrevocably on axioOa-w, '^V'^i ^ci^- 
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^ ftfled an indndunbcred vfinte, but suited the osn»- 
ineat of a tide. She fiibmittcd to the orders of a ikexm 
father irith patiettce, obedienicei and a breaking heart, 
ller hufband treated her with that contettipt which he 
thought doe to a cttizen^B daughter^ and befides com- 
municated to her an iD&moui diftemper, which hor 
statural modefty forbad her to difcDver in time $ and 
the violet medicines which were afterwards a4mini« 
4ered.tQher by an nnflrilfial forgeoni threw her into 
adeliriotfs iever, &oa ^which ihe could never -be re-- 
covered- 

Here the Dean pauled } and lodking upon me with 
great eameflnels, and grai^g my handx:loiefyi fpoke 
with an emphafis that awaked me y^**^ Think me not * 
^* fo infenfilde^ sionfter, as to deride the kmentable 
^* lot of ^ the wretches we have now furveyed. If we 
^' laiighat the lollies, let us at the iame time pity the 
[* WRmfold^niileries dTmaxu^^ 

I am, SIR) 

« 

Yoor humble icrvatit^ 

SopKaoif* 



.* 
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Menf imnota manet^ lacbryma vohuntur inaner. 

Viaa. 

Sighs, groans, and tears proclaim his inward pains ) 
But the firm purpofe of his heart remains. 

DiLTDZK. 

Pitt has been generally confidered as the pafiion of 
gentle, benevolent, and virtuous minds \ although it is 
acknowledged to produce only fuch a participation of 
the calamity of others^ as upon the whole is pleafing 
to ouHelves. 

As a tender participation of foreign diftrefs, it has 
been urged to prove, that man is endowed with focial 
affections, which, however forcible, are wholly diiin- 
terefted y and as a pleafing fenfation, it has been deem- 
ed an example of unmixed felfifhnefs and malignity. 
It has been refolved into that power of imagination, 
by which we jipply the misfortunes of others to'bur- 
»£elve8 : we have been iaid to pity no longer than we 
fancy ourfelves to fu£Fer, and to be pleafed only by re- - 
fleeing that our fufferings are not real*, t)xQftSxA>a\^Ts7|^ 
B dream of di/lrefs, from which 'wc c^xv vw^*^ -vV^tv 
Vol. IV, B «^^^ 
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ever we pleafe^ to exult in our fecurity, and enjoy the 

' comparifon of the fidion with truth. 

1 fhall not perplex my readers with the fubtilties 
of a debate, in which human nature has, with equal 
zeal and plaufibility, been exalted and degraded. It is 
fufficient for my purpofe to remark, that Pity is gene- 
rally undcrftood ta be "that paffion, which is excited 
by the fufferings of perfons with whom we have no 
tender connedion, and with whofe welfare the ilronger 
paflGbns have not united our felicity } for no man would 
call the anguifh of a mother, whofe infant was torn 
from her breaft and left to be devoured in a defert, by 
the name of Pity 'y although the fentiment of a Gran- 
ger, who ihould drop a iilent tear at the relation, 
which J fit might the next hour be forgotten, could 90t 

' otherwife be juflly denominated. « 

If Pity, therefore, is abforbed in another paffion^ 
when our love of thofe that fuffer is ilrong : Fitf is 
rather an evidence of the weaknefs than the flrength 

* of that general philanthropy, for which fome have £o 
eagerly contended, with which they have flattered the 
pride and veiled the vices of mankind, and which they 
have affirmed to be alone fufficient to recommend 
them to the favour of Heaven, to atone for the indul- 
gence of every appetite 'and the negled of every duty. 
If human benevolence was abfolutely pure and focial, 
it would not be neceflary to relate the ravages of a 
peftilence or a &mine with minute and difcriminating 
circumftances, to rouze our fenfibility : we fhoiild cer- 
tainly deplore irremediable calamity, and participa{A 
temporary diilrefs, without any mixture of delight : 
that deceitful forrow, in which pleafure is fo well 

^own to be predominant, that invtuxlou Kas bee^ 
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bulled for ages in contriving tales of fi£litious fuffer- 
ance for no other end than to excite it, would be 
changed into honeil comtniferation, in which pain 
would be unmixed, and which, therefore, we fhould 
wifh to lofe. - 

Soon after the fatal battle of Fontenoy, a young 
gentleman, who came over with the oflker that brought 
the exprefs, being expedled at the houfe of a friend, 
a numerous company of gentlemen and ladies were af- 
fembled to hear an account of the adion from an eye- 
witnefi. 

The gen^eman, as every man is flattered by com- 
manding attention, was eafily prevailed upon to gra-* 
tify the company, as ibon as they were feated, and the 
firfl ceremonies pail. He defcribed the march of many 
thoulands of their countrymen into a field, where 
batteries had been concealed on each fide, which in a 
moment flrewed the ground with mangled limbs, and 
carcafles that almoft floated in blood, and obflru6led 
the path of thofe who followed to the fiaughter. He 
related, how often the decreafing multitude returned 
to the mouth of the cannon y how fuddenly they were 
rallied, and how fuddenly broken ^ he repeated the lift 
of officers who had fallen undiftinguifiied in the car- 
nage, men whofe eminence rendered their names uni- 
verfally known, their influence extenfive, and their at- 
tachments numerous ; and he hinted the fatal effeds 
which this defeat might produce to the nation, by 
turning the fuccefs of the war againft us. But the 
company, however amufed by the relation, appeared 
not to be affe6^ed by the event : they were ftill atten- 
tive to every trifling pun&ilio of cetercLoxi^ ^ xAmSl 
Miaon£^ well-bred perfons j they bowed mtVi ^ ^gE%c«SxiX 
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iimper.to aladj who iheezedy mutually prefented each 
other with (huffy (hook their heads, and changed their 
poflure at proper intervals, aiked fome ^ueftions which 
tended to produce a more minute detail of fuch cir- 
cumflances of horror as had been lightly touched ) and 
having at laA remarked that the Roman patriot re- 
gretted the brave could die but once, the converfation 
fbon became general, and a motion was made to divide 
into parties at whift. But juft as they were about to 
comply, the gentleman again engaged their attention. 
I forgot, faid he, to relate one particular, which, how« 
ever, deferves to be remembered. The captain of a 
company, whofe name I cannot now recolle6l, had, juA 
before^ his corps was ordered to embark, married a 
young lady to whom /he had been long tenderly at- 
tached, and who, contrary to the advice of all her 
friends, and the expoflulations, perfuaiion, and intreaty 
of her hufband, infilled to go abroad with him, and 
(hare his fortune at all events. If he fhould be wound- 
ed, (he £sid that (he mig|it haflen his recovery, and 
alleviate his pain, by fuch attendance as (Grangers cao^ 
not be hired to pay ^ if he (hould be taken prifoher^ 
Ihe might, perhaps, be permitted to (horten the tedious 
hours of captivity, which folitude would protra£l ^ and 
if he (hould die, that it would be better for her to 
know it with certainty and fpeed, than to wait at a 
di(Unce with anxiety and fufpenfe, tormented, by 
doubtful and contradictory reports, and at lafl believ- 
ing it poffible, that if (he had been prefent, her afliduity 
and tendemefs might have preferved his life. The 
captain, though he was not convinced by her reafoning, 
tvas yet overcome by the importunate elo<|uexKe of 
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ker love ; he confented to her reqneft, and they em* 
barked together. 

Tlie head-quarters of the Duke of Cumberland were 
at Bru£fbely from whence they removed the evening 
before the battle to Monbray, a village within muf- 
quet-ihot of the enemy ^s lines, where the captain, who 
commanded in the left wing, was encamped. 

Their parting in ^e morning was ihort. She looked 
after him, till he could no longer be diftingui(hed from 
others ^ and as foon as the firing began, (he went back 
pale and trembling, and fate down expe6ting the event 
in an agony of impatience^ anxiety, and terror. She 
foon learned from ilragglers and fugitives, that the 
llaughter was dreadful, and the viffcory hopelefs. She 
did net, however, yet defpair; ihe hoped, that the 
captain might return among the few that fhould re- 
fluain : but foon after the retreat, this hope was cut off, 
and ihe was informed that he fell in the firfl charge^ 
and was left among the dead. She was retrained by 
thofe about her from rufhing in the frenzy of defpera- 
tion to the field of battle, of which the enemy was ilill 
pofleffed : but the tumult of her mind having abated, 
and her grief become more calm during the night, ihe 
ordered the fervant to attend her at break of day } and 
as leave had been given to bury the dead, (he went 
herfelf to feek the remains of her hufband, that (he 
might honour them with the laft rites, and pour the 
tears of conjugal affedlion upon his grave. They wan- 
dered about among the dying and the dead, gazing on 
every diftorted eountenance, and looking round, with 
irrefolution and amazement, on a fcene^ which ihoCe. 
who {tripped had left tenfold mote ^ ^^^. ^^ Vartot. 
thaa tbofe who liad (lain. "From t\us ft^X. ^^ ^^ ^"^ 
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laft turning with confufion and defpair 5 but was flop- 
ped by the cries of a favourite fpaniel, who had fol- 
lowed her without being perceived. He was flanding- 
at fome diftance in the field ^ and the moment (he faw 
]iim, (he conceived the flrongefl aflfurance that he had 
found his mailer. She hailed inilantlj to the place, 
without regarding any other objed j and (looping 
over the corpfe by ^hich he flood, fhe found it fo dif- 
figured with wounds andbefmeared with blood, that the 
features were liot to be known : but as fhe was weep- 
ing in the anguifh of fufpenfe, (he difcovered hanging . 
on the wrifl the remains of a rufHe, round which there 
was a flight border of her own work. Thus fuddenly 
to hav^ difcovered, and in fuch dreadful circumflances, 
that which fhe had fought, quite overwhelmed her, 
and fhe funk down on tl.e body. By the ailiflance of 
the fervant (lie was recovered to fenfibility, but not to 
reafon ^ fhe was feized at once with convuliions and 
madnefs^ and a few hours after fhe was carried back 
to the village, fhe expired. 

Thofe who had heard the fate of whole battalion&- 
without pity, and the lofs of a battle, by which their, 
country would probably fufiFer irreparable damage, 
without concern, liflened to a tale of private didrefs 
with uninterrupted attention. All regard to each 
other was for a while fufpended ) tears by degrees over- 
flowed every eye, and every bofom became fufceptible 
of Pity : but the whole circle paufed with evident re- 
gret, when the narrative was at an end } and would 
have been glad, that fuch another could have been told 
to continue their entertainment. Such was the bene- 
volence o£ Pity I But a lady who had taken the op- 
jjortualtjr of a very flight acquaiutanc^ Xo fax\%l^ V^x 
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curiofity, was touched with much deeper diflrefs ^ and 
fainting in the flruggle to conceal the emotions of her 
mind, fell back in her chair : an accident which was 
not fooner difcovered, becaufe every eye had been 
fixed upon the fpeaker^ and all attention monopolized 
by the ftory. Every one, however, was ready to afford 
her afliftance ) and it was foon difcovered, that fhe was 
mother to the lady whofe diflreis had afforded fo much 
virtuous pleafure to the company. It was not poflible 
to tell her another flory,r which would revive the fame 
{enfations 'y and if it had, the world could, not have 
bribed her to have heard it. Her affedion to the fuf- 
ferer was too fbrong to permit her, on this occafion, to 
enjoy the luxury of Pity, and applaud her benevolence 
for fenfations which fhewed its defeds. It would, in- 
deed, be happy for us, if we were to exiil only in this 
flate of imperfedion, that a greater (hare of fenfibility 
h'W t allowed us ^ but if the mole, in the kindnefs of 
unerring Wifdom, is permitted fcarce to diffinguifh 
light from darknefs, the mole fhould not; furely, be- 
praifed for the perfpicacity of its fight. 

Let us diftinguifh that malignity, which others con- 
found with Benevolence, and applaud as Virtue j let 
that imperfection of nature, which is adapted to an 
imperfect ffate, teach us humility^ and fix our de* 
pendence upon Him, who has promifed to '' creat^ in 
" us a new heart and a right fpirit j" and to receive us 
to that place, where our love of others, however ar- 
dent, can only increafe our felicity ) becaufe in that 
place there will be no objedl, but fuch as perfed Be- 
aevoleoce can contemplate with delight. 
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^^jut ntrnfeewms iffi^ 
Viat em uqfira voco. Ovid. 

TIic deeds of leng defceaded anceftort [ 
Are but by grace of imputation ours. 

Drtdsit. 

Tri CTils infeparablj annexed to the prefent eondi* 
tton of man, are fo numerous and aiRidBve, that it has 
been, from age to age, the taflL of foaie to bewail, and 
of others to iblace them } and he, therefore, will be in 
danger of feeing a common enemy, who fhall attempt 
to depreciate the few pleafures and felicities which na- 
ture has allowed us. 

Yet I will confeis, that I have fometimes employed 
my thoughts in examining the preteniions that are made 
to happinefs, by the fplendid and envied condition of 
life ^ and have not thought the hour unprofitably 
fpent, when I have detedled the impoflnre of counter- 
feit advantages, and found difquiet lurking under falfe 
appearances of gaiety and greatnefs. 

It is afferted by a tragic poet, that ** eft mifer neme 
ni£ compar^tuSf'*^ ** no man is mi{era\Ae, Wv ^-^V^ 
is compared with others - happier tVaxi \nmfc^i.^'* 
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This pofition is not ftri£kly and philofpphically true : 
He might hare fiid, with rigorous propriety, that no 
man is happy but as he is compared with the mifer- 
able ; for fuch is the flate of this world, that we find 
in it abfolute mifery, but happinefs only comparative ^ 
we may kicur as much pain as we can poflibly endure, 
though we can never obtain as mvtch happinefs as we 
might poflibly enjoy. 

Yet it is certain likewife, that many of our miferies 
are merely comparative : we are often made unhappy, 
not by the prefence of any real evil, but by the ab- 
fence of fome fictitious good ^ of fomething which is 
not required by any real want of nature, which hm 
not in itfelf any power of gratification, and which nei- 
ther reafbn nor fancy would hsrve prompted us to wifh, 
did we not fee it in the pofiefHon of others. 

For a mind difeafed with vain longings after unat- 
tainable advantages, no medicine can be prefcnbed,^ 
but an impartial inquiry into the real worth of that 
which is fo ardently defired. It is well known, how 
much the mind, as well as the eye, is deceived by 
diflance ^ and, perhaps, it wiU be found, that of many 
imagined bleffings^ it may be doubted, whether he that 
wants or poflefies them has more reafon to be fatisfied 
with his lot. 

The dignity of high birth and long extra6Hon,- no 
man, to whom nature has denied it, can confer upon' 
himfelf ^ and, therefore, it deferves to be confidered, 
whether the want of that which can never 6e gained, 
maiy not eafily be endured. It is true, that if we con- 
fider the triumph and delight with which mo^ t^i >\x^^<^ 
recount their anceilors who haire aiict^ox^ \o xviQ^sx^ 
md the artiGces by which fomc if\io Vvrc YfcS.«k va v>sv 
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expcded fortune endeavoured to infert thcmfelves inta 
an honourable ftem, we (hall be inclined to fancy that 
wifdom or virtue may be had by inherit ance, or that 
all the excellencies of a line of progenitors are accu- 
mulated on their defcendant. Reafon^ indeed, will 
foon inform us, that our eftiipatioB of birth is arbitrary 
and capricious, and that dead anceflors can have no. 
influence but upon imagination : let it then be examin- 
ed, whether one dream may not operate in the place 
of another j whether he that owes nothing to fore- fa- 
thers, may not receive equal pleafure from the con- 
fcioufnefs of owing all to himfelf ^ whether he may not,, 
^ith a little meditation, find it more honourable to 
found than to continue a family, and to gain dignity 
than tranfmit it^ whether, if he receives no dignity 
from the virtues of his family, he does not likewife. 
efcape the danger of being difgraced by their crimes ^ 
and whether he that brings a new name into the world^ 
has not the convenience of playing the game of life 
without a flake, an oppQrtunity.-of winning much thougk 
he has nothing to lofe. 

There is another opinion oonceming happinefs, which 
approaches much more nearly to univerfality, but 
which may, perhaps, with equal reafon be difputed,. 
The pretentions to anceftral honours, many of the fons 
of earth eafily fee to be ill-grounded ^ but all agree to 
celebrate the advantage of hereditary riches, and to. 
confider thbfe as the minions of fortune, who are weal- 
thy from their cradles, whofe eflate is '^ res non parta. 
** labore fed reliftaj" '* the acquifition of another, 
** not of thexnfelves >** and whom a father's induilry 
has difpcnkd from a laborious attention to arts or 
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commerce, aad left at liberty to difpofe of life as fancy 
ihall dired^ them. 

If every man were wife and virtuous, capable to dif- 
cem the bed ufe of time, and refolute to pra6Ufe it ^ 
it might be granted, I think, without hefitation, that 
total liberty would be a bleffing, and that it would ha 
deiirable to be left at large to the exercife of reli- 
gious and focial duties, without the interruption of im- 
portunate avocations. 

But fince felicity is relative, and that which is the 
means of happinels to one man may be to another the 
caufe of mifery, we are to confider, what flate is beft 
adapted to hmnan nature in its prefent degeneracy and 
frailty. And, furely, to far the' greater number it is 
highly expedient, that they (hould by fome fettled' 
fcheme of duties be refcued from the tyranny of ca- 
price 'y that they fhould be driven on by neceditj 
through the paths of life with their attention confined 
to a flatedjtafk, that they may be lefs at. leifure to de- 
viate into mifchief at the call of folly. 

When we obferve the lives of thofe whom an ampl^ 
inheritance has let loofe to their own diredion, what 
do we difcover that can excite our envy ? Their time 
feems not to pais with much applaufe from others, or 
fattsfafbion to themfelves : many fquander their exube^ 
ranee of fortune in luxury and debauchery, and have 
no other nfe of money than to inflame their paflions^ 
and. riot in a wider range of licentioufnefs j others, 
lefs criminal indeed, but, furely, not much to be praif- 
ed, lie down to fleep, and rife up to trifle, are employed 
every morning in Ending expedients to ild t\v^^t.\N^x 
of the dajr, chafe pleafuxe thiou^ ^ x^^ ^^iaa^"^ ^ 
public re fort, fly from Londca to3%xV,«DA.it^«^^"»2C 
to London, without any •tVier xc^%^ Vi^ Cost's 
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place, but that thoj go in quefl of company as idle 
and as vagrant as themfelves, always endeavouring to 
raife (bme new defire, that thtj may have fomething to 
purfue, to rekindle fome hope which they know will 
be difappointed, changing one amufement for another 
which a few months will make equally infipid, or fink- 
ing^ into languor and difeafe for want of fomething to 
a6hiate their bodies or exhilarate their minds. 

Whoever has frequented thofe places, where idlers 
affemble to efcape from folitude, knows that this is ge* 
nerally the ftate of the wealthy ^ and from this ftate 
it is no great hardlhip to be debarred. No man can 
be happy in total idlenefs : he that (hould be condenm- 
ed to He torpid and motionlefs, ^' would fly for recrea- 
" tion,?* fays South, *^ to the mines and the gallies j^ 
and it is well, when nature or fortune find employment 
for thofe, who would not have known how to procure 
it for themfelves. 

He, whofe mind is engaged by the acquifition or 
improvement of a fortune, not only efcapes the infipi- 
iBty of incfifference, and the tedioufncffs of ina6^ivity, 
Imt gains enjoyments wholly unknown to thofe, who 
Hve lazily on the toil of others ; for life affords no 
Ugher pleafuiB, than that of furmounting difficulties, 
paffing from one flep of fnccefs to another, forming 
iiew wiflies, and feeing them gratified. He that la- 
Ironrs in any great or laudable undertaking, hat his fa- 
tigues firft (uppoTted by hope, aiid afterwards reward- 
ti by joy ^ he is always moving to a certain end, and 
when he has attuned it, an end more diflant invites 
i&ok to a new purfuit. 
It does not, indeedy always happen, ^2it dS[\l^Tift« 
^^ntuaatcf theyrifeit fehcmts lac btotetv Vy -ositx- 
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pe^ed accidents : the mod conftant perfeverance 
fometimes toils through life without a recompence : 
but labour, though unfuccefsful, is more eligible than 
idlenefs ^ he that profecutes a lawful purpofe by law- 
ful means, a£ls always with the approbation of his own 
reafbn } he is animated through the courfe of his en- 
deavours by an expectation which, though not certaJS, 
he knows to be juft^ and is at laft comforted in bis 
difappointment, by the confciouAiefs that he has not 
failed by his own fault. 

That kind of life is mod happy, which affords us 
mod opportunities of gaining our own eneem^ and 
what can any man infer in his own favour from a con- 
dition to which, however profperous, he contributed 
nothing, and which the vileil and weakeft of the fpe- 
cies would have obtained by the fame right, had he 
happened to be the Ton of the fame father. 

To ftrive with difHculties, and to conquer them, is 
the higheft human felicity ^ the ne^tt, is to flrive, and 
deferve to conquer : but he whofe life has paffed with- 
out a conteft, and who can boafl neither fuccefs nor 
merit, can furvey himfeli only as a ufelefs filler of ex- 
iftence ^ and if he is content with his own chara^er, 
muft owe his fatisfa^ion to infeniibility. 

Thus It appears that the fatirid advifed rightly, 
when he dire6ied us to reiign ourfelves to the hands of 
Heaven, and to leave to fuperior powers the determi- 
nation of our lot : 

• Permittes ipjis txpendere Numintbus^ quid 
Conveniat nobis, rebufquefit utile ntfiru ; 
Camr^ Ms homo quamjtbi. 
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Intruft thy fortune to the pow'rs above : 
Leave them to manage for thee, and to grant 
What their unerring wifdom fees thee want. 
In goodnefs as in greatnefs they excel : 
Ah ! that we lovM ourfelves but half fo welL 

Drtden, 

What ftate pf life admits mofl happinefs, is uncer- 
tain } but that uncertainty ought to reprefs the petu- 
lance of comparifon, and iilence the murmurs of dif- 
content.. 



No. CXII. Saturday, December i, 175^ 



Has pcenas garru/a lingua dedh. Ovid. 

&uch was the fate of vain loquacity. 



To the Adventurer.. 

SIR, 

To be courteous to all, but familiar with few, is a 
maxim which I once defpifed, as originally proceeding, 
from a mean and contracted mind, the frigid caution 
^ ^ weakneis and timidity. A tame and mdifciindiMLte 
€l.rilltjr, I imputed to a dread of xlic coxActo^x ox xVe 
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petulance of others, to fears from which- the wtt and 
the gentleman are exempted by a confcioufnefs of their 
own dignity, by their power to reprefs infolence and 
(ilence ridicule } and a .general ihynels and referve I 
confidered as the reproach of our country, as the ef* 
ie&. of an illiberal education, by which neither a po- 
lite addrefs^ an eafy confidence, or a general acquaint* 
ance with public life, is to be acquired. This opinion, 
which continued to flatter the levity and pride that 
produced it, was flrengthened by the example of thofe 
whofe manner in the diffidence of youth I wifhed to 
.imitate, who entered a mixed company with an air of 
ferene familiarity, accofted every man like an old ac- 
quaintancei, and thought only of making fport for the 
ceil of any with whom their caprice Ihould happen^ to 
be offended, without regard ta their age, charader, or 
condition^ 

But I now wiih,. that I had regulated* my condu£l 
by the maxim which I defpifed j for I fhould then 
have efcaped a misfortune, which. L can never retrieve ^ 
and the. fenfe of which I am now endeavouring to fufr 
pend, by relating ft to you as a. leflbn to cabers, and 
coniidexing my lofs of happinefs as an acquifitibn of 
wifdoma 

While I was in France with a travelling tutor, I 
received a letter which acquainted me, that my father, 
who had been long declining, was dead ^ and that it 
was necelTary 1 (hould immediately return to England 
to take pofieffion of his eflate, which was not inconfi'- 
dcrable., though there were mortgages upon it, to near 
half its value. 

When I arrived^ I found a Itttcx ^\i\Oci ^^ ^^. 
jfentJemsm had. wxittcn and diicft-^A ^^ ^^ ^'vOsi\5sa 



own h^nd* It contained ibme general mles for my 
condud, and fome animadverfions upon his own : he 
took notice of the ineumbrance under which he left 
me the paternal inheritance, which liad defcended 
through many generations, and exprefled the mofl 
earned defire, that it might yet be tranfmitted entire 
to pofterity : with this view, he (aid, he had nego- 
ciated a marriage between me and the only daughter of 
his old friend, Sir George Homcftead of the North, 
an amiable young lady, whofe alliance would be an 
honour to my family, and whofe fortune would much 
more than redeem my eftate. 

He had^ given the knight a faithful account ^ his^ 
afifiairs, who, after having taken fome time to confider 
the propofal and coxifult his friends, had ccmfented ta 
the match, upon condition that his daughter and I 
(hould be agreeable to each other, and my behaviour 
Ihould confirm the chara£);er which had been given of 
me. My father added, that he hoped to have lived 
till this alliance had taken place ^ but as Providence 
had otherwife determined, he intreated, as his laft re- 
queft, that as foon as my affairs fhould be fettled, and 
decency would permit, I would make Sir George 
a viiit, and negleA nothing to accomplifli his pur- 
pofe. 

I was touched with the zeal and tendemefs of pa> 
rental affection, which was then dire6Hng me to hap« 
pinefs, after the heart that felt it had ceafed to beat,, 
and the hand that expreffed it was mouldering in the 
duft. I had alfo fecn the lady, not indeed fince we 
were children ^ but I remember that her perfon was 
agreeable^ and bcr temper fweet ; 1 did not, \.\iwt£oTc^ 
ie^tate a moment^ whether xny fathti^s vt^n^ovk 
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fliould be obeyed. I proceeded to fettle his affairs ^ 
I took an account of hi$ debts and credits, viiited the 
tenants, recovered mj ufual gaiety, and at the end of 
about nine months fet out for Sir George^s feat in the 
North J having before opened an epiflolary correfpon- 
dence, and exprefied my impatience to pofiefs the hap- 
pineis which my father had fo kindly fecured. 

I was better pleaied to be well mounted, than to 
loU in a chariot, or be jumbled in a poft-chaife -, and 
I knew that Sir George was an old fportfman, a plain 
hearty blade, who would like me better in a pair of 
buckiktn breeches on the back of a good hunter, than 
in a trimm^ fiiit and a gaudy equipage ^ I, therefore^ 
fet out on horfe-back with only one fervant, and 
reached Stilton the firil night. 

In the morning, as I Was mounting, a gentleman, 
who had jufl got on horfeback before me, ordered his 
fervant to make feme inquiry about the road, which I 
happened to overhear, and told him with great fami- 
liarity, that I was going the fame way, and if he 
pleafed we would ttavel together : to this he confent- 
ed with as much franknefs, and as little ceremony ; 
and I fet forward, greatly delighted that chance had 
afiForded me a companion. 

We immediately entered into convcrfation, and I 
foon found that he had been abroad : we extolled the 
roads and the policy of France, the cities, the palaces, 
add the villas ^ entered into a critical examination of 
the moil celebrated feats in England, the peculiarities 
of the building and fituation, crofs ways, market towns, 
the impofition of inn-keepers, and the f^gorts of thft 
Beld; topics by which we mutuaW^ TtcoxaxsAxA^^ 
ourfelves to each other, as wc \iad boxVi o^^xX>aRscC\».'^ 
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to difcover equal knowledge, and to difplay truth 
with fueh evidence as prevented diverfity of- opi- 
nions. 

After we had rode about two hours, wc overtook 
another gentleman, whom we accofled with the fame 
familiarity that we had ufed to each other ^ we aikcd 
him how far he was going, and which way, at what 
rate he travelled, where he put up, and many other 
queflions of the fame kind. The gentleman, who ap- 
peared to be ne^ fifty* received our addrefs with great 
coolnefs, returned fhort and indired anfwers to our 
inquiries, and, often looking with great attention on 
us both, fometimes put forward that he might get be-, 
fore us, and fometimes checked his horfe that he might 
remain behind. But we were refoUred to difappoint . 
him ; and, finding that his referve increafed, and he 
was vifibly difpleafed, we winked at each other, and- 
determined the old put fhould afford us fome fport*- 
After W3 had rode together upon very ill terms more 
than half an hour, my companion with an air of cere- 
monious gravity afked him, if he knew any houfc upoa 
thq road where he might be accommodated with a 
wench. The gentleman, who was, I believe, afraid 
of giving us a pretence to quarrel, did not refent this 
infult any otherwife than by making no reply. I then 
began to talk to my companion as if we had been old 
acqu^ntance, reminding htm that the gentleman ex- 
tremely refembled a perfon, from whom we had taken 
a girl that he was carrying to the bagnio, and, indeed, 
that his prefent referve made me fufpedl him to be the 
fame ^ but that as we were willing to afk his pardon, 
we hoped it would be forgot, and that we (hould ftill 
/ijfre the plea fare of diding together ax t\iR tu&xxVaxi* 

1V« 
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The gentleman wa3 ftill filent 5 but as his perplexity* 
and refentment vifibly increafed, he proportionably in- 
creafed our entertainment, which did not^ however, 
laft long, for he fuddenly turned down a laite j upon 
which we fet up a horfe laugh, that continued till he 
was out of hearing, and then purfuing our journey, we 
talked of the adventure, which afforded us converfa- 
tioD and merriment for the red. of the day. 

The ne:(t morning we parted, and in the evening I 
arrived at Homeflead Hall. The old knight received 
me with great a£fe£Uon, and immediately introduced 
me to his daughter, whom I now thought the finefl 
woman I had ever feen. I could eafily difcover, that 
I was not welcome to her merely upon her father^s 
recommendation \ and I enjoyed by anticipation the fe- 
licity which I coniidered as within my grafp. But the 
plea^g fcene, in which I had fu£Fered my imagination 
to wander, fuddenly difappeared as by the power of 
enchantment j without any viable motive, the behavi- . 
our of the whole family was changed, my afliduities 
to the lady were reprefled, (he was never to be found 
alone, the knight treated me with a cold civility, I 
was no 4onger a party in their vifits, nor was I wil- 
lingly attended even by the fervants. I made many 
attempts to difcover the caufe of this misfortune, but 
without fuccefs 5 and one morning, when I had drawn 
Sir George into the garden by himfelf, and was about 
to urge him upon the fubjedl, he prevented me by 
faying, that his promife to my father, for whom he 
had the highefl regard, as I well knew, was condition- 
al J that he had always refolved to leave his daughter 
a free choice ^ and that (he \iad teqae^e^VwsiXQ '^^- 
quaint me, that bcr affeftiQns were otSakCX^\^^ ww^^^-^^ 
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and to intreat that I woald, therefore, difcontinne mj 
addreffes. My furprife and concern at this declaration, 
vrere fuch as left me no power to reply ^ and I faw^ 
Sir George turn from me and go into the houfe, with- 
out making any attempt to flop him, or to obtain a 
further explanation. Afterwards, indeed, I frequently 
expoflulated, intreated, and complained ; but, perceiv- 
ing that all was ineffe£lual, I took my leave, and de- 
termined that I would flill folicit by letter ^ for the 
lady had taken fuch poflefHon of my heart, that I 
would joyfully have married her, though I had been 
fure that her father would immediately have left all 
his fortune to a flranger. 

1 meditated oh my epiflolary projeft all the way te 
London, and before I had been three days in town I 
wrote a long letter to Sir George, in which I c(mi« 
jured him in the ftrongeft terms, to account for the 
change in his behaviour j and infUled, that, on this oc- 
cafion, to conceal the truth, was in the higheft degree 
Afhonourable to himfelf, and injurous to me. 

To this letter, after about ten days, I received the 
following anfwer : 

S I R, 

*^ It is with great relu£lance that. I reveal the mo. 
^ tives of my condu6l, becaufe they are much to your 
*' diiadvantage. The inclofed is a letter which I re- 
** ceived from a worthy gentleman in this county, 
" and contains a full anfwer to your inquiries, which 
** I had rather you fhould receive in any hand than in 



** mine* 



'^ I am yaur humble {^v<^\.^ 

♦* Geo. Hom^w^ftwD*^^ 
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I immediatelj opened the paper inclofed, in wfaich| 
with the utmoft impatience, I tead as follows ;, 



« 



SIR, 









I SAW a perfon with your family yeftierday at the 
races, to whotn, as I was foon after informed, you 
** intended to give your daughter. Upon this occa- 
** fion, it is my indifpen&ble duty to acquaint you, 
** that if his charader is to be determined by his com- 
** pany, he will inevitably entail difeafes and beggary 
** upon his pofterity, whatever be the merit of his 
*^ wife, or the affluence of his fortune. He overtook 
me on the road from London a few weeks ago, in 
company with a wretch, who by their difcourfe ap« 
^* peared to be his old and familiar acquaintance^ and 
'^ whom I well remember to have been brought before 
*• my friend Jufticc Worthy, when I was accidentally 
** at his houfe, as the keeper of a brothel in Covent 
^' Garden. He has fince won a confiderable fum with 
*' falfe dice at the mafquerade, for which he was 
^' obliged to leave the kingdom, and is dill liable la a 
*' profecution. Be affured thsit I have perfe6l know- 
** ledge of both } for fome incidents, which it is not 
** neceflary to mention, kept me near them fo long on 
'^ the road, that it is impofiible I ihould be miflaken. 

I am, SI R, 

Your's, &c. 
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• I1ie moment I had read this letter, the riddle was 
folved. • I knew Mr. Tmeman to be the gentleman, 
whom I had, concurred with a Granger, picked up by 
accident, to infult without provocation on the road« 
I was in a moment covered with confuiion ; and 
though I was alone, could not help hiding my face 
with my. hands. I abhorred my folly, which appear- 
ed yet more enormous every time it was reviewed. 

I courted the fociety'of a ftranger, and a flranger I 
perfecuted with intuit : thus I afibciated with infEuny, 
and thus my aflbciate became known. I hoped, how- 
ever, to convince Sir George, that I had no knowledge 
of the wretch whofe iufamy I had (hared, except that 
which I acquired from the letter of his friend. 
But before I had taken proper meafures for my jufli- 
fication, I had the mortification to hear, that the lady 
was married to a neighbouring gentleman, who had 
long made his addreffes, and whom Sir George had 
before reje£^ed in the ardour of his friendfhip for my 
fathei;. 

How narrow, Mr. Adventurer, is the path of rec- 
titude, and how much may be loft by the illghteft de- 
viation ! 

I am your humble /ervant, 

Abvlus. 
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Ad humum mttrore gravi deducit et angit. HoR« 

Wongs the fad foul, and bends it down to earth. 

Frakcis. 

0ms of the mofl remarkable di£ference« betwixt an- 
cient and modem tragedy, arifes from the prevailing 
cuHom jof defcribing only thofe diftreifes that are oc- 
caiioned by the paffion of love \ a paflion which, from 
the univerfality of its dominion, may doubtlefs juilly 
claim a large ^lare in repr&fentations of human life 5 
but which, by totally engrofling the theatre, had con- 
Jtributed to degrade that noble fchool of virtue into an 
academy of effeminacy^ 

When Racine perfuaded the celebrated Arnauld to 
read his Phaedra, " Why," faid that fevere critic to 
his friend, " have you (ialflfied the manners of Hippo- 
** litus, and r^prefentcd him in^ love ?" " Alas !" re- 
plied the poet, '' without that circumflance, how 
*' would the ladies and the beaux have received my 
*' piece ?" And it may well be imagined, that to 
gratify fo confiderable and important a ^atX o£\i\% ^s^v> 
txxce^ W2S the ppwcrfal motive that Inductd. C^xx^^^^ 
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to enervate even tbe matchlefs and affefiing ftorj of 
Oedipus, by the frigid and impertinent epifode of The- 
feus^s paffionfor Dirce., ' ' 

Shakefpeare has (hewn us, by his Hamlet, Macbeth, 
and Csefar, and above all by his Lear, that very inte- 
reding tragedies may be written, that are not founded 
on gallantry and love : and that Boileau was miflaken, 
when he affirmed, 

Je tamo^r ia fetifible pemture^ 
Eft pour alier au cfguty h nmte laplusfAre^ 

Thofe tender fcenes that pidurM love impart, 
Infure fuccefs, and bed engage the heart* 

The diflreffes in this tragedy are of a very uncom- 
mon nature, and are not touched upon by any other 
dramatic author. They are occafioned by a ra(h refo- 
lution of an aged monarch of flrong pvflions and quick 
feniibility, to refign his crbwn and to divide his king- 
dom amongll his three daughters^ the youngeft of 
whom, who was his favourite, not anfwering his fan- 
guine expectations in expreffions of affe^ion to him, 
he for ever baniflies, and endows her fifters with her 
allotted fhare. Their unnatural ingratitude, the into- 
lerable affronts, indignities, and cruelties he fuffers 
from them, and the remorfe he feels from his impru- 
dent reiignation of his power, at firfl inflame him with 
the mod violent rage, and by degrees drive him to 
madnefs and death. This is the outline of the fable. 

' I ihall confine myfelf at prefent to coniider fingly 

the judgment and art of the poet, in defcribing the 

origin and progrefs of the diftraftion of L^ar ^ in which, 

I think, be has fuccceded betttt t\ii.ii vdl^ c^%t^Trtv\.<iT^ 

3 



even thftn Euripides himfeff, whom LoUgimis fb liiglil^ 
iBommeads for his reprefentation of the mad&efs of 0*^- 
Tcftcs. 

It is well eontrtved| tliat tlie BrR affront that is of* 
fered Lear, (hould be a propxiTal from Gon^rill, tus el* 
deft daughter, to leffien the number of his knight^^, 
%vhich muft ,needs affed and irritate a perfoii fo jealous 
'of his r«i&k and the refpef^ due to it. He is at firft ar 
ftoniihed at the Complicated impudence and ingratitude 
%{ this defign ^ but quickly kindles into rage, and re- 
folves to depart inftantlj : 

i ' ' D arknefe and devils !— — • 

Saddle my horf5», call my tr^n together-^— 

Degenerate biftftfd ! I^tl not trouble tkee.«-^ 

This is followed by a fevere refleftion upon his b'kn 
folly for refigning his crown ! ^nd a fblemn invocation 
'to Nature, to heap the moft horrible curfes on the head 
of Gonerill, that her own offspcing may -prove equally 
%ruel and unnatural 5 

that (he may fcel^ 
. £[ow fliarper than a ferpent^s tooth it is. 
To hare a thankleis child !—— 

Wheli Albaiiy demands the 'caiife of this pafliony 
tear anrwdtSy " 1*11 tell thee ]" but immediately cries 
out to ConeriU, 

— — A'LJfe and^eath I I am alhamcd, 
That thou haft power to fiiake my manhood thus* 
»- — Blafts and fogs upon thee ! 
Th' unteiited woftndings of a &t!btt^ cuifc 
Pie>ce every tenft about thecl 

ViQL.lV, C 
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He (tops a little and refledb : 

Ha ! is it come to this ? 
Let it be fo ! I have another daughter, . 
Whoy 1 am fure, is kind and comfortaUe. 
When (he (hall hear this of thee» with her nadls 
She'll flea thy wolfifh vifage— — 

He was, however, midaken 5 £ot the firft object he cn- 
counteiA in the caftle of the Earl of Gloucefter, whi- 
ther he fled to meet his other daughter, was his fervant 
in the docks : from whence he may eadly conjedure 
w^at reception he is to meet with ^ 

Death on my date ! Wherefore' 
Should he dt here ? 

He adds immediately afterwards, 

O me, my heart ! my rifing heart !— but down* 

By which dngle line the inexpredible anguKh of his 
mindt and the dreadful conflid of oppodte padions with 
which it is agitated, are more forcibly exprefied, than 
by the long and laboured fpeech, enumerating the cau*- 
fes of his angui(b, that Rpwe and other modem tragic 
writers would certunly have put injto his month. But 
Nature, Sophocles, and Shakefpeare, reprefent the 
fleelings of the heart in a different manner : by a broL- 
en hint, a (hort exclamation, a word, or a look: 

They mingle not, *mid deep felt fighs and groans^ 
Defcriptions gay, or quaint comparifons, 
A^ bowery &r-fetch'd thougbts t3a.«;\t tc«n!&% ^idmt v 
JU Huts couccit with paflion^ yroe mx\imx» 
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Here paffion prompts each (hort, expreffive fpeech ^ 
Or iilence paints what words can never reach. 

J.W. 

« 

When Jocafla, in Sophocles, has difcovered that Oedi- 
pus was the n^urderer of her hufband, (he immediately 
leaves the ftage ^ but in Corneille and Dryden fhe 
continues on it during a whole fcene, to bewail her def- 
tiny in fet ipeeches, I fhould be guilty of infenfibili- 
tjr and injuAice, if I did not take this occafion to ac- 
knowledge, that I have been more moved and delight- 
ed, by hearing this fingle line fpoken by the only a£lor 
of the age, who underftands and telifhes thefe little 
touches of nature, and therefore the only one qualified 
to perfonate this mod difficult chamber of Lear, than 
by the moil pompous declaimer of the moft pompous 
i^eeches in Cato or Tamerlane. 

In the next fcene, the old king appears in a very di- 
flrefsful iituation. He informs Regan, whom he be- 
lieves ^o be dill a£hiated by filial tendernefs, of the 
cruelties *he had fuffered from her fifler Gonerill^ in ve- 
Ty pathetic terms: 

Beloved Regan, 
Thy fiiler^s naught — O Regan ! (he hath tied 
^harp toothM unkindnefs, like a vulture, here. 
I fcarce can fpeak to thee-— thouUt not believe, 
With how depravM a quality— -O Rega n 

It IS a firoke of wonderful art in the poet to reprefent 
him incapable of fpecifying the particular ill ufage he 
has received, and breaking off thus abt>r^\V^^ ^:&M^v% 
voice was cboaked by tendernefs aad te&nXxDk&tX* 

C z ^^WV«^ 
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Whcli Regan counfels him to a(k iier After forgive- 
nefs, he falh on his knees, with ft very ftriking kind of 
irony, and afks her how fuch fupplicating language aB 
this becometh him ; . 

• 

Dear daughter, I confeft th^I am old; 
Age is unneceffarj : on m/ knees I beg. 
That ^ouUl vouchfiife sie rament, bed ^nd food» 

fiiit being again exhorted to fae for |econciCation, th« 
advice wounds him to the quick, and forces faim into 
execrations agaznfl Gonerill, which, thoogh they chill 
the foul with horror, are yet weU fitted td the imjpe^ 
tuoHty of his temper : 

She liath abated me vf half my trtili ; 

LookM black upon nve > ftnit k mc ynA liet fbnjjjveif 

Moft fcrpent-Kke, upon the very heart— *• 

All the ilor'd vengeances of heaven iWl 

On her ungrateful top ! Strike htr young boneSi 

Ye taking airs, with himenefs ! «■'■ 

Ye nimble lightnings, dart your blinding flames 

Into her fcomful eyes ? "i* - 

*^c wretched king, Httle imagining -fliat he » to bfc 
outcaft from Regan aifo, adds very moving y 

— -k^'Tistiot in th^ 



To grudge my pleafures, to cut off my traioi 
To bandy hafty words, to fcant aiy fiices.— - 
— — — Thou better knew^ft 
The offices of nature, bond of childhood^——* 
Thjr h^lfo* th' kingdom thou Yiiii^ nox. fox^o^., 
'^^^^rcin I thee endow'i— — 

i " 
i 
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Tbat th^bope^ kelu4 coneeiTed of tender u&ge £com 
Regan fliould be deceived,, heightens his difbeft to a 
great degree. Yet it is ilill aggraTatcd and increafed, 
bj the fudden appearance of Gonerill ^ upon the un* 
cxpeded fight of whom he exclaims, 

■ - W ho comes here ? O heavens ! 

If yon do love old men, if your fweet fwa^ 

Allow obedience, tf yoiirfeWes are old. 

Make it y^of e«iif#, fend down and take my past f 

This addrefs is furely pathetic beyond exprefiion ^ it is- 
ftafoe eiiottgh Kr Hpeak of it in^ die cold terms of eriti* 
(ittak Theve follows a queflioik to- Go&eriU^ that I 
kuve sever f etd withMl tears : 

Ash not afham^d to look upon this beard ? 

This fcene abounds with many noble turns of paf* 
fion, 01^ rather confli£^s of very different paf&ons. The 
ttAuman daughters urge him in vttn, by all the fophif- 
tical andunfiCal arguments they were mlflreffes of, to 
diminifii the number of his train* He ftnlWersthem hy^ 
only four poignant words : 

I gave you all ! 

When Regan at laft confents to receive him, but 
without any attendants, for that he might be lerved by 
her own domeflics, he can no longer contain his difap* 
pointment and rage. Fir ft he appeals to the heavens, 
and points out to them a fpedacle that is indeed inimi- 
tably affe6lin^; 

Voa fee me here, ye Gods ! a poor o\d m-axi.^ 
A^fuU of grief as age, wretched in \>o\\i-. 
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If it be you that flir thefe daughters hearts- 
Agalnfl their father, Ibol me not fo much 
To bear it tamely ! 

Then fudcknly he addreffes Goxnerit and Regan 
In the fevereil terms and with the bitterefl threats :. 

— Ne, you unnatural hags ! 

I will have fuch revenges on you both— ^ 

That all the world fhall— tl will do fuch things-^ 

What they arc yet, I know not— 

Nothing occurs to his mind fevere Plough for them 
to fuffery or him to inflid. His pailion rifes to a height 
that deprives him of articulation. He tells them that 
he will fubdue hi$ forrow, though almoil irrefiilible } 
and that they (hall not triumph over his weaknefs : 

Y ou think I'll weep ! 
No ! I'll not weep 5 I have full caufe of weepmg y 
But this heart fhall break into a thoufand flaws. 
Or e'er I'll weejp ! 

He concludes, 

O fool— I ftiall go mad ! » 



which is an artful anti9ipation, that judicioufly pre: 
pares us for the dreadful event that is to foUpw. la the 
(ucceeding a^s. 



^o,.C^\N: 
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Sj^eret infefliSj metuU fecundus^ 

Aheramfortem bene praftartttum 

FeBus^ HoRi 

Whoe'er enjoys th* mxtroubted bread. 
With. Virtue Vtraflquil wiidom bleft ) 
- With hope the gloomy hour can cheer, 
And temper happinefs with fear. Francis. 

Almst, the dervife, whp watched the facred lamp in 
the fepulchre of the Prophet, as he one day rofe up 
Irom the devotions of the morning, which he had per* 
formed at the gate of the temple with his body turned 
towards the eafl and his forehead on the earth, faw be« 
fore him. a man in fplendid apparel attended by a long 
retinue, who gazed fledfaf^ly at L*im with a look of 
mournful complacence, and Teemed delirous to fpeak,. • 
but unwilling to o^end. 

The Dervife, after a ftiort filence, advanced, and fa- 
luting him with the calm dignity viVAcV vd^^^tTv-^'wi^ 
confers upon humility, requefted tWtVit v«o\iX^x^N^^ 
lusjpurpofe, 

C 4 "' ^^^^=«^ 
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*' Almet," faid the ftrangcr, " thou fccft before thee 
'' a man, whom the hand of profperity has oyerwhe^m- 
" ed with WTctchednefs. Whatever I once deiired as, 
'' the means of happincfs, I ao:W pofiefk : bat I am. not^ 
" yet happy, and therefore I defpair. I regret the* 
*' lapfe of time, becaufe it glides away without enjoy- 
** ment > and as I expedl nothing in the future but the 
** vanitiei oF the paft, 1 dp not wHh that th^ future 
** fhould arrive.. Yet I tremble left it (hould be cut 
** off'y and my heavl &tik» when I anticipate the mo-. 
** ment, in which eternity fhall clofe over the vacuity 
" of my life, like the fea.upoa-the path of^ (hip, ^dr 
'^ leave no traces of my e;dftence more durable than, 
** the furrow which remains after the waves have u-- 
^ nited. If in the treafures q£ thy ^yifdom thqre is any; 
*^ precept to obtflii^ leUcity, vouchiafe il to me::, foi; 
'* this purpofe am 1 come^ » purpefe which yet i fiBRr- 
*^ ed to leve^l, leftUke ail. the fotp^ k ftouU/bc. 
^' di&ppointed/' Aloiitt Ufte^ed^ w^h liookft of s&o* 
nifhment and pity, to this complaint of a being, in. 
whom reafoa was known to be a pledge ol iltouKMrtitityi^ 
but the ferenity o§ his countenance fooB returned^ ^^^^ 
ibretching out his hand towards Hea^Fen, ** Stranger,*^ 
&id he, ^* the knowkdge which I have received from^ 
*^ the. Prophet, I will communicate to thee.*' 

As I was fitting one evening at the porch of the- 
temple penflve and 'alone, 'mine eye wandered among 
the multitude that was (battered before me.; and while 
I remarked the wearincfs and foltcitude which was vi-^ 
fibl^ in every countenance, I was fwddenly ft ruck with 
s fesfe oi their condition. Wretched mortals, faid I, 
to what purpofe are jon bufy ? i£ to ^od\iee\wi^'wvti^%v 
^f' -^hoxfi. i& it, enjoyed ? Dp thelixi^ti^ o£ l-^^^i ^"^^ 
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tht fiMis of Pcrfia, beftow felicity on thofe whe wear 
tliem, equal to the wretcbednefs of yonder flaves whom 
I fee leading the camels that bring them > Is the fine- " 
nefs of the texture, or the fplendor of the tints, regard* 
ed with delight by thofe to whom cuftom has render* 
ed them familiar ? or can the power of habit render 
others infenfible of pain, who Kve only to traverfe the- 
defert ^ a fcene of dreadful uniformity, where a barren 
level is bounded only by the horizon 5 where no change. 
of profped, or variety of images, relieves the traveller 
from a fenfe of toil.and danger, of whirlwinds which in^ 
a moment may bury him in the fand, and of thirft, which 
the wealthy have given half their pofleffions to allay ? 
Do thofe on whom hereditary diamonds fparkle with 
unregarded luflre, gain from the pofl'edion what is lofl~ 
by the wretch who feeks-them in the mine ^ who lives- 
excluded from, the common bounties of nature ^ to 
whom evenr the vicif&tude of day and night is not 
known ^ who fighs in perpetual darknefs, and whofe^- 
life is one mournful alternative of infenfibility and la- 
bour.?' If thofe are not happy who poiTefs, in propor- 
tion as thofe are wretched wha bellow, how vain a 
dream is the life of man ! and if there iis, indeed, fuch • 
difference in the value of exiflence, . how fiiall we ac* 
quit of partiality; the hand *by. which this difference 
has been made ?"• 

While my thoughts thus multiplied, and my heart 
burned within me, I became fenfible of a fudden in- 
ffuence from above. The ffrects and the crowds of 
Mecca difappeared j I found myfelf fitting on the de- 
clivity of a mountain, and perceived at m^ i\^\ VvsA- 
an an^cl, whom 1 knew to be. Azotaxv \Xit mvcvA^x ^'v 
reproof. When I faw him, I was 3Ltx«\d- \ ^«&^^:«^^ 
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eyes upon tbe ground, and was about to deprecate his 
anger, when he commanded, me to be £lent. ** Al- 
met," laid he,, " thou haft devoted thy life to medita- 
*^ tion, that thy counfel might deliver ignorance from. 
** the mazes of error, and deter prefumption. from the. 
" precipice ofguilt y but the book of nature thou haft. 
^ read without underftanding ^ it is again open before^ 
** thee : look up, confider it, and be wife.." 

I looked up, and beheld an inclofure, beautiful ass 
the gardens of Paradife^ bat of a fmall exten^. Through, 
the middle, there was a green walk ^ at the end, at 
wild defert y and beyond, impenetrable darknefs. The. 
walk was ftiaded with trees of every kind, that were, 
covered at once with bloflbms and fruit. ^ innumerable: 
birds were iinging^ in the branches y the grafs was in--- 
termingled with flowers, which impregnated, the breeze: 
with fragrance, and painted the path with beauty y om 
one fide flowed a gentle traufparent ftream, which was. 
juft heard to murmur over the gplden fands that fpark- 
led at the bottom 5 and on- the other were walks and^ 
bowers, fountains, grottojes, and cafcades^ which diver- 
fified the fcene with ejidlefs variety, but did not con- 
ceal the bounds. 

While I was gazing in a tranfport of delight and. 
wonder on this enchanting fpot, I perceived a man. 
itealing along the walk with a thoughtful aud delibe-. 
rate pace : his eyes were fixed upon the earth, and his 
arms croffed on his bofom } he fometimes ftarted, as if. 
a fudden pang had feized him -y his countenance ex- 
preyed folicitude and terror 3 he looked round with a. 
figh, and having gazed a moment on the defert that 
]a^ before him, he feemed as if he wiflied to flop, but 
tras Izafelled forwards by fomc ia\*A\A^ ^ov<w\V\^ 
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features however foon fettled again into a calm xnelan- 
cholj 'y his eye was again fixed on the ground > and he 
went on, as before, with apparent reluctance, but with- 
out -emotion. I was ibruck with this appearance ', and 
tiiming h2L&ily to the Angel, was about to inquire 
what could produce fuch infelicity in a being, furround- 
ed with every obje£l that could gratify every fenfe y 
but he prevented my requeft : ** The book of nature,**^ 
(aid he, *^ is before thee ^ look up, confider it, and be- 
** wife." I looked, and beheld a valley between two- 
mountains that were craggy and barren : on the path* 
there was no verdure, and the mountains afforded no' 
fhade ^ the fun burned in the zenith, and e very fpring was ' 
dried up ^ but the valley terminated in a country that 
was pleafant and fertile, fhaded with woods, and adorn- 
ed with buildings; At a fecond view, I difcovered a 
man in this valley, meagre indeed and naked, but his 
countenance was cheerful, and his deportment a6live ^ 
he kept his eye fixed upon the country before him, and 
looked as if he would have run, but that he was reilrain« 
ed, as the other had been impelled, by fome fecret in- 
fluence y fome times, indeed, I perceived a fudden ex- 
preffion of pain, and fometimes he ilopped fhort as 
if his foot was pierced by the afperities of the way y 
hat the fprightlinefs of his countenance inflantly re- 
turned, and he preffed forward without appearance of' 
repining or complaint. 

. I turned again toward the Angel, impatient to in- 
quire from what fecret fource happinefs was derived, iir* 
a fituation fo different from that in which it-might have* 
been ei^pedled : but he again preve^l^d xxv^ x«e^<^^v 
**Ahaet/* faid he, " remetnbex Yi\iaX \^i^\x\«&. ^^«^v 

C6 '1^ 
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*^ and^ let thi$ m^noria). be written upon: tW tablets q£ 
*^ thy hcajrt. RemeaJser, Afaae^ that tha world iib 
'^ which thou art placed, Ubut the road to another y 
**" and that happine& depends- note upon the paith, bat» 
**" the end 'y tlte value of this period, of thy^ exiftcace- 
** i$ fixed by hope and fear. The wsttch who wUhed:: 
^ to tingtr in the garden^ whalooked round upoo it» 
** limtts with- terror, was deditute of enjoyment, bcK 
^ caufe he was deftitute of hope, and was perpetuallyv 
^ tormented by. the dread of loiing th«t which. yet he' 
*^ did not enjoy } the ibag. of the biirds had bee« re^ 
^ peated till it was. not hea^, and tJie flowers had fo. 
^ often recurred that their beauty was not feen y the^* 
** riv^r gUdtd by unnoticed y and he feai^ed to lift hisjc 
** eye to the profpefi, left he fhould behold the waftot: 
**^ that circum&:rlbed it. But he thal^ t(»led thvougk.*: 
^^ the valify was happy, h^cauf<i^ he looked forward: 
^' with hope; Thus, to. the fbjourner upon earthy it is«. 
'^ of little moinenty whet^ejp the- path he trcads^ be*, 
^f ftrewed with flowers ou with thorns, if he perceives- 
*^' himfelf to, approach thofe. regions, ia comparifo« o6j 
^ which the thorns and the flowers of this wildemefs^ 
'* lofe their di^ndipn^ and sve both alike impotent ta. 
^ give pleafnre or paitk 

** What then ha» Eternal Wifdom imeqoally difhi^ 
^ bnted^ That which can make cv«ry flation happy,. 
^* and without, which every ftatioa moft bew^^tched^, 
** k acquired: by Vi^tue^ and Virtue i» poflible to all.. 
*^ Remembeiy Almet, the vifioar which thoa hatiGb feen^ 
^^ and let my. words, be writDeii on the tablet ol thy»> 
^ heart, that thou meffSt dixefl the waadevfy ta hap^ 

f^ IJmfii) aod juftii^ Cod to mnki*^ 
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Whiles the voice of. Azoran was yet founding in my. 

ear, die profpeift vanifiied from before me, and I foimd. 

myfelf again fitting at the. porch. of the temple. The- 

fiiB: was^ gone down, the mttltitude wa» retired te- reft, . 

aqd the folemn quiet of. midnight concurred with the 

refolutioB.of my doubts to complete the tranquillity o£:' 

my mind. 

Suchy my fon,. was the rifion. which the Prophet 

VDuchlafed mc, not for my fake only, but for thine*. 

Thou . hafi fought felicity in temporal things ^ and^. 

therefore, thou art difappointed. Le^ not iafirudlon^ 

be loft upon thee,, as the feal of Mahomet in thennrell- 
of Aris y but go dty way, let thy flock clothe the nak- 
ed, and thy table feed the hungry^ deliver the poor* 
&om oppreffion^ and let thy oonverfatioa be^ above. 
Thus fh^t thott ^ rejoice m Hope,^" and look fbrwank 
tcr tke endof Hie as the. cen&mmation of thy felicity^ 

Alaet, in whoTefareaft devotion kindled as he fpake^. 
vetumed into the temf^, and the fivanger ^parted . i»; 
pcaice.. 
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Scr^imus indoBi- doBtquf, H<ni* 

All«d^re to write, wbo can or cannot resMii 

XflEf who have attentively confidered the hiilory of^ 
Biankind, know that every age has its peculiar, charac- 
ter. Atone time, no defire is felt* but for military* 
hcnours ^ every fummer affords battles and iieges, and 
tke world i% filled. with ravage, bloodfhed, and devafta- 
tion : this fanguinary fury at length fubfides, and.na* 
tlons aro divided into fadions, by controveriies about 
points that will never be decided. Men then grow 
weary of debate and altercation, and apply themfelves 
to the arts of profit \ trading companies are formed, 
manufactures improved, and navigaticm extended : and 
nothing is any longer thought on, but the increafe and 
prefervation of property^ the artifices of getting money, 
and~the pleafures of fpending it. 

The prefent age, if we confider chiefly the ilate- of 

our own country, . may be ftyled with great propriety 

the Age of Authors ^ for, perhaps, there never was a 

time, in which men ol all degrees o{ ^AAWx^y^^ cv^ty 

^^d of education, of every piofcffioiiuiii«ta5V>l^»«siv^ 
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were pofling with ardor fo general to the prefsi. Th& 
province of writing, was formerljr left to thofe, who hj. 
iludjy or appearance of fiudy, were fuppofed to have^ 
gained. knowledge unattapiablebj- the.bufy part of man- 
kind 3 but. in thefe enlightened days, every man is qua* 
lified to ihftru6l every, other man , and he that beats 
the anvily or guides the plough, not content with fup- 
plying corporal necef&ties, amufes himfelf in the hours 
of leifure with providing intelledlual plcaTures. for his 
countrymen.. 

It may be obfervedy that of. this, as of other evils^. 
complaints have been made by every generation : but; 
though it may, perhaps, be true, that at all times mc^er 
have been willing than- have been able to write, yet* 
there is no realbn.for believing, that ^ the dogmatical, 
legions of. the j^jefent .race, were ever equalled in numt 
ber by. any former period ^ for fo . widely is. fpread the 
kch of literary praire,.that;almoft: every, man is an au*- 
thor, either in aft or: in pui^ofo 5. has -either bcftowed; 
his favours on the public, or with-holds them, that they, 
may be more.fcaibnably oHered, or. nulde; mere* worth }r« 
of acceptanoe;. 

In former timesy. the pen, like the fword^ .was confi- 
dered as.confighed by- nature to the hands of men ) the-, 
ladies contented themfelves with private virtues and 
dome flic excellence 5 and a female writer, like a fe- 
male warrior, was confidered as a kind of- excentric^ 
being, that deviated, however illuftriouflyj frx>m her/ 
due fphere of motion, and was^ therefore, rather to be^ 
razed at with wonder, than 'countenanced by imitation*. 
Cut as the times pad are faid to have been a nation q€ 
Amstzons, who drew the how aad v\fi\^fe^\^cw^^^^^^ 
axcj formed encampments and Yjaft.cd tka\\oxL"& \ ^^^^ ^^^* 
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solution of yt2tr9 has now pi*oct)uee^ a generation of 
Amazons of the pen^ who with the fpirit of theif pre- 
deceflbrs have fet mafcjiline tyranny at defiance^ af' 
ierted their clMm to the regions of fcience, and feeza 
sefolved to conteft the u&rpations of virilitj. 

Some, indeed, there are of both fexe?, who are an- 
thocs only in deiire, but hftve not yet attained the 
power of exeeuting their intentions y. whofe pAtform-r 
ances have not arrived at bulk fufficicnt to form a vo- 
lumcy or who have not the confidei.ce, however impar 
tient of namelefs obfcurity, to folicit openly the af- 
fiftance of the printer. Among thefe are the innume- 
rahle correfpondents of public papers, who are always 
offering afiiilanee which no man will receive, and fug- 
geiling hints that are never taken, and who complain 
loudly of the perverfenefs and arrogance of authors^ 
lament their iafenfibilfty of their own intereft, and fill 
the coflTee-houfes with dark ftories of performances^ 
by eminent hands, which have been o£^red and rejed.^ 

, 'Eo what caufe this* univerfal eagernefs of writing 
can be properly afcribed, I have not yet been able 
to di&over. It- is- &id, that every art is propagat- 
ed in proportion ta the rewards conferred upon it^ 
a%poii^on from which a firanger would naturally infer, 
that literature, was- now bleffed . with- patronage far 
tranfcenc^g the candour or m«imfieence.of.the Auguf^ 
tine age ; that the read to greatne& was open to> none 
hat authors 5 and- that by wntii^ al^one, riehes- and 
honour were to-be obtained. 

Bm fince it is true, that writers, like other compe* 
tilr«fs> are vwy Ultlte difpofcd to- favour one another, it 
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i9 not to be expelled, that at a time yihen trerj man^ 
writes, an^ mau. wtU patronize ^ and, accordingly, 
there is not one tkat I can roQoHed at pxefent, whpr 
profefie9 tke leaft regard for the votaries of feience, iliv 
vites the addrefles of learned men, orfeemsto hope for 
reputation from anj p^n b^ his own» 

The canfe, therefore, of thl» epijjenucal; cpnipin(cjr 
for the de(lru6lion of paper^ mufi remain a fecret ^ nor 
canr I diicOveiv whether we owe it to the influences o| 
the confteUatieR», or ^e intempec^ttrre of feafbns f 
whether the long conti^ui^nce of the wind at any (ingle, 
point, or ifitoicicating rapoura exhaled £rom the earthy 
have turned oiyr nobler and our peaiimtr, ottr (bldier« 
^nd tra^Sy o«r.men sipd woiiK^n, a]U. into wits, philo-t 
Ipphers, aad'wrketsk 

' It is, indeed, of more importance to fearch out thtf 
core than the caufe of thia inteOedual malady ; and he; 
wotrid dc^fitve well of his coontry, wha, inflead of ama** 
fing htmfelf with conjefinral fpecnlations, fhovHd fodf. 
means of per&ading the peer to inipeft his ftewanTr 
accounts, or repair the rural manfion of his anceftors,^ 
who could replace the tradefman behind his counter^* 
and^ fend back the fto'mer to the mattock and the fhdh 

General irregularities are known in time to remedjr 
themfelves. By the coofHtution of ancient Egypt, the* 
pricifFhood was continually increafing, till at length 
there was no people bcfide themfclves j the eflablilh-*. 
ment was then djffolvcd, and the number of priefts was 
reduced and limited. Thus among us, writers will,, 
perhaps, be mnltipliedj till no readers will be found, 
and then the ambition of writing muft nece&arily ceafe. 

But as it will be long before the cure is thus ^t«^ac«- . 
ftJ^jrcffcQed, ancj th<! evil DbiQuld V>c^o^^^^^ Si \v\i^ 
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poOlble, before it rifes to £o great a keight, I could 
wi(h that both fexes would fix their thoughts upon 
fome falutary confiderationsy which might reprefs their 
ardor for that reputation which not one of many thou- 
lands is fated to obtain^ 

Let it be deeply imprefled and frequently recollect- 
ed, that he who has not obtained the proper qualifi- 
cations of an author,, can have no excufe for the arro- 
gance of writing, but the power of imparting to mankind 
fbmethiBg necefiary to be knowrn» A man uneducat- 
ed or unlettered, may fometimes dart a ufeful thought,, 
or make a lucky difcovery, or obtain by chance fome 
£ecret of nature, or fome intelligence of fa£ls, of which 
the mofl enlightened mind may be ignorant, and which 
it is better to reveal, though by a rude and unikilful 
communicatioB, than to lofc for ever by fupprefling it. 

But few will be juftified by this plea ; for of the in- 
numerable books and pamphlets that have overflowed 
the nation, fcarce one has made any addition to real 
knowledge, or contained more than a tranfpofition of 
common fentiments and a repetition of conunon phra«> 
fes. 

It wiU be naturally inquired, .when the man who 
feels .an inclination to write, may venture to fuppofe 
faimfelf properly qualified j and, fince every man is in- 
clined to think well of his own intelle^l,, by what teil 
be may try his abilities, without hazarding the can>- 
tempt or refentment. of the public. 

The firft qualification, of a writer,, is a perfeft know- 
ledge of the fubjc£l which he undertakes to treat ^ 
fince we cannot teach what we do not know, nor can 
properly undertake to inHrud others, while we are our- 

felves 
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felves ia want of indradion. The next requifite h^ 
that he be mafter of the language in which he delivers 
his fcntiments j if he treats of icience and demonftrar 
tion, that he has attained a flyle clear, pure^nervous, and 
fexpreflive ^ if his topics be probable and perfuafbr j^ 
that he be able to recommend them by the fuper-addi- 
tion of elegance and imagery, to difplay the colours of 
varied didion^ and pour forth the muiic of modulated 
periods. 

If it be again inquired, upon what principles anj 
man fhaU conclude that he wants theie powers, it maj 
be readily anfwered, that no end is attained but by the 
proper means ^ he only can rationally prefume that he 
underflands a fubjed^, who has read and compared the 
writers that have hitherto difcuffed it, familiarifed* 
their arguments to: himfelf by long meditation, confult- 
ed the foundations of different fydems, and feparated 
truth from error by a rigorous examination. 
* In like manner, he only has a right to fuppofe that he 
can exprefs his thoughts, whatever they are, with per- 
fpicuity or elegance, wha has carefuUy perufed' the 
bed authors, accurately noted their diveriities of ftyle, 
diligently iele^^ed- the beft modes of di^ion, and fami- 
liarifed them by long habits of attentive praftice. 

No man is a rhetorician or philofopher by chance. 
He who know:8 th»t he undertakes to write en quef-^ 
tions which he has never Hudied, may without hefita*- 
tion determine, that he is about ta wafle his own time 
and that of his reader, and expofe himfelf to the deri^ 
fion of thofe whom he afpires to inflrud y he that without 
forming his flyle by the fludy of the beft models, haf- 
tens. to obtrude his compofitions on the public, may be 
certjiiii, that whatever hop^ ot ^aVM&ir} tEW|A^^^SI^'^0 
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ftall (hock the learned ear with barbasifinfiy and co&tt^- 
bate, wbcxerex his work fball be iccexve^ to the de>- 
pmradon of tafle and the cmxpfgtivfk o£ boqpage* 
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turn m coTihfuuitry miciofis^ m/imi^ IkiNt. 

Mifiirih agiauui amop^ ix 9M/cm wm^^ 

Vim. 

Hwg^ boiUsif twmAt botton ^S bb hrttS^ 
And bnovf wh^d wkb tkmmt hb Cmd epprefti;. 
And cottfekm* worlb h^ U>*ruig.m^his ^oagbt : 
And loT^ b^jl jcaioufjr to utadkieft wrooj^t. 

Xbqnmir and' a ghoft bave been, fre^ently introdiiced' 
iato tragedy b^ barren and atecbanical pla]F-wright5, 
mf propet cJbje^ ta impseis tersor. and aftoniflMnent,. 
where the diftrcfs has. aot been iapottant enough tO' 
fender it pf obabTe that, nature wooM mterpofe for the 
&kt of the fttfferers^ and whese theiie objedls them* 
^/piffs hawe not been fisppoiUiA by foVtalbVc ^««Ufa^?ciX:&« 
*fi«Brfp, is9^ bawcTzt^ been, made n£a o5 ^\x^i %Tt^ 

7 - ^vt^gOLe^xia;; 



judgment and good-cBed by Shaketpeare, to heighten 
snd imprefs the diftreffes of Lear. 

The venerable and wsetched old king is driven out 
by both his daughters, without neceflkrie^ and without 
attendants, not only in the night, but in the midil of a 
iooft dreadful fiorm, and on a bleak 2tdd barren heaths 
On his firft appearance in this fituation, he draws an 
4Utful and pathetic comparifon betwixt the ieverity of 
the temped and of his dai\ghters : 

Rumble thy bel^ full ! fpit, fiite, fpoUt, raini 
. I^or rain, wind, thund^, fire, are my daughters* 
I tax not you, ye elements, with unkindnefs 5 . 
I never gave you kingdt)m, called you children : 
You owe me no fubfcription. Then let fall 
Your Irorrible pleafure. Here I ftand your flavej 
A poor, iBfirrn^ weak^ and dd^ifod old man I 

The ilotm tontiniing witb equal violence, he drops 
lfor a tnoment the confideration of his own miferies^ 
and takes occafion to moralife on the terrors which 
fuch commotions of nature (liould raife in the breafl of 
dhcxet and oinpuniihed villainy ; 



-Tremble thou wretch. 



That haft within thee undivulged crimes 

Unwhipt of juftice \ Hide thee, thou bloody band ^ 

Thou pequr'd, and thou fimilar of. virtue^. 

That art inceftuous !-— 

— Clofe pent-up guilts 

Rive your concealing continents, and cc^ 

Tbeie dreadful fummoncrs gciict \ 



^ 
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He adds, with refexence to his own cafe, 

— —I am a man 
More iinn^d againft, tlian finning. 

Kent mod earneftly entreats him to enter a hovel 
which he had difcoVered on the heath ) and on pre£- 
iing him again and again to take (helter there, Lear 
exclaims. 



Wilt break my heart !- 



Much Is contained In thefe four words 5 as If he had 
fald, *^ the kindnefs and the gratitude of this fervant 
•* exceeds that of my own children. Though 1 have 
** given them a kingdom, yet have they bafely difcaid- 
*^ ed me, and fu£Fei;ed a head fo did and ' white as 
** mine to be expofed to this terrible temped, while 
*' this fellow pities and would protect me from its 
^ rage. I cannot bear this kindnefs from a perfect 
** Granger j it breaks my heart." All this fcems to 
be Included in that fhort exclamation, which another 
writer, lefs acquainted with nature, would have dif- 
played at large ^ fuch a fuppreflion of fentiments plain- 
ly implied, is judicious and affe£ling. The refledlions 
that follow are drawn likewlfe from an intimate know- 
ledge of man; 

When the mind^s free, 

The body's delicate j the temped in mj mind 
Doth from my fenfes take all feeling elfe^ 
Save what beats there— —- 
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Here the remembrance of his daughters behavtbur 
xufhes upon him, and he exclaims, full of the idea of 
its unparalleled cruelty^ 

• " " • ^ "*' 

——Filial ingratitude ! 

Is it not, as this mouth ihould tear this hand 

For lifting fipod to it ! 

He then changes his ftjle, and vows with impotent 
menaces, as if Hill in pofTefliGn of the power he had re- 
£gned, to revenge himfelf on his oppreflbrs, and to 
iieel his bread with fortitude : 

But 111 punifhhome. 
No, I will weep no more ! 

But the fenfe of his fufferings returns again, and he 
forgets the refplution he had formed the momient be- 
fore: 

In fuch a night 

To (hut me put !.— Pour on, I will endure- 
In fuch a night as this ! ■ 

At which, with a beautiful apoftrophe, he fuddenly ad- 
refles himfelf to his abfent daughters, tenderly remind- 
ing them of the favours he had fo lately and fa liberal* 
Ij conferred upon them : 

.■ " O Regan, Gonerill, 

Your old kind father j whofe frank heart gave all ! 

O that way madnefs lies ^ let me fliun that) 

No mor6 of that ! 

The turns of pstBion in thefe few Une* ^x^ ^^ q^v^ 

Mnd rarious, that I thought they merited X.o \ie ^ 

mteljr pointed out by a kind of pcrjeXuil ^oxom^^"^^^ 



Tb€ imxA h neTtr fe kaSblj iitpoki to pity tte 
likiilaituii^ ef 6tlitrs, as when it is itfelf fbbdued anA 
(bftened by calamhy. Adverfity diffofes a kind dF 
iacred calm over the bretiily that is tbt parent of 
thoughtfulnefs tmd meditation. Th^ following re- 
fiefiions of Lear in his next fpeech, when his paflioik 
lias fubiided for a ihort iatenroly are equally proper 
•end flrikingi 

Poor nake3 wretches, wherefoeVr ye arc, 
That bide the pelting of this pitylefs fiorm ! 
'How ihall your houfelefs heads, and unfed fides, 
Your loopM and windowed raggcdnefs, defend you 
'From feafons fuch j^4^& I 

tit concludes with a lentimeift finely fuited to his 
^bondidon, and worthy to be written in charaders of 
j^ld in the <dofet. of evevy monarch jxpon earth : 

O^ I have taVn 
Too Ettle care of this. T^ke pTiyfic, pomp . 
•Expofe thyfelf to feel what wretches feel 5 
. That thou may'il (hake the fuperflux to them, 
And (hew the Heaven^s more juft ! ■ ■■ 

Lear being at kft perfuad^d to take iheher in tlft 
hovel, the poet has artfully contrived to lodge there 
Edgar, the difcarded fon of Gloucefler, who counter- 
feits the charader and habit of a mad beggar^ haunted 
by an evil demon, and who& foppofed fuffcrings are 
Enumerated with tin inimitable wildnefs of fancy ; 
** Whom the foul fiend hath led through fire, and 
f tlwroi^ flame, through <»rd ted vribl^l^^ oVr bog 

M Bttd 
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** and qu^igmii^ '^ that hath kid knives under his pillo w. 
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and halters in his pew ^ fet ratfhane by his por- 
ridge 'y made him proud of heart, to ride on a bay 

^* trotting horfe over four inchM bridges,, to courfe 
his own (hadow for a traitor.— -Blefs thy five wits, 
Tom^s a cold i'^ The aflumed madnefs of Edgar, 

and the real difb^ion of Lear, form a judicious con* 

trad. 

Upon perceiving the nakednefs and wretchedneAi 
of this figure, the poor kiqgs alks a queftion that I 
never could read without Ilrong emotions of pity and 
admiration : 

What ! have his daughters brought him to this pafs ? 
•Couldfl thou fave nothing ? Didft thou give them -all ^ 

And when Kent afiures him, that the beggar hath no 
daughters j he hafHly anfwers 3 

Death, traitor, nothing could have fubdued nature 
To fuck A lowne&, but his- unkind daiughters. 

Afterwards, upon the calm contemplation of the mi- 
{ery of Edgar, he breaks out into the following ferious 
and pathetic reflection : ^^ Thou wert better in thy 
** grave, than to anfwer with thy uncovered body thi« 
** extremity qf the fkies. Is man no more than this ? 
** £)onfider him well. Thou ow'ft the worm no filk, 
'* the beaft no hide, the (heep no wool, the cat no 
^' perfume. Ha ! here^s three of us are fophiflicated. 
^* Thou art the, thing itfelf: unaccommodated niiin is 
** no more thin iiich a poor^ b«(evfivck3^>x£asa^^^ 
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thou art. OiF, off, you lendings ! Come, unbutton 
•* here." 

Shakefpeare has no where exhibited more inimitable 
flrokes of his art, than in this uncommon fcene ^ where 
he has fo well condu6^ed even the natural jargon of 
the beggar, and the jeilings of the fool, which in 
other ]iands mufl have funk into burlefque, that, they 
contribute to heighten the pathetic to a very high 
degree. 

The heart of Lear having been agitated and torn 
by a conHidl of fuch oppofite and tumultuous pafHons, 
it is not wonderful that his " wits fliould now begin 
** to unfettle/' The firft plain indication of the lofs 
of his reafon, is his calling Edgar a '' learned The- 
" ban >" and telling Kent, that " he will keep ftill 
" with his philofopher." When he next appears, he 
imagines he is punifhing his daughters. The imagery 
is extremely flrong, and chills one with horror to 
read it 5 

To have a thoufand with red burning fpits 
Come hizzing in upon them ! — -^ 

As the fancies of lunatics have an extraordinary 
Ibrce and livelinefs, and render the objefts of their 
frenzy as it were prefcnt to their eyes, Lear actually 
thinks himfelf fuddenly reflored to his kingdom, and 
feated in judgment to try his daughters for their 
cru^plties : 

/yy fee their trial firft •, bring in tfcc evidence, 
Tbou robed map of juftice take tlsty ^«c« \ 
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I 

And thou, Lis yoke-fellow pf equity^ 
Bench by his fide. Y«ou are of the coxnmifliop, 
5it you too. Arraign her firft, 'tis Gonerill — 
And here's another, whofe warpt looks proclaiia 
What flore her heart is n^ade of. 

Here he imagines that Regan efcapes out of his handf^ 
ax}4 he eagerly exclaims, 



'Stop hey therei 



Arms, arms, fword, fire — Corruption in the place ! . 
Fjilfe jufticcr, why haft thou let her 'fcape ? 

• ■ . - 

A circumftance follows that is ftrargely ihoving 

indeed : ibr he fancies that his favourite domeftic 
Clotures, that ufed to fawn upon and carefs him, and 
of which he was eminently fond, have now their tem- 
pers changed, and join to infult him : 

— — —The little dogs and all, 



Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart, fee ! they bark at me. 

He again refumes his imaginary power, and orders 
them to anatomize Regan ; '' See what breeds about 
" her heart— *-Is there any caufe in nature that 
" makes thefe hard hearts ! You, Sir," fpeaking to 
Edgar, ** I entertain for on^ of my hundred j" a cir- 
cumftance moft artfully introduced to remind us of 
the firft affront he received, and to fix our thoughts 
on the caufes of his diftra6lion. 

General criticifm is on all fub^e^s M^tXeSs -axANixv- 

entertainiDg } but is more tlian comtaorA^ ^^vxx^ ^vCa. 

Tcfpe&to Siiakeipeare, who muftbe ^ccom^ wl^^ '^'^ 

D 2 - ^ 
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by ftep, and fcene by fcenc, in bis gradual derelopi 
ments of cbaraders and paflions, and whofe finet fei 
tures muft be fingly pomted out, if we would do con 
plete juftice to bis genuine beauties. It woidd ba^ 
been eafy to bave declared, in general terms, ** th 
'' tbe niadnefs of Lear was very natural and patbetic 3 
and tbe reader migbt tben bave efcaped, wbat be ma] 
perbaps, call a multitude of weU-known quotations 
but tben it bad been impoflible to exbibit a perfe^ 
pidure of tbe fecret woi^kings and changes of Lear 
xoiind, wbicb vary in eacb fucceeding paflage, -an 
wbicb render an allegation of eacb particular fenti 
ment ab&lutely neceflary. 
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No* CXVIL Tttcfflay, December*! 8, 175^3, 



Nequkfuam fatrias tent^ Ivbrieut ortBU Vxko^ 

Caagbt iathe traiit which thou thjfelf haft laid. 



To the Advintu&bk^ 

SIR, 

I wiLx; not anticipate the fiibjed of this letter^ by 
velating the motives from which I have written itj; 
nor (hall I expe6^ it to be publifhed, if, when 70a 
have read it, you do not think ths^ it contains more 
than one topic of inftrudion. 

M7 mother has been dead fo long that I do not 
remember her 5 and when I was in my eighteenth 
year, I was kft an orphan with a fortune of twenty 
thoufand pounds at my own difpofal. I have been 
often told, that I am handfome^ and 1 have fome 
reafons to believe it to be true, which are very far 
from gratifying my vanity or conferring happinefs. 

I wais foon addreffed by many lovers, from among' 
whom I feleded^Hilario, the elder brother of a ^ood* 
hmiljr, wbofe paternal eftate Yiaa fcxae;'OK«i% "tMs«» 
than equivalent to^my fortune^ 
. D 3 ^^"^^ 
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HiTario was univerfally admired as a man of fenfc ^ 
and to confefs the truth, not much lefs as a man of 
pleafui^. His charaftcr appeared to rife in proportion 
as it was thought to endanger thofe about him j he 
derived new dignity not only from the filcace of the 
men, -but the Mulbes of the ladies 5 and thofe, whofe 
wit or virtue did not fuffer by the admiffion of fuch a 
gueft, were honoured as perfons who could treat upon 
^qual terms with a hero, wHo was become forinidable 
by the number of his conquefts : his company, there- 
fore, was courted by all whom their fears did not te- 
ftraiil^ the reft considered him as moving in a fphere 
above them, and, in proportion as they were able to 
imitate him, they became vicious and petulant in their 
own circle. 

I was myfelf captivated with his manner and con« 
verfation ) I hoped that upon underilanding I fbould 
be able to engraft virtue ; -I was rather encouraged 
than cautioned by my friendt^ and after a few months 
courtihip I became his wi£e. 

DuriDg.a (hoFt time ftll my expe^ations were gra- 
tified, and I exulted in my choice. Hilario was at 
once tender audpolite j prefettt pleafures were heighten- 
ed by the anticipation of future ; my imagination was 
perpetually wandering anlong the fcenes of poetry and 
romance ^ I appropriated every luxurious defcription 
of happy lovers ( and believed, that whatever time 
ihould take from deiire, would be added to compla- 
cency ^ and that in old age we (hould only exchange 
the tumultuous ecftafy of love, for the calm, rational^ 
and exalted delights of friendftiip, which every year 
would iacrcstfe by new recipiocatiouis of kindneis, more 
trfed £deljt/, and implicit con&dtBCt.^ 



^\A 
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But from this pleafing dream it was not long before: 
I awaked. Although it was the whole fludy of my 
life to unite my pleafures with thofe of Hilario, ta 
regulate my condud by his will, and thus prolong the 
felicity which was reHeded from his bofom to mine '^' 
yet his vliits abroad in which I w^as not a party be- 
came more frequent , and his general behaviour leis' 
kind. I perceived that when we were alone his mind 
was often abfent, and that my prattle became irk- 
fome : my afllduities to recover his attention, and excite 
him to cheerfiilnefs, were fometim^ fuffered with a 
cold civility, fometime8» wholly negle6l:edy and fome* 
times peevishly repreiTed as ill-timed officiOttfAeis^ by 
which he was rather difhirbed than obliged. I was^ 
indeed, at length convinced, with whatever rclui^nce,. 
that neither my perfon nor my mind had any ohano' 
that, could (land in competition with variety^ and 
though, as I remember, I never even with my looks 
upbraided himi yet I frequently lamented myfelf, and 
fpcnt thofe hours in which I was forfaken by Hilario 
in fplitude and tears. 

But my diftrefs Hill increafed, and one injury made 
way for another. Hilario, almoH as fooh as he ceafed 
to be kind, became jealous \ he knew that difappoint-^ 
ed wi(hes, and the refentment which they produce^ 
concur to render beauty lefs folicitous to avoid temp- 
tation, and lefs able to refill it \ and. as I did not com- 
plain of that which he knew I could not but difcovet 
he thought he had greater reafon to fufpe6l that I 
9iade reprifals : thus his fagacity multiplied his vices, 
and my virtue defeated its own purpofe. 

Some maxims, however, w\iic\\ l\i?td ^?^)cL«i^^Vwyssk. 
novels and plays, were ftiW u^jpttmoft. Vo. "oxn m>»^ 
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I refiedted often upon the arts of Amanda, and the 
perfevering tendernefs and discretion of Lady Eafy ; 
and I believed, as I had been taught by the fequel of 
every ftory, that they could not be prad^ifed v?ithout 
fueceik, but againft fordid ilupidity and obdurate ill* 
nature ; againft the Brutes and the Sullens, whom, on 
the contrary, it was fcarce a orime to punifh, by ad- 
mitting a rake of parts to pleafures of which they were 
unworthy. 

From fuch maxims, and fuch examples, I therefore 
derived fome hope. I wifhed earneftly to detedi 
Hilario in his infidelity ^ that in the moment of con- 
▼i6Uon I might roufe his fenfibility of my wrongs, and 
exalt his opinion of my merit ^ that I might cover 
him with confufion, melt him with tendernefs, and 
double his obligations by generoiity. 

The opportunity for which I had fi> often wifhed, 
but never dared to hope, at length arrived. 1 learned 
by accident one morning, that he intended to go in 
ihe evening to a mafquerade $ and I immediately con« 
ceived a deiign to difcover his drefs, and follow him 
to the theatre } to fingle him out, make feme ad- 
vances, and if pofEble bring on an aflignation, where, 
in the ardour of his firft addrefs, I might drike him 
with aftonUhment by taking off my mafk, reprove him 
without reproach, and forgive, him without parade, 
mingling whh the foft diftrefs of violated affe^ion the 
calm dignity of injured virtue. 

My ima^natlon was fired with thefe images, which 

I was impatient ta realize. My pride, which had 

hitherto fuftained me above complaint, and thrown a 

veil of cheerfulnefs over my diftrefs, would not fuffer 

mc (o employ tux a^iftantia t\ke pto^^a.i^».^^w^^^^ 
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taken f becaufe this could not be done without reteal* 
ing my fufplciolis, and confiding my peace to the breail 
of another, by whofe malice or caprice it might be 
deftroyedy and to whom I fhould, therefore, be brought 
into the moft flaviih fubje^lion, without, infuripg the 
fecrecy of which my dependence would be the price. 
I. therefore refolved, at whatever riflL of difappoint-*. 
ment or detedion, to- trace him- to the warehoufe 
wk«re his habit was to be hired, and difcover that 
which he (hould choofe myfelf. 

He had ordered his chariot at eleven : I, therefore, 
wrapped ntyfelf up in an undrefs^ and fate alone in my* 
room till I faw him drive from the door. I then came 
down, and as foon as he had turned into St. Jameses 
ftreet, which was not more than twenty yards, I went 
after him, and meeting with a hackney-coach at the 
end of the ftreet^ I gothallily into it, and ordered the 
driver to follow the chariot at fome diflance, and to 
iiop when it flopped. 

I pulled up both the windows } and after half an 
hour fpent in the moft tormenting fufpenfe and anxiety, • 
it flopped at the end of Tavillock ftreet. I looked 
haflily out of the window^ hiding my face with my 
handkerchief, and faw Hilario alight at the diflance cf 
about forty yards^ and. gCf* into a- warehoufe of which . 
I « could eafily diflinguifh the- figii«r Lwahed till he. 
came out ^ and as foon as the chariot was out of fight^.. 
Ldifcharged the coach, and going immediately to the 
warehoufe that Hilario had left, I- pretended to want« 
a habit for myfelf. I faw many lying upon the counter, 
which I fuppofed had been brought .6\^t for Hilario's 
choice > about thefe, therefote, 1 yv?^ Nt,T^\\tf^vv)&scfi9«> v 
Mpd took particular notice o£ a 'verj A^TxjAi^aa.^^^^ 
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which one of the fervants took up to put away. When 
I iaw he was about to remove it, I afked hallily whe- 
ther it was hired, and learned with unfpeakable fatlf- 
fa6Uon, that it had been chofen by the gentleman who 
was jud gone. Thus far I fucceeded to the utmoil of 
XBj hopes, not only by difcovering Hilarious drefs, but 
by his choice of one fo very remarkable ; for if he had 
chofen a domino, my fcheme would have been ren- 
dered '^pra6Ucable, becaufe in a domino I could not 
certainly have diflinguifhed him from others. 

As I had now gained the intelligence I wanted, I 
was impatient to leave the (hop ^ which it was not 
difficult to do, as it was jufl filled with ladies from 
two coaches, and the people were in a hurry to ac- 
commodate thdfti. My drefs did not at trad much 
notice, nor promife much advantage ^ I was, therefore, 
willingly fuffered to depart, upon flightly leaving word 
that I would call again. 

When I got into the flreet, I confidered that it 
would not have been prudent to have hired a habit, 
where Hilario would either come to drefs, or fend for 
that which he had hired for hlmfelf : I, therefore, 
took another coach at the end of Southampton flreet, 
and went to a (hop near the Hay-market, where I had 
before purchafed a capuchin and fome other trifles, 
and where I knew habits were to be hired, though 
not in fo public a manner as at other places. 

I now returned home-; and fuch was the joy and 
expedation which my fnccefs injQpired, that I had for- 
got I had fucceeded only in an attempt, for which I 
could find neither motive nor apology but in my 
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During the intcrvaV between ifly rct-um awd the 
time when the doors of the theatre were to be opened, 
I fuffered the litmoll inquietude and impatience. I 
looked every moment at my watch, could fcarcc be- 
lieve that it did not by fome accident go too flow, and 
was continually liftening to difcover whether it had 
not flopped : but the lingering hour at length arrived ^ 
and though I was among the firll that entered, yet it 
was not long before I iingled out my vidim, and ibund 
means to attra6): his regard. 

I had, when I was at fchool, learned a way of ex- 
prefling the alphabet with my fingers, which I have 
fince .difcovered to be more generally known than at 
that time I imagined. Hilario, during his courtfhip, 
had once obferved me ufing it to a lady who had been 
my fchool-fellow, and wbuld never let xtie reft till I 
had taught it him. In this manner I faw my Turk 
convcrfing with a Nun, from whom he fuddenly turned 
With an appearance of vexation and dlfappointment. 
I thought this a favourable opportunity to accoft him > 
and, therefore, as he paffed by me, 1 pulled him gently 
by the fleeve, and fpelt with my fingers the words, 
** I undcrftand.^' • At firft I was afraid of being dif- 
covered by fhewing my art ; but I reflefled, that it 
would eflFeftually fecure me from being difcovered by 
my voice, which I confidered as the more formidable 
danger. I perceived that he was greatly pleafed ^ 
and after a very (hort converfation, which he feemed' 
to make a point of continuing in the manner I had" 
begun, an aflignation was made, in cdnfequence of 
which we proceeded in chairs to a bagnio uew: Co^^xj^- 
Garden. During this journey my mixv^-'^^s vcv ^^-ji^. 
agimion) and it is difficult to AeXfj.iTS»Skfc N^Vt^^^ 

D 6 ^^^"^ 
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pleafuca ox f^ was predominant^ I did not, how« 
ever, fail to anticipate my txiumph in the confufion o£ 
jiilario^ I conceived the manner and the terms in 
which I would addre& him, and exult in the fuperio* 
ilxj which I (hould acquire by this oppofition of hi$ 
chara.6ler to mioe^ 



NcCXVIlI. Saturday, December 22, 1753.. 
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'jinimarum^ 



Jff^ulfuy €ji ea^ magnaque cupidini. duBu Jp^'^ 

r 

By blind impulfe. of eager paflion driven*. 

]^B wa$. ready to receive me when, my chair, was; 
brought into the entry, and giving me .his^ hand, led: 
me hailily u]{ flairs. As focN^i as. we entered the room- 
he (hut the door, and» taking off his maik,. ran to me. 
with the utmoft impatience to. take off mine. Thisr 
was the important m.oment ^ but at this moment I 
difcovered, with inexpreffible-^iioniihment and terror^ 
that the gerfonwith whom I was alone, in a brothel,, 
was not Hilario,. but Caprinus, a wretch whom, I well 
^membered to have feen among the rakes that he. 
frequently brought to his table. 
At this Gght, to unexpe^ed and fo dreadful^ I 
jdirwJted aload, and threw myWi fe^ta VVca VxiXq ^w 
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eafy chair that flood b^ the bedfide. Csprinus, pro* 
hably believing I had £uated, haftily tore away my 
maik to give me. air. At the firft view of my face^ 
he darted back, and gazed at me with. the. fame won« 
der that had fixed my eyes upon him.. But. our amaze* 
ment was. the next moment incxeafed j.fos^ Hilario^ 
who had fucceeded in his intrigue^ with what&ver lady^ 
happened to be in the. next room, . and either alarmed 
by the voice, of diftrefs, or knowing it. to be. mine^, 
ruihed in at the. door which flew open before him 4 
but, at the noFxtflep,. flood. fixed in the fame fhipor of 
aflonifhment which had feized us% After a moment ^1 
recolle^lion, he came up to me, and^ dragging me to 
the candle, gazed Hedfailly in my face with, a look fo 
frightful as . never, to be forgottCB > it was- the pale 
countenance of rage^ which contempt had diflorted 
with a finile^ his^ lips .quivered y and he told, me, in ar 
Toice fcarce articulate, that ** though I might well bo 
*^ frighted at. having flumbled upon an acquaintance 
** whom I doubted whether I could. trufl, yet. I fhould. 
V not. have, fcreamed fb loud.V After- this^iniiult, he* 
quitted, me. with as- much negligence as- he^ could af« 
fume.) and^bowingobfequioufly to Caprinus^ told him^ 
**' he. .would leave me to p his care.^*' Caprinus Rad nor 
fufficient prefence of mind to x;eply ; nor had I pawer 
to make any attempt^ either to pacify or retain Hi* 
lario. 

When he was^gone I burfl into.teiars, but was fliir 
unabl^irno fpeak. From this agony Caprinus laboured 
to relieve me ^ and I began to hope;, that he fincerely 
participated my^ diflrefs-4 Caprinus^ howe^rex^^^cMvc^v^ 
peared to be chiefly felicitous to im^xo'^^ n«>b»X^ -^V^bl 
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miilake. He had no conception, tbat I intended an 
ailignation with my hiLA>and ^ but believed, like Hi-^ 
lario, tbat I had miftaken the perfon for whom my 
favours were intended : while he lamented my diflrefs 
snd difappoifitment, therefore, he prefTed my hand 
with great ardor, wifhed that he had been thought 
worthy of my confidence and my love ; and to facili- 
tate his defign upon the wife of his friend, declared 
himfelf a man of honour, and that he would maintain 
the chara6ier at the hazard of his life. 

To iiich an addrefs in fuch circum fiances, what could' 
I reply ? Grief had difarmed my refentment, and the 
pride of fufpedted virtue had forfaken me. 1 expreiTed 
myfelf, not in reproaches but complaints : and abrupt* 
ly difengaging myfelf from him, I adjured him to tell 
xne, ** how he had procured his habit, and whether it 
** had^ not been hired by Hilario ?" He feemed to 
be flruck with the queflion, and the manner in which I 
urged it ! '* I hired it,^^ faid he, myfelf, at a warehoufe 
** in Taviftock Street : but when I came to demand it, 
*^ I was told it had been the (ubje6t of much cohfu- 
^' iion and difpute. When I made my agreement, the* 
*^ mafter was abfent ^ and the fervant negledHng to ac- 
*' quamt him with it at his return, he afterwards, in 
*^ the abfence of the fervant, made the fame agreement 
^' with another } but I know not with whom ; and it 
" lyas with great difficijtjr that he was brought to re-- 
** linquiih his claim, after he had been convinced of 
« the miftake.'? 

I now clearly difcovered the fnare in which 1 had' 
been taken, and could only lament that it was impoffi- 
A/r to efcapc. Whether Captinus Y^t^an \o toxvcrae 
J»r deBga, ox whether he "Vrw indeed XowAftd ^x. m^ 
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jiHrefs, which all his attempts to alleviate increafed, I 
know not 5 but he defifted from further protefta- 
tibns and importunity, and at my earned requeit pro- 
cured mt^a chair, and left me to my fortune. 

I now refledredy with inconceivable anguifh*, upon 
the change which a few hours had made in my condi- 
tion. I had left my houfe in tVe height of expecta- 
tion, that in a few hours I fhould add to the dignity of 
an untainted reputation the felicity of conjugal endear- 
ments. I returned difappointed ard degraded ^ de- 
tedled in all the circumflances of guilt, to which I had 
BOt approached even in thought ^ having ju^ified the^ 
jealoufy which I fought to remove, and forfeited the 
eHeem which 1 hoped to improve to veneration. 

With thefe thoughts I once more entered my dref- 
fing-room, which was on the fame floor with my cham- 
ber, and in lefs than half an hour I heard Hilario come 
in. 

He went immediately to his chamber ^ and being 
told that I was in the next room, he locked the door, 
but did not go to bed, for I could hear him walk back- 
ward and forward all the night. 

Early in the morning I fent a fealed billet to him by 
his val^t 'y for I had not made a confidante, even of 
my woman ; it contained only a preffmg intreaty to be 
heard, and a folemn alTeveration of my innocence, whick 
1 hoped it would not be impofTible to prove. He fent 
me a verbal anfwer, that I might come to him ^ to 
him, therefore, I went, not as a judge but a criminal ^ 
not to accufe him, whom I knew to be guilty, but to 
julUfy myfelf, whom I knew to be innocctvt •, "axvd.^ -^"c 
thi* moment, I would have given the -tioA^ v^^xar^t; 
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been reflored to that flate, which the day before I had 
thought intolerable. 

I found him in great agitation-^ which yet he h' 
boured to conceal. I, therefore, hafted to relate my- 
proje£t,-the motives from, which it was undertaken, and 
the means by which it had been, difappointed. He 
heard me with calmnefs and attention, till I related the 
particular of the habit j this threw- him into a new fit 
of jealoufy,. and darting from his feat, ** What,** faid 
he, ^' have you paid for this intelligence ? Of whom 
** could you learn it, but the wretch with whom 1 left 
** you ? Did he not, when he found you were diiap- 
** pointed of another, foUci^ for himfelf V* Here ht 
paufed for my reply \ and as 1 could not deny the h&f 
I: was iilent ^ my inviolable regard for truth wasmif' I 
taken for. the confufion of guilt, and equally prevented 
my juflification. His pailion returned with yet greater 
violence. '^ I know,*' faid he, *' that Caprinus xelatf 
**^ ed this incident, only that you might be^ enisled 
** to impofe upon my credulity, and that he- might 
'.* obtain a participation of the favours- whicik you la«- 
*' vifhed upon others : but 1 am not thus to.be: deceive 
** ed. by the concurrence of accident- with cunning, nor 
^ reconciled to the infamy, which you have brought 
** upon my name.** With this injurious reproach he 
would have left, me ^ but I caught hold of him, and 
intreated that he would go with me^to the warehoufe, 
where the teftimony of peirfons^ wholly^ diiintereAed^ 
might convince him that h was there immediately af- 
ter him, and inquired which drefs he had chofen. Ta 
this requeil he replied, by alking me, in a peremptory 
tone '* Whether Caprinus had not told me where tho 
^ habit was hired V^ As I was (truck with the fud- 
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dennefs and the defign of the queflion, I had not forti- 
tude to confefs a truth which yet I difdained to deny. 
Hilario again triumphed in the fuccefs detection of my 
artifices ^ and told me, with a fneer of infopportable 
contempt and derifion, that *^ he who had fo kindly 
^ direded me to find my witncffes, was too able a fo« 
**- lioitoTy not to acquaint them what teftimony they 
** were to give.'* 

£zpoftttlation was now at an end ^ and I difdained to 
iotxeat any mercy under the imputation of guilt. All 
that remained, therefore, was fliU to hide my wretch* 
ednefs in my bofom ^ and, if poffible, to preferve that 
charader abroad, which I had loft at home* But thitf 
1 loon found to be a rain attempt ; it was immediately 
whifpered, as a fecret, that, ^ Hilario, who had long 
^ fofpe&ed me of a criminal correfpondence, had at 
** length traced me from the mafquerade to a bagnioy 
^* «nd furprifed me with a fellow.** It was in vatikfor 
me to attempt the recovery of my charader, by givii^ 
another turn to this report, for the principal fads i 
could not deny \ and thofe who appeared to be moil 
my friends, after they had attended to what they call 
nice diftindions and minute circumilances, could only 
lay that it was a dark a£Bur, and they hoped I was not 
fo guilty as was generally believed. I was avoided by 
my female acquaintance as infamous ^ if I went abroad, 
I was pointed out with a whiTper, and a nod } and if i 
ftayed at home, I faw no face but my fervant*s. Thofe, 
whofe levity I had filently cenfured by declining to 
pra6tife it, now revenged themfelves of the virtue by 
which they were condemned, and thanked God they 
had never yet picked up fclloN^s, t^ciow^ ^^1 ^«t^ 
aat fo £}ueaad{b as ta refuCe goVn^ V>.«i\>^iS^ ^'^ "^^^^ 
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was not theworft 5 every libertine, whofe fortune au-* 
thorifed the infolence, was now making me offers of 
prote6lioji in namelefs fcrawls, and feared iiot to folicit 
xne to adultery ^ they dared to hope I (hould accept 
their propofal by directing to A B, who declares, like 
Caprinusy thot he is a man of honour, and will not fcrii- 
pie to run my hufband through -the body, who now, in- 
deed, thought himfelf authorifed to treat me with every 
fpecies of cruelty but blows, at the fame time that his 
Loufe was a perpetual fcene of lewdnefs and debauch-^ 
cry. 

Reiterated provocation and infult foon became into^ 
lei able ; I therefore applied to a difiaot rektiony who 
fo hi interefled himfelf in my behalf as to obtain me ai 
ieparate nudntenance, with which I retired into th« 
country } and in this world havp no hope but to perpe<* 
Inate my obfcurity. 

In this obfcurity/ however, . your paper is known ; 
and I have communicated an adventure to the Adven'^ 
turer, not inerely to indulge complaint, or gratify cu^ 
riofity, but becaufe I think it confirms fome principles 
which you have before illullrated. 

Thofe who doubt of a future retribution, may re* 
£le6^, that I have been involved in all the miferies of 
guilt, except the reproach of confcience and the fear of 
hell, by an attempt which was intended to reclaim ano** 
ther from vice, and obtain the reward of my own vir« 
tue. 

My example may deter others from venturing to the 

verge of redtitude, and aiTuming the appearance of eviU 

On the other hand, thofe who judf^e of mere appear- 

ances without charity, may remark, that no conduft 

was ever condemned with le£s (hew oi uiyinaiaa fe-^^rw- 
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ty, nor yet with lefs juftice than mine. Whether my 
narrative will be believed indeed I cannot determine ^ 
but where innocence is poffible, it is dangerous to im- 
pute guilty ** becaufe, with whatfoever judgment men 
*' judge they fliall be judged ;'' a truth which, if it 
was remembered and believed by all who profefs to re- 
ceive it upon Divine Authority, would impofe filence 
upon the cenforious, and extort candour from the fel- 
fi(h. And I hope that the ladies, who read my ftory^ 
will never hear, but with indignatidn, that the under- 
ilanding of a Libertine is a pledge of reformation }. 
for his life cannot be known without abhorrence, noc 
ihared without juin. 

. I am, SIR, 

Tour humble fenrant^ 



JJPt 
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Latiis regnei^ avu/um JomaaJo 
Sfiiriiumy quimji Lyiiam remofii 
Cadmus jungas^ ei uterque Panut 

Sentitti unu Hbft» 

By virtue*8 precepts to controul 
The thirty cravings, of riie foul, 
I« over wider realms to reign 
^i Uo^QViisd monarch, than if Spaia 
You could to difbnt Lybia j6ln> 
And both the Carthages were thine*. 

Francis^ 

When Socrates was aiked, ** which of mortal me» 
** was to be accounted neareft to the Gods in happL- 
^ nefs ?*' he anfwered, ** that man, who is in want oF 
" the feweft things." 

In this anfwer, Socrates left it to be gueffed by his 
auditors, whether, by the exemption from want which 
was to conftitute happinefs, he meant amplitude of pof- 
fisffions or contra6lion of deiire.. And, indeed, there is 
fo little di£Ference between them, that Alexander the 
Great confefkd the inhabitant oi a t\3L>a >}wi ti^^x.. m-wt, 

^ tbemaAexoS the worlds ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^"^^^^^ 
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fature zgts, tliat i(he was not Alexander, he ihould wifli 
to be Diogenes. 

Thefc two ftates, however, though they refemble 
each other in their confequence, differ widely with re- 
fpe£^ to the facility with which they may be attained. 
T'o make great acqnifitions can happen to very lew } 
and in the uncertainty of human affairs, to many it will 
"be incident to labour without reward, and to lofe what 
they already poffefs by endeavours to make it more j 
fome win always want abilities, and others opportuni- 
ties to accumulate wealth. It is therefore happy, that 
nature has allowed us a more certain and eafy road to 
{Plenty ^ every man may grow rich l^ contra6(ing his 
wifhes, and by quiet acquiefcence in what has bee^ 
given him, fupply the abfence of more* 

Yet fo fidir is almoft every man !&om emulating the 
liappinefs of the Gods, l>y any other means than grat- 
plng at their power 3 that it feems to be the great bu£[* 
ne(s of life to create wants as hi^ as they are fatisfied. 
It has been long obferved by moralifts, that every man 
fquanders or lofes a great part of that life, of which 
«very man "knows and deplores the (hortnefs j and it 
may be remarked with equal juftnefs^ that though eve- 
ry man laments his own infufficiency to his happinefs, 
and knows himfelf a neceflitous and precarious being, 
inceffantlyfoliciting the affiftance of others, and feeling 
wants which his own art or ftrength cannot fupply j 
yet there is no man, who does not, by the fuperad- 
dition of unnatural cares, render himfelf ftill more de- 
pendent^ who does not create an artificial poverty, and 
fuffer himfelf to feel pain for the want of that^^l ^\»rV> 
wbcB it is gained f he can have no cnpytaKuX* 



\x 
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It miifly indeedy be allowed, that as we lofe part of 
t)ur time becaufe it deals away iilent and invifible, and 
many an hour is pafli^d before wc recolledl that it is 
pafling 'f lo unnatural deiires indnuate themfelves un- 
obferved into the mind, and vve do not perceive that 
they are gaining upon us, till the pain which they give 
us awakens us to notice. No man is fufficiently vigilant 
to take account of every minute of his life, or to watch 
every motion of his heart. Much of our time like- 
wife is facrificed to cuflom ^ we trifle, becaufe we fee 
others trifle : in the fame manner we catch from exam* 
pie the contagion of deiire } we fee all about us bufied 
in purfuit of imaginary good, and begin to buille in the 
fame chace, lell greater a6livity (hould triumph over 
us. 

It is true, that to man, as a member of fociety, ma* 
ny things become neceffary, which, perhaps, in a (late 
•f nature are fuperfluous j and that many things, not 
abfolutely neceflary, are yet fo ufeful and convenient, 
that they cannot eafily be fpared. I will make yet a 
more ample and liberal oonceflion. In . opulent flates 
and regular governments, the temptations to wealth 
and rank, end to the diflindions that follow them, are 
fuch as no force of underflanding finds it eafy to refift. 

If, therefore, I faw the quiet of life diflurbed only 
by endeavours after wealth and honour ; by folicitude^ 
which the world, whether juHly or not, coniidered as 
important j I fhould fcarcely have had courage to in- 
culcate any precepts of moderation and forbearance. 
He that is engaged in a purfuit, in which all mankind 
piofefs to be his rivals, is fupported by the authority of 
3JI mankind in the profecviUoii of hU de(}g;ci^.aud will, 
tlierefore, fcarcely flop to Ixcar thcleeLuxes-ol ^ioXw^rj 
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pbilofopher. Nor am I certain, tliat the accumulation 
jo£ honeil gain ought to be hindered, or the ambition of 
juil honours always to be repreffed. Whatever can en^ 
able the poffefibr to confer any benefit upon others, may 
be defired upon rirtuous principles ^ and we ought not 
too rafhly to accufe any man of intending to confine 
the influence of his acquif^tions to himfelf. 

But if we look round upon mankind , whom (hall we 
find among thofe that fortune permits to form their own 
manners, that is not tormenting himfelf with a wifh for 
ibmething, of which all the pleafure and benefit will 
ceafe at the moment of attainment ? One man is beg- 
garing his pofterity to build a houfe, which when fi^ 
nifhed he never will inhabit j another is levelling 
mountains to open a profpe^i, which, when he has once 
enjoyed it, he can enjoy no more ^ another is painting 
cielings, carving walnfcot, and filling his apartments 
with coftly furniture, only that fome neighbouring 
houfe may not be richer or finer than his own. 

That fplendor and elegance are not defirable, I am 
not fo abilradled from life as to inculcate ^ but if we 
inquire clofely into the rea&n for which they are ef- 
teemed, we fhall find them valued principally as evi^ 
dences of wealth. Nothing, therefore, can (hew great- 
er depravity of underftancfing, than to delight in the 
Aew when the reality is wanting.^ or voluntarily to 
become poor, that Grangers may for a time imagine us 
to be-nch. 

But there are yet minuter obje6($ and more trifling 
anxieties. Men may be found, who are kept from 
fleep by the want . of a fhell particularly vaile^^t^d'. 
who ve walUpg their lives, in ftiat-a^etca Xo cJ^vwxv i». 
book ia.B language which they do tiot\Mad^xft»o^ % ^V^ 
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pine with tnyj at the flowers of another man's par* 
terre ^ who hoTer like vultures round the owner of a 
foflil, in hopes to plunder his cabmet at his death ^ and 
who would not much regret to fee a flreet in flames, if 
a box of medals might be fcattered in the tumiut. 

He that imagines me to fpcak of thefe fages in 
terms exaggerated and hyperbolical, has converfed but 
little with the race of virtuofos. A flight acquaint- 
ance with their fludies, and a few yifits to their aflem<- 
blies, w«uld inform him, that nothing is fo worthier, 
but that prejwlice and caprice can give it value ; nor 
any thing of fo little ufe, but that by indulging an idle 
competition or unreafonaUe pride, a man may make 
it to himfelf one of the neceflaries of lif«. 

Defires like thefe, I may furely, without incurring 
the cenfure of morofenefs, ^vlfe <every man to repel 
when they invade his imnd ^ or if he admits them, 
oever to allow them any greater influence than is 
neceffary to give petty employments the power of 
pkaiing, and diverfify the day with flight amufe- 
iiients* 

An ardent wlfh, whatever be its objed, will always 
he able to interrupt tranquillity.. What we believe 
ourfelves to want, torments us not in proportion to its 
real value, but according to the efUmation by which 
we have rated it in our own minds : in fome difeafes, 
the patient has been obferved to long for food, which 
fcarce any extremity of hunger would in health have 
compelled him to fwallow ^ but while his organs were 
thus depraved, the craving was irrefiftible, nor could 
any reft be obtained till it was appeafed by compli* 
Mace, Of the fame nature axe tVie Vxtt^^ a^^titec 
^/tbe mind) though dicy axe oiuxv excWJtd^ V} xx^&cs^ 
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hey are equally difquieting with real wants : the Ro- 
nan, who wept at the death of his lamprey, fclt the 
lame degree of forrow that ei^torts tears on other oc* 
Daiions. 

Inordinate defires, of whatever kind, ought to be 
repreffed upon yet a higher conHderation j theyimuft 
be confidered as enemies not only to Happinefs but to 
Virtue. There are itnen among thofe commonly reckon- 
ed the learned and the wife, who fpare oo iiratagems 
tQ remove a competitor at an au6tion,, who will fink 
the price of a rarity at the expence of trttth,*and whom 
it Is not fafe to truft alone in a library or cabinet* 
Thefe are faults, which the fraternity feem to look 
Upon as jocular mifchiefs, or to think excufed by the 
"nolence of the temptation : but i (hall always fear 
that he, who accuftoms himfelf to fraud in little 
things, wants only opportunity to pradife it in greater : 
** he that has hardened himfelf by killing a flieep," 
iays Pythagoras, ** will with lefs reludance (bed the 
** blood of a man.^* 

To prize every thing according to its real ufe, 
•ught to be the aim of a rational being. There are 
few things which can much conduce to Happinefs, 
and, therefore, few things to be ardently deilred. He 
that looks upon the bufinefs and bufUe of the world, 
with the phUofophy with which Socrates furveyed the 
fair at Athens, will turn away at lafl with his excla- 
tion, ** How many things are here which I do not 
•* want !'* 
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Vitimafemper 
JLxpeBanda dies bomtni^ dicique heatui 
Ante obitum nemo fupremaque funera debet. 

OvXD# 

£ut no frail man^ however great or high. 
Can be concluded blefl before he die. 

Addisom. 

The numerous miferles of human life have extorted 
in all ages an univerfal complaint. The wifefl of men 
terminated all his experiments in fearch of happinefs, 
by the mournful confedion, that " all is vanity j" and 
the ancient patriarchs lament«d, that *' the days ol 
" their pilgrimage were few and evil." 

There is, indeed, no topic on which it is more fa- 
perfluous to accumulate authorities, nor any afiertion 
©f which our own eyes will more eafily difcover, or 
our fenfations more frequently imprefs the truth, than, 
that mifery is the lot of man, that our prefent flate is 
a flate of danger and infelicity. 

When we take the moil diftant profpe£l of life, what 

does it prefent us but a chaos of unhappinefs, a con- 

fufed and tumultuous fcene of labour and conteft, dif- 

iippointment and defeat^ 1£. vit Vit\« ^^^ t8.^%WiIic 
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refiedion of hiflory, what <lo thej offer to our medi- 
tation but crimes and calamities ? One year is diflin- 
guifhed by a famine, another by an earthquake ^ king- 
doms are made defolate, fometimes by wars, and fome- 
times by peftilence ^ the peace of the world is inter- 
ruptc^d at one time by the caprices of a tyrant, at ano- 
ther by the rage of .a conqueror. The memory is 
flored only with vicif&tudes of evil j and the happi- 
ne&, fuch as it is, of one part of mankind, is found to 
«rife commonly from fanguinary fuccdfs, from vidones 
which confet upon them the powers not fo much of 
improving life by any new enjoyment, as of infliding 
mifery on others, and gratifying their own pride by 
comparative greatnefs. 

But by him that examines life with « more clofe at- 
tention, the happinefs of the world Vrill be found dill 
lefs than it appears. In fome intervals of public prof* 
perity^ or to ufe terms more proper, in fome inter- 
miflions of calamity, a general diffufion of happinefs 
may feem to overfpread a people^ all is triumph and 
exultation, jollity and plenty ^ there are no public 
fears and dangers, and '' no complainings in the 
*^ flreets.'^ But the condition of individuals is very 
little mended by this general calm : pain and malice 
and difcontent ilill continue their havock ^ the filent 
depradation goes inceffantly forward 5 and the grave 
tontinues to be filled by the vidims of forrow. 

He that enters a gay affembly, beholds the cheer- 
fulnefs difplayed in every countenance, and finds all 
fitting vacant and difengaged, with no other attention 
than to give or to receive pleafure \ ^ouVi x«x.Nix^K5i?5 
imagine, tiat he had reached at. \aft. t\ve m«.x.xo^Oiv% ^"^ 
felicity, the place facred to el&datb ol \kfe^^'t'» '^^^'"^ 
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whence all fear and anxiety were irreverfibly excluded* 
Such, indeed, we may often find to be the opinion of 
thofe, who from a lower ilation look up to the pomp 
and gaiety which they cannot reach : but who is there 
of thofe who frequent thofe luxurious affemblies, that 
will hot confefs his own uneafinefs, or cannot recount 
the vexations and diflrefles that prey upon the lives 
of his gay companions ? 

The world, in its bed date, is nothing more than 
a larger affembly of beings, combining to counterfeit 
happinefs which they do hot feel, employing every art 
and contrivance to embelliih life, and to hide their 
real condition from the eyes of one another. 

The fpecies of happinefs moft obvious to the obfer- 
vation of others is that which depends upon the goods' 
•of fortune ^ yet even this is often fiditious. There is 
in the world more poverty than is generally imagined y 
not only becaufe many whofe poffeflions are. large 
^have defires ftill larger, and many meafure their wants 
by the gratifications which others enjoy 5 but great 
numbers are preffed by real necefiities which it is 
their chief ambition to conceal, and are forced to pur- 
chafe the appearance of competence and cheerftilnefs 
at the expence of many comforts and conveniencies of 
Ufe. 

Many, however, are confefledly rich, and many 
more are fufficiently removed from all danger of real 
poverty: but it has been long ago remarked, that 
money cannot purchafe quiet ^ the higheft of mankind 
can promife themfelves no exemption from that di£^ 
cord or fuipicion, by which the fweetnefs of domefHc 
retirement is deftroyed \ zxA ma& ^a^^vj^ V^ «ven 
•more expoJkd, in the (ame degcoe ^i^ \)Iel«) «sft f^vr^te^ 
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above Others, to the treacheir^r of dependents, the ca- 
Itmrny of defamers, and' the' violence of opponents. 

AfHi^on is infeparable from oar prefent' date ^ it 
adheres to all the inhabitants of this^ world in different 
proportions indeed, but with an allotment which feems' 
very little regulated by our own condu^. It has been 
the boail of fome fwelling morajifls-, that every man^s* 
fbrtune was- in his own power, that prudence fupplied 
the place of all other divinities, and thaft happinefs is 
the unfailing confequence of virtue. But, furely, the' 
quiver of Omnipotence is ftored with arrbws, againft 
which the fhield of human virtue, however adaman- 
tine it has been boafted^ is held up in vain : we do not* 
always fuffer by our crimes y we are not al^ays^pro-' 
tedfed by our innocence. 

' A Good Man is by no means exempt froni the 
danger of iuffering by the crimes of others j even his 
goodnefs may-raife him enemies of implacable malice* 
«nd reftlefe peribverance : the Good Man has neverr 
Been warranted by Heaven from the treachery of' 
finends, the difobedience of children, or the difhonefty 
of a wife ; he may fee his cares made ufelefs by pro- 
fufion, his inflrudliGns defeated by perverfenefs, and- 
his kindnefs rcjefted by ingratitude 5 he may languifh 
under the infamy of falfe accufationS) or perifh re- 
proachfully by an unjull icntence. 

A Good Man is fubjedl, like other mortals, to all 
the influences of natural evilj his harveft is not fpared 
by the temped, nor his cattle by the murrain j his* 
houfe flames like others in a conflagration } nor have 
his (hips any peculiar power o£ tt^^vcv^ VxxvtvL^ssR.'^^ 
bis mind, however elevated, \n\va\>\x.% ^\iO^^ ^\^>^^^^n 
iMiunerajWc cafiialties, of wVi\cVi Vt TB>3i& ^^'*^^^^ 

E. 3 
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the dangers and the pains j he bears about him the 
feeds of difeafe, and may linger away a great part of 
his life under the tortures of the gout or flone ^ at 
one time groaning with infufferable anguifh, at another 
diiTolved in lifUeflhefs and langour. 

From this general and indifcriminate difbibution of 
mifery, the moralifts kave always derived one of their 
flrongeft moral arguments for a future flate } for £nce 
the common events of the prefent life happen alike to 
the goo4| and bad, it follows from the juflice of the 
fupreme Being, that there muft be another Hate o£ 
exigence, in which a juft retribution (hall be made, 
and every man (hall be happy and miferable according 
to his works. 

The miferies of life may, perhaps^ a£Ford fome proof 
of a future ilate, compared as well with the mercy as 
the juftice of God. It is icarcely to be imagined, 
that Infinite Benevolence would create a being ca- 
pable of enjoying fo inuch more than is here to b^ 
enjoyed, and qttdlified by nature to prolong paiub^ 
remembrance, $nd antieipate it by terror, if he was 
not deiigned for fomething nobler smd better than a 
flate, in which many of his faculties can ferve only for 
his torment j in which he is to be importuned by de- 
ilres that never can be fatisfied, to feel many evils 
which he had no power to avoid, and to fear many 
which he (hall never feel : there will furely come a 
time, when every capacity of happinefs (hall be filled} 
and none (hall be wretched but by his own fault. 

In the mean time, it is by afRi^lion chieHy that the 
heart oi man is purified, and that the thoughts are 
£jred upon a Jbetter (late. ProfpetilY, ^W^.-^^^ ?ccA \m^ 
^^fe6i as it isj has power to itxtox\c2Xt >i>afc toaa.^^- 
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tion, to fix the mind upon the prefcnt fcene, to produce 
■onfidencc and elation, and to make him who enjoy^s 
affluence and honours forget the hand by which they 
were bellowed. It is feldom that we are otherwifc, 
than by affliction, awakened to a fenfe of our own im- 
becillity, or taught to know how little all our acqui- 
itions can conduce to fafety or to quiet ^ and how 
juflly we may afcribe to the fuperintendence of a 
Higher Power, thofe bleflings which in the wanton- 
nefs of fuccefs we con£ideTed as the attainments of our 
policy or courage* . 

Nothing confers to much ability to reiift the temp- 
tations that perpetually furround us, as an habitual 
confideration of the fhortnefs of life, and the uncer- 
tainty of thofe pleafiures that folicit our ptirfuit ^ and 
ihil GOjofideration can be inculcated only by afHi6tion» - 
** O death ! how bitter is the remembrance of thee, 
** to a man .that lives at eafe in his poffeffions.'* If 
our prefent Hate were one continued fucceflion of de« 
lights, or one uniform flow of calmnefs and tranquilli- 
ty, we fhould never willingly think upon its end ^ 
death would then furely furprife us .as '^ a thief in the 
** night ',^^ and our tafk of duty would remain unfi- 
niflied, ^ill *' the night came when no man can 
work." 

While afflidion thus prepares us for felicity, we 
may confole ourfelves under its preflures, by remem- 
bering, that they are no particular marks of Divine 
difpleafure 5 fince all the diftreflcs of perfecution have 
been fuffered by thofe " of whom the world was not 
** worthy 5" and the Redeemer of mankind hlmfeli 
was " a man pf forrows and acc^\xaiiit^d. VviNx ^\.^\%'* 
T 

E4 "^^ 
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Amna vimmque csttOj Trq/it quifrwuts si oris 
Itatiamfato profygusy Lavinaque venii 
La^rm. Mjiltum iiUit ietruja&atus et mho ; 



MulUi quoqu§ €$ Mlo^fqffiu, — i 

Vila. 

Arms and the man I iing, who forced by fate. 



ExpellM and ezil*d, left the Trojan ihore* 
Long labours, both by fea and land^ he bore^ 
And in the doubtful war. 



To the Adventurer. 



S I R, 

A r£w nights ago, after I came home from the 

iavem, I took up the fir ft volume of your papers, 

which at prtfenX L depofilcd ne^x \\ie €V\iON« t\«xi v^ 

^j" chamber, and happened to re^dx\it^SxXiittWf&>«c, 
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which contaius the narmtive- of a Flea. After I fell 
afleepy I imagined the book flill to lie open before me, 
and that at the bottom of the page I faw not a Flea 
but a Louibi who addrefled me with fuch Tolemnity- 
of accent, . that it brought to my mind fome orations 
which I had formerly heard in St. Stephen^s chapel. 

Sir, (aid he, it has been remarked by thofe, who 
have enriched themfelves from the mines of knowledge 
by deep refearches and laborious fludy, that fublunary 
beings are all mortal, and that life is a date of per- 
petual peril and inquietude : fuch^ indeed, hitherto has 
been my experience 5 . and yet I do not remember, . 
that I have brought calamity upon myfelf by any un« 
common deviations- either from- virtue or prudence* 

I was- hatched in the head of a boy about eight - 
years old, who was placed under the care of a pariih 
Durfe, and educated at the charity fchool. in this 
place, as in the populous >city, I foon obtained a fettle*- 
ment ^ and as our date of adolefcence is ihort, had in 
a few months a numerous family^ Thk indeed was 
the happieft period of my life ^ I fu£Fered little appre- 
henfion from the comb or the razor, and forefaw no 
misfortune, except that our country ihould be over- 
ftocked, and we (hould be compelled to wander, like 
the barbarians of the north, in iearch of another. But 
it happened that the lord of our foil,. in an^evil hour, 
went with fome of his companions to Highgate. Juft ^ 
at the top of the hill was a flage and^ mountebank, 
where feveral feats of wit and humour were performed 
by a gentleman with a 'gridiron upon his back, who 
ftfliftcd the dodor in his vocation. We were prefently . 
in the midft of the crowd and foon ^l\.^t xi.'^^x^. ^«. 
fUge;, wJiicb the boy was petCuudtd X<» ^"JiWi^^ ^-ax 
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by a fudden flroke of conjuration^ a great quantity of 
gold might be conveyed under his hat. Under his hat, 
however, the dextrous but mifchievous operator, hav- 
ing imperceptibly conveyed a rotten egg^ clapped his 
hand fmartly upon it, and fhewed the aurum potabile 
running down on each fide, to the unfpeakable delight 
of the beholders, but to the great difappointment of 
the boy, and the total ruui of our community. 

It is impoflible to defcribe the confiifion and diftrefs 
'which this accident inilantly produced among us : we 
were at once buried in a quag, intolerably noifome, 
and infuperably vifcid : thofe who had been overturn- 
ed in its paflage, found it impoflible to recover their 
fituation 5 and the few who happening to lie near the 
borders of the fuffiifion, had with the utmofl efforts of 
their ftrcngth crawled to thofe parts which it had not 
reached, laboured in vain to free themfelves from 
fliackles, which every moment became more flrong as 
the fobflance which formed them grew more hard^ ' 
and threatened in a Ihort time totally to deprive them 
of ail power of motion. I was myfelf among this 
number, and cannot even now recollect my fituatioa 
without fhuddering at my danger. In the mean time 
the candidate for enchanted gold, who in the fearck " 
of pleafure had' found only dirt and hunger, wearinefs ' 
and difappointm^nt, refle6Ung that his flolen holiday 
was at an end, returned forlorn and difconfolate to his 
nurfe. The nofe of this good woman was foon offend- 
ed by an unfavoury fmell, and it was not long before 

- llie dlfcovercd whence it proceeded. A few queflions^ " 

and a good thump on the back, brought the whole 

/ccret to lights and the delincpctiX., \.W\. Vvt xal^ht he 

St once purified and puniftied, vj?ls c^xn.^^ \.o x^^tv^^x.' 
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pump, where his head was held under the (pout till he 
had received the difcipline of a pickpocket. He was 
indeed very near being drowned ^ but his fufPerings 
were nothing in comparifon of ours. We were over-* 
whelmed with a fecond inundation j the catara^&y 
which burfl upon us with a noife tenfold more dreads 
£ul than thunder, fwept us by hundreds before them,, 
and the few that remained would not have had flrength 
to keep their hold agai^ft the impetuofity of the tor* 
rent, if it had continued a few. minutes longer. I waft 
£dVL among thofe that efcapedj and after we-had a. 
little recovered from our fright, we found that if we 
had lofl our friends, we were releafed from the vifcous- 
durance which our own flrength could never have 
broken. We were alfo delivered from the dread of 
an emigration and a famine ; and taking comfort in 
thefe refledlions, we were enabled to reconcile our- 
felves, without murnmring, to the fate of thofe wha 
had periihed. 

But the feries of misfortunes which I have beetv 
doomed to fu£fer, without refpite, was now begun- 
The next day was Holy Thurfday ^ and the ftupcndous 
being, who, without labour,^ carried the ruins of our 
ftate in proceflion to the bounds of his parifh, thought 
fit to break his wand into a cudgel as foon as he came 
home. This he wasimpatient to ufe.^ and in an en- 
gagement with- an adverfary, who had armed himfelf 
with the like weapon, he received a ftroke upon hisr 
head, by which my favourite wife and three children/ 
the whole remains of my family, were crufhed to atoms 
in a moment. I was myfelf fo near as to be thrownj. 
■^own by the concufiion of the blow 'y ^vA tW Vi«^ W^ 

E 6. TX)w'i^\axO^:. 
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mediately fcratching his head to alleviate the fxnarty 
was within a hair of deftroying xne with his nail. 
' I was fo terrified at this accident that I crept down 
to the nape of his neck, where I continued all the reft 
of the day ; and at night, when he retired to eat his 
cnift of bread in the chimney-comer, I concluded that 
I (hould at leaft be fafe till the morning, and there- 
fore began my repail, which the dangers and misfor- 
tunes of the day had prevented. Whether having 
long faded my bite was more keen than ufual, or whe- 
ther I had made my attack in a more feniible part I 
cannot tell ^ but the boy fuddenly thruft up his fingei^ 
with fo much fpeed and dexterity, that he laid hold of 
me, ^nd aimed with all his force to throw me into the 
fire } m this favage attempt he would certainly have 
Aicceeded, if I had not duck between his finger and 
his naily and fell fliort upon fome linen that w^ hang- 
ing to dry. 

The woman, who took in wafliing, was employed by 
a laundrefs of (bme diitindtion ^ and it happened that 
1 had fallen on the (hift fleev^ of a celebrated toafi:, 
who frequently made her appearance at court. I con- 
cealed myielf with great caution m the plaiis, and the 
next night had the honour to accompany her into the 
drawing- rooni) where (he was furrounded by rival; 
beauties, frem whom (he attrafled every eye,, and* 
fteod with the utmoft compofure of mind and counte- 
nance in the centse of admiration and defire. In thia- 
fkuatiott I became impaHent of confinement, and aftec- 
feveral efforts made my way out by her tucker, hoping 
to have paffed on under her handkerchief to her head } 
ibut in this hope I, was difappointed^ for handkerchiei 
Me had aone^ I was not^ hovj-evei, vj\\\xr.^\o ^o\i^s^t^ 
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and as my ftalion was the principal objed of the whole 
circle, I was foon difcovered by thofe who flood near. 
They gazed at me with eager attention, and fometimes 
turned towards each other with very intelligent looks y 
but of this the lady took no notice, as it was the com- 
mon effe6l of that profuiion of beauty which fhe had 
been ufed to pour upon every eye ^ the emotion, how- 
ever, at length increafed till (he obferyed it, and 
glancing her eye downward with a fecret exultation, 
fhe difcovered the cauft : pride inflantly covered thofe 
cheeks with blufhes which modefty had forfaken ^ and 
as I .was now become fenfible of my danger, I was 
hailing to retreat* At this inflant a young nobleman,. 
who perceived that the lady was become fenfible of 
ker difgrace, and who, perhaps, thought that it might - 
be deemed an indecorum to approach the place where 
I flood with his hand in a public afifembly, floopecl. 
down, and holding up his hand to his face, direfled fa 
violent a blafl towards me, from his mouth, that I vja- 
nifhed before it like an atom in a whirlwind : and the 
next moment found myfelf in the toupee of a battered 
beau, whofe attention was engrofled by the widow of. 
a rich citizen, with whofe plumb he hoped to pay his 
debts and procure a new miflrefs. 

In this place the hair was fo thin that it fcarce af- 
forded me fhelter, except a fingle row of curls on 
each fide, where the powder and greafe were infu»> 
perable obflacles ta my progrefs ; here, howevetj I 
continued near. a week, but it was in every refpedl a 
dreadful fituation. I lived in. perpetual folicitude and^ 
danger, fecluded from my fpecies, and expofed to the 
curfed claws of the valet, who pcxfeooXt^ xsit ^n^x^^ 
Miormng aud every night. lu tVit xaorKLti^^ vt ^"^^ 
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with the utmod difficulty that I efcaped from being 
kneaded up in a lump of pomatum, or fqueezed to 
death between the burning forceps of a crifping iroa } 
^and at night, after I had with the utmofl vigilance and 
dexterity evaded the comb, I was flill liable to be 
thrufl through the body with a pin. 

I frequently meditated my efcape, and formed many 
projefts to effeft it, which I afterwards abandoned 
either as dangerous or impradicable. I obferved that 
the valet had a much better head of hair than his 
mafter, and that he fometimes wore the fame bag^ 
into the bag, therefore, one evening, I defcended with 
great circumfpeftion, and was removed with it : nor 
was it long before my utmofl expe£^ations were an-' 
fwered, for the valet tied on my dormitory to his own' 
hair the very next morning, and I gained a new fettle- 
ment. 

But the bag was not the only part of the mailer's' 
drefs which was occaiionally appropriated by the fer- 
vant, who being foon after my exploit deteded ia 
wearing a laced frock before it had been left off, was* 
turned away at a minute's warning, and defpairing to 
obtain a charafter, returned to the occupation in which" 
he had been bred, and became journeyman to a barber 
in the city, who upon feeing a fpecimen of his ikill to 
drefs hair a-la-mode de la cour, was willing to receive 
him without a fcrupulous examination of his morals. 

-This change in the iituation of my patron was sr 
great advantage to me •, for I began to have more 
company and lefs diflurbance. But among other per- 
fons whom he attended every morning to fhave, was 
an elder]/ gentleman of great repute for natural know*' . 
icdge, a fellow 6i many ioieiga fccittw, «A %l -^^a- 
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found adept in experimental philofophy. This gentle- 
man, having cpnceived a defign to repeat Leuenhoek's 
experiments upon the increafe of our fpecies, inquired 
of the proprietor of my dwelling if he could help him 
to a fubjed. « The man was at firfl flartled at the 
queflion ^ but it was no fooner comprehended than he 
pulled out an ivory comb, and produced myfelf and 
two aiTociatei, one of whom died foon after the hurt 
he received. 

The fage received us with thanks, and very care- 
fully conveyed us into his flocking, where, though It 
was not a fituation perfe6lly agreeable to our nature, 
we produced a numerous progeny. Here, however, I 
fuffered new calamity, and was expofed to new danger^ 
The philofopher", wHom a fedentary and reclufe life' 
had rendered extremely fufceptible of cold, would 
often fit with his (bins fa near the tire, that we were 
almofl fcorched to death before we could get round to 
the calf for ftielter. He was alfo fubje£l to frequent 
abftra^tions of mind 5 and at thefc times many of us 
have been miferably deftroyed by his broth or his tea,, 
which he would hold fo much on one fide that it would 
ruTi over the teffel, and overflow us with a fcalding 
deluge from hi^ knee to his ancle : nor was this all ^ 
for when he felt the fmart he would rub the part with 
his hand, without refleding upon his nurfery, till he 
had crulhed great part of thofe who had efcaped.' 
Still, however, it was my fortune to furvive for ncW* 
adventures. 

The philofopher, among other vifitants whofe cu-' 
riofity he was pleafed to gratify, was fometime.^ ^^- 
youred with the company of ladies : iot \^t e.T&.^^cX.A^- 
lOcat of a, lady it was my nus{oxtaxu& Xo \i^ ^"ca. \s^w:^ 
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hag taken from my familj when I leaft fufpeded it,, 
and fecured in the apparatus of a folar microfco[9e« ■ 
After I had contributed to their ailonifhment and dU 
verfioa near an hour, I was left with the utmofl in- 
humanity and ingratitude to periih of hunger, immured^ 
between the two pieces of i£nglafs through which I 
had been exhibited* In this condition I remained^ 
three days and three nights ^ and (hould certainly 
have peri(hed in the fourth} if a boy about (even yeara. 
old, who was carelefsly left alone in the room, had net 
poked his. finger through the hole in which I was con- 
fined, and once more fet me at liberty^. I was, how- 
eyer, extremely weak,, and. the window being open L 
was blown into the fireet, and. fell on the uncovered, 
perriwig of a dodor of phyfic, who had juH alighted> 
to vifit a patient* This was the firft time I had ever 
entered a perriwig, a^ fituation which I fcarce lefs de- 
precate than the. microfcopeu: I found, it a defolatt. 
wildernefs, without inhabitants- and without^ bounds... 
I continuedtotraverfe.it with incredible labour, but. 
I knew not in what dirc^on, and defpaired of beings 
€vet rellored either to. food or reft* My>^ fpirits were . 
at length exhaufled, . my gripe relaxed, and I fell al- 
moft in a flate of in£enfibility from the vcrge.of the 
labyrinth in which I had. been bewildered,, into the . 
head of a patient in the hofpital, over whom, after my 
fall,^ I could jufi percei:re the dodor leaning to look, 
at his tongue. 

By the warmth and' nouri(hment^ which this place . 
afforded me I foon revived. I rejoiced at^my deliver^ ■ 
ance, and thought I had nothing to fear but the death*. 
€tfibe patient in whofe head I had taken, (belter. 

V 
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I wasy however, foGfn convinced of my miftake ; for 
among other patients in the fame ward was a child 
about fix years old, who having been put in for a 
rupture, had fallen into a jaundice : for this difeafe the 
nurfe, in the abfence of the phyfician, prefcribed a 
certain number of my fpecies to be adminiflered alive 
in a fpoonful of milk. A colledion was immediately 
made, and I was numbered among the unhappy vi£lims • 
which ignorance and inhumanity had thus devoted to 
deflrudion : I was immerged in the potion, and &w 
mylelf approach the horrid jaws that I expeded would 
the next moment clofe over me $ not but that, in this- 
dreadful moment, I had fome languid hope of pafling 
the gulf unhurt, and finding a fettlement at the bottom. 
My fate, however, was otherwife determined : for the 
child, in a fit of forwardnefs and anger, daflied the 
fpoon out of the hand of the nurfe ; and after incre* 
dible fatigue I recovered the fiation to which I hail 
defcended from the dolor's wig. 

I was once more congratulating myfelf on an efcape 
almoft miraculous, when I vvas alarmed by the ap« 
pearance of a barber, with all the dreadful apparatus 
of his trade. I foon found that the perfon whofe head 
I had chofen for an afylum was become delirious, and 
that the hair was by the phyfician's order to be re- 
moved for a blifter. 

Here my courage totally failed, and all my hopes 
forfook me. It happened, however, that though I was 
entangled in the fuds, yet I was depofited unhurt upon 
■* the operator's (having cloth j from whence, as he 
was (having you this night, I gained your dvoxildsx^ 
knd have this moment crawled om\. ixoxci \!^t -sJVaSx^ ^^ 
Xour ^ock, which you have juft. taVtti q?L •wA\'»^^^V^'' 
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this table* Whethtr this event be fortunate or un- 
fortunate time only can difcover : but I fli]l hope to 
find fome dwelling, where no comb (hall ever enter, 
and no nails fhall ever fcratch ^ which neither pincers 
nor razor (hall approach ^ where I (hall pafs the re- 
mainder of my life in perfed fecurity and repofe, 
amidft the {miles of fociety and the profufion of 
plenty. 

At. this hope fo extravagant and rediculous, uttered 
with fuch folemxuty of didion and manner, I burfl inta 
a fit of immoderate laughter ihat awaked me : but my 
mirth was inftantly reprefled by refleding, that the 
life of man is not le(s epcpofed to evil ; and that all Us- 
ezpe^tions of fecurity and happinefs in temporal pof- 
feflions are equally chimerical and abfurd* 

9 

m 

I am, SIR, 

Ypor humble fervant, 

DORHITOIU. 



N«. 
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Te&pbui et Ptkus^ eimpauptr it ixul utirquif 
Projicit ampulUs^ tt ftfquipedalid verba^ 
Si curat cor JjteOantis titigtffi fuenU* 

Hon; 

Tragedians too lay by their ftate to grieve : 
Peleus and Telephus, exiled and poor, 
Forget their fwelling and gigantic words : 
He that wouM have fpedators (hare his grief, 
Muit write not only well but movingly. 

RO8COMM0N« 



IVIaonkss being occafioned by a clofe and continued 
attention of the mind to a fingle obje6t, Shakefpeare 
judicioufly reprefents the refignation of his crown to 
daughters fo cruel and unnatural, as the particular idea 
which has brought on the diflra6lion of Lear, and 
which perpetually recurs to his imagination, and mixes 
itfclf with all his ramblings. -FuU o£ ihU vi^^^ ^Jr^x^* 
forcy he breaks out abruptly \ax\ie lo\XTX>a. %Sl'» ^^ '^^^ 
' they cannot touch me £ot coVqmv^ •. \ ^^ Cc^^ Vvc^.^ 
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** himfelf.*' He believes hlmfelf to be raifing re- 
cruitSy and cenfures the inability and imlkilfulnefs of 
fome of his foldier$ : ^^ There^s your preis money. 
^^ That fellow handles his bow tike a crow-kecptr : 
'^ draw me a clothier's yard. Look, look, a mouie ! 
'^ Peace, peace : this piece of toafled cheefe will do 
*^ it.'* The art of our poet is tranfcendent in thus 
making a paflage that even borders on buHefque, 
ftrongly expreflive of the madnefs he is painting. Lear 
fuddenly thinks himfelf in the field j *^ there's my 
'* gauntlet— -I'll prove it on a giant :" and that he has 
(hot hit arrow fuccefsfully I " O well fTown barb ! 
•* i' th' clout, i' th' clout : hewgh ! give the word." 
He then recolleds the fallehood and cruelty of his 
daughters, and brei^s out in fome pathetic reflediom 
on his old age, and on the tempeft to which he was fo 
lately expofcd : *' Ha ! Gonerill, ha ! Regan ! They 
*^ flattered me like a dog, and told me I had white 
*\ hairs on my beard, ere the black one's were there. 
^* They iay, ay and no, to every thing that I iaid— 
*^ fty and no too, was no good divinity. When the 
y rain came to wet me once, and the wind to make 
*' me chatter^ when the thunder would not peace 
*' at my bidding y there I found 'm, there I fmelt 'm 
" out* Go to, they're not men of their words } they 
*^ told me I was every tbiog: 'tis a lie, I am not 
** ague-proof." The impotence of royalty to exempt 
its poflefibr, more than the meanefl fubje6^, from fuf- 
£ering natural evils is here finely hinted at. 

His friend and adherent Glo'fler, having been lately 
deprived of fight, inquires if the voice he hears is not 
the voice of the king •, Leat \ti^2cii\.\y c^xOci^^^^i^^wAv 
Mad replies with great cyuckiv^fei 
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•Ay, CTcry inch a king : 



When I do ftare, fee hew the fubjed quakes ! 
I pardon that man's life. What was thy caufe ? 
Adultery ? no thou ihalt not die : die for adultery ! 

He then makes fome very fevere refledions 'on the 
hypocrify of lewd and abandoned women, and adds^ 
^ fie, fie, fie \ pah, pah : give me an ounce of civet, 
^ good apothecary, to fweeten my imagination :'' and 
as every obje^l feems to be prefent to the eyes of the 
lunatic, he thinks he pays for the drug : *^ there's 
** money for thee !" Very flrong and lively alfo is 
the imagery in a fucceeding ipeech, where he thinks 
himfelf viewing his fubjedts puniflxed by the proper 
officer : 

Thou rafcal bedel, hold thy bloody hand : . 
Why doft thou la(h that whore ? drip thy own back \ 
Thou hotly luft'ft to ufe her in that kind 
For which thou whip'ft her ! 

This circumflaxfce leads him to reflet on the efficacy 
•f rank and power, to conceal and palliate profligacy 
and injuflice \ and this fine fatire is couched in two 
different metaphorsi that are carried on with much 
propriety and elegance : 

Through tattcrM clothes fmall vices do appear \ • 
Robes and furr'd gowns hide all. Plate fin with 

gold. 
And the ftrong lance of juflice hurtlefs breaks j 
Arm it ih rngs, a pigmy ftraY? doXJa -^vtic^'Sx* 



*^^ 
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We are moved to find that Lear has fome faint know* 
ledge of his old and faithful courtier* 

If thou wilt weep my fortunes^ take my eyes. 
I know thee well enough ^ thy name is Glo^Her : 

The advice he then gives him is very affeding : 

Thou muft be patient ; we came crying hither : 
Thou know^fty the firft time that we fmell the air 
Wc wawlc and cr y 

When we are born, we cry that we are come 
To this great dage of fools ! 

This tender complaint of the miferies of human life 
bears fo esa& a refemblance with the following paf- 
fage of LttcretittSy that I cannot forbear tranfcribing 
it: 

m 

Vagitique locum luguhri complety ut equum efl^ 
Cut tantum in viii refltt tranfire malorum^ 

Then with diftrefsful cries he fills the room^ 
Too fure prefages of his future doom. 

Drtden^ 

It is not to be imagined that our author copied from 
the Roman ; on fuch a fubjed it is almoft impoflible 
but that two perfons of genios and fenfibility muft feel 
and think alike,. Lear drops his moralities and medi- 
tates revenge : 
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It were a delicate flratagenv to flioe 
A'troop of horfe with felt. lUl put't lo proof ^ 
And when IVe itoPn upon thefe fi>ns-in-law, ^ 
Then kUl, kill, kill, kill, kill, kill. 



The expedient is well fuited to the chanider of a lu* 
natic, and the frequent repetitions of the. word ** kill,^ 
forcibly reprefent his rage and defire of revenge, and 
muft affe6t an intelligent audience at once with pity 
and terror. At this inflant Cordelia fends one of her 
attendants to protedi her father from the danger with 
which he is threatened by her Mers : the wretched 
king is fo accuftomed to mifery, and fo hopelefs of fuc- 
cour, that when the meflenger offers to lead him 
out, he imagines himfelf taken captive and mortallj* 
wounded : 

No refcue ? what ! a prifoner > I am eVn 
The natural fool of fortune : ufe me well, 
You (hall have ranfom. Let me have furgeons } 
I am cut to the brain.— 

Cordelia at length arrives ; an opiate is adminlftered 
to the king, to calm the agonies and agitations of his 
mind ^ and a mod interefting interview enfues between 
this daughter that was Co unjuftly fufpeded of difaf* 
fedion, and the ra(h and midaken father. Lear, during 
bis flomber, has been arrayed in regal apparel, and 
is brought upon the dage in a chair, not recovered 
from hb trance. I know not a fpeech more truly 
pathetic than that of Cordelia "^VittL ^^ ^^^ ^^^'^ 
blm: 
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Had you not been thtir father, thefe white flakes 
Did challenge pity of them. Was this a face 
To be esposM againft the warring winds ? 

The dreadfulnefs of that night is exprefled by a cir- 
cumftance of great humanity j for which kind qf 
ftrokes Shakefpeare is as eminent as for his poetry : 

My very enemy *s dog, 

Though he had bit me, fhould have flood that night 
Againft my fire* And waft thou fain, poor father, 
To horel thee with fwine, and rogues forlorn. 
In ihort and mufty ftraw.— — — 

Lear begins to awake ; but his imagination is fiill 
diftempered, and his pain exquifite j 

You do me wrong to take me out o^th'graTe* 
Thou art a foul in blifs ^ but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 
Do fcald like molten lea d 

When Cordelia in great afflidion afks him if he 
knows her, he. replies, 

You are a fpirit, i know ; when did you die f 

This reply heightens her diflrefs^^ but his feafibility 
beginning to return, fhe kneels to him, and begs his 
benedidion. I hope I have no readers «tbat can pe^a& 
|iis anfwer without tears : 

■ Pray do not mock me : 
J am a very fooliih, fond old maxi) 



Fourfcore and upward ; and to deal plaintyy 

I fear I am not in my perftft mind^ 

Methinks I ihould know you, and know this mait } 

Yet I am doubtful : for I^m mainly ignorant 

What place this is.— Do not laugh at me 5 ' 

J*or as I am a man, I think this lady 

To be my child Cordelia.—— 

The humility, calmnefs, and fedatenefi of this fpeech, 
'43ppofed to the former rage' and indignation of Lear, is 
finely calculated to excite commiferation. Struck with 
the remembrance of the injurious fufpicion he had 
xherifhed againfl this favourite and fond daughter, the 
.poor old man intreats lier, *' not to weep,'* and tells 
"l^er that " if (he has prepared poifon for him, he is ready " 
^* to drink it j for I know,'* fays he, " you do not, you 
" cannot love me, after my cruel ufage of you : your 
" (iilers have done me much wrong, of which I have 
'^^ fonie faint remembrance : you have feme caufe to 
** hate me, they have none/' Being told that he is 
not in France, but in his own .kingdom, he anfwers * 
haflily, and in connexion with that leading idea which 
I have before infilled on, '' Do. not abufe me''-— and 
adds, with a meeknefs and contrition that are very pa<* 
thetic, *^ Pray now forget mnd forgive j I am old and 
^ foolifh." 

Cordelia is at laft flain : the lamentations of Lear are 
extremely tender and affe^ing ; and this accident is fo 
fevere and intolerable, that it again deprived him of his 
intellect, which feemed to be returning. 

His laft fpeech, as he furveys the body> cow^C.% ^1 
foch iimple rc/?e6lions as naturt aiv4 ?otTo\N ^vcX-aX.^.'* 

VoL.lVl F ^^^^ 
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Why (hould a .dog, a horfe, a rat have life. 

And thou no breath at all ? Though come no more ; 

Never, n^ver, never, never, never ! 

The heaving and fwelling of his heart is defcrlbed by 
a moil exprelTive circumflance : 

Pray you undo this button. Thank you, Sir, 
Do you fee this ? Look on her, look on her lips : 
Look there, look there [Dies* 

^ I (hall tranfiently obferve, in conclufion of thefe re- 
marks, that this draina is chargeable with confiderable 
iroperfedions. The plot of Edmund againft his brother, 
vrhich diftra&s the attention, and defiroys the unity of 
the fable : the ctuel and horrid extinQion of Gloiler^f 
eyes, which ought not to be exhibited on the flage ; the 
utter improbability of Glofler^s imagining, though blindy 
that he had leaped down Dover cliff j and fome paffages 
that are too t urged and full of drained metaphors } are 
faults which the warmed admirers of Shakefpeare will 
find it difficult to excufe* I know not, alfo, whether 
the cruelty of the daughters is not painted with circum- 
fiances too favage and unnatural ; for it is not fufficient 
to fay, that this monilrous barbarity is founded onhiftori- 
cai^ruth, if we recoiled the juftobfervation of Boileaii|, 

Le vray pent quelquefois n*etre fas waifemblable^ 

Some truths may be too firong to be believed. 

SoMEf* 
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-Jam proterod 
Fnmtepetet Lalage nmritum. Hon 

The maid whom now yoa court in vain, 
Will quickly run in queft of man, 

livs before remarked, that ^' to abftain &om the 
ippearance of evil,^' is a precept in that law which 
\ cyerj charaderiftic of Divinity ^ and I have 
more than one of thefe papers, endeavoured to inforce 
t pra6tice of it, by an illuflratioh of its excellence 
d importance. 

Circumftances have been admitted as evidences o£ 
lit, even when death has been the confequence of 
aviftioy ^ and a condu^ by which evil is flrongly im- 
led, is little lefs pernicious than that by which it is 
preffed. With refpe6l to fociety, 2A i^x a& \\ cmslX*^ 
^uenced bjr example, the efFcft o£ botVi \s Xici^ I'm^^ S 
cveij man encourages the pta&lce ^ >iJa»:^ "^"^^^ 
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vrhich he commits In appearance, though he avoids it 
in fad : and with refpedl to the individual, as the eftecm 
of the world is a motive to virtue only lefs powerful 
than the approbation of confcience, he who knows thst 
he is already degraded by the imputation of guilt, w31 
find himfelf half difarmed when he is affailed by temp- 
tation : and as he will have lefs tolofe, he will, indeed, 
be lefs difpofed to refid. Of the feir, whofc levity is 
mofllikely to provoke cenfure, it is eminently true, that 
the lefs of charader by imprudence frequently induces 
the lofs of virtue : the ladies therefore, (hould be pro- 
portionably circumfpedt j as to thofe, in whom folly Is 
mod likely to terminate in guilt, it is certainly of moft 
importance to be wife. 

This fubje6l has irrefiftibly obtruded itfelf v^ion mj \ 
mind in the filent hour of meditation, becaufe, as often 
as 1 have reviewed the fcenes in which I bare 
mixed among the bufy and the gay, I have ob- 
ferved that a depravity of manners, a licentious ex- 
travagance of dtefs and behaviour, are become almoft 
univerfal : virtue feems ambitious of a refemblance to 
vice, as vice glories in the deformities which (ht hi 
been ufed to hide- 

A decent timidity, and xpodefl referve, have been tl* 
w?ys confidered as auxiliaries to beauty j but an titdl 
diflblut^ boldnefs is now affected by aU who would be . 
thoughf graceful or polite : chafllty, which ufed to be 
difcovered in every gefture and every look, is now tt 
tired to the bread, and is found only by thofe who ii* 
tend its dedru£lion ^ as a general, when the town 4 
/iirrendcrcd, retreats to x\it cvx^^f^^ N*V\Otv vi alwa^^ 
lefs capable of defence, vi\i» x\i^ ouVroiYa ix^ y^ 
fed by the enemy. 
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There it now little apparent difference between tke 
virgin and the proftitute : if they are not otherwife 
known, they may (hare the box and the drawing-room 
ivithout diflindion. The fame fafhion which takes 
away the veil of modefty, will neceffarily conceal lewd- 
BeTs ; and honour and Aiame will lofe their influence, 
becaufe they will no longer diftingui(h virtue from 
vice. General cullom, perhaps, may be thought an 
effe6hial fecurity again ft general cenfure ^ but it will 
«ot always lull the fufpicions of jealoufy ^ nor can it 
familiarize any beauty without deflroying its influence, 
•or dimini(h the prerogatives of a hu(band without weak- 
•oiiig his attachment to his wife* 

The excefs of every mode may be declined vvithout 
•teourkable iingularity ^ and the ladies, who (hould' 
even dare to be fingular in the prefent defe£tion of* 
4ail:e, would proportionably incr^t then: power and' 
lecure their happinefs. 

I know that in the vanity and tfa^ prefumption of* 
youthy it is common to allege the confcioufnei's of in- 
-■ocenoe, aa a reafon for the contempt of cbnfure ^ anid * 
a licence, not only £(x every 'freedom, but for every fa- 
vour except the lalt. This confidence can, perhaps^ 
. only be repceffed by a fenfe o£ danger : and as the per- 
ibns whom I wllh to warn, are moil impatient of de- 
clamation, and moft fufceptible of pity, I will addrefs 
Chcm lu a (lory } and 1 hope the events will not only, 
iliuitrate but imprefs the precept which they contain, 

Fia villa, juit as Ihe had entered her fourteenth year, 
vras lett an orphan (o the care of her mother, in fuch 
circumflances as dilappointed all the hopes which her 
education had encouraged. Her fatVvti^ ^V^^an^Wv. 
great ciegaace upon the falary o£ a Tg\^t^ ^X cQ!>ax^.^^^-^^ 
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fuddeni J, without having made any proviiion for his fa- 
milj, except an annuity of one hundred pounds, which 
he had purchafed for his wife with part of her marriage 
portion ; nor was he pofleffed of any property^ except 
the furniture of a large houfe in one of the new fquareSf 
an equipage, a few jewels, and fome plate. 

The greater part of the furniture and the equipage 
were fold to pay his debts j the jewels, which were net 
of great value, and fome ufeful pieces of the plate, 
were refeived ', and Jlavilla removed with her- mother 
into lodgings. 

But notwithfianding this change in their circum- 
ilances, they did not immediately lofe their ranki 
They were ftill vifited by a numerous and polke ac« 
quaintance ', jBLud though fome gratified their pride by ' 
afTuming the appearance of pity, and rather infulted 
than alleviated their dillrefs by the whine of c»ndo- 
lance, and minute comparifon of what they had loft 
with what they poffefied > yet from others they . were 
continually receiving prefents, which Hill eaaUed then 
to live with a genteel frugality : they were ftiU confi- 
dered as people of fafiuon, and treated by thoTe of a 
lower clafs with diflant refpefl. 

Flavilla thus continued to move in a fphere to which 
(he had no claim ^ (he was perpetually furrounded with 
elegance and fplendor, which the caprice of others^ 
like the rod of an enchanter, could didipate ia a. too* 
ment, and leave her to regret the lofs of enjoyments, 
which (he could neither hope to obtain nor ceafe to de« 
iire. Of this, however, Flavilla had no dread. She 
was remarkably tall for her age, and was celebrated 
not only for her beauty but her wit : thefe qualifica- 
ti'ons (be confidcred, not only as fccuxuk^xiVaXvi^x (ba 
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enjoyed by the favour of others, but as a pledge of prf- 
feiTing them in her own right by an advantageous mat- 
nage. Thus the viiion that danced before her, deriv* 
ed (lability from the very vanity which it flattered' i 
ftnd (he had as little apprehenHon of drdrefs, as dij£-' 
dence of her own power to* pleafcr 

There was » fafhionable levity in her carriage and 
difcourfe, whicb her mother, who knew the danger of 
her fituation, laboured to reflrain, fometimes with an« 
ger, fometimes with tears, but always without fucceHr.^ 
Xlavilla was ever ready to anfwer, that (he neither did 
et faid any thing of which (he had reaibn to be a(haii&« 
ed 'y and therefore did not know why (he ihould be re-* 
drained, except in mere courtefy to envy, whom it waf 
an honour to provoke, or to dander, whom it was a dif- 
grace to fear. In proportion as Flavilla was more flat- 
tered and carefled, the influence of her mother became 
Ie(s : and though (he always treated her with refpedlV 
from a point of good breeding, yet (he fecretly defpifed - 
ber maxims and applauded her own condu6l« 

Flavilla at eighteen was^ a celebrated toaft \ and 
among other gay vifitants who frequented her tea- 
tablci was Clodio, a young baronet, who- had juft tak-* 
en pofleflion of his title and eflate; There were 
many particulars in Clodio^s behaviour, which encou- 
raged' Flavilla to hope that (he (hould obtain' him for a 
hofbaad : but (he fuffered his' afliduities with fucfa ap- 
parent pleafure, and his familiarites with fo little re- 
ferve, that he foon ventured to difclofe his intention, 
and make her what he thought a very genteel propofal 
of another kind : but whatever were the artifices with 
which it was introduced, or x\ic tetm^ viv ^V\0£x>x ^v^ 
made, FlaviHa rejcfted it wU\i lYic MXm^i^ Vieiv^^sax^^^ 

^4 
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and difdain* Clodio, who, notwitli(landing his jouthy 
Lad long known and aften pradifed the arts of fedudion^ 
gave way to the florm, threw himfeK at her feet, im- 
puted Jbis offence to the phrenzy of his paflion, flatter- 
ed her pride by the mod abjed fubmiflion and extrava-^ 
gant praife, entreated her pardon, aggravated his crixne^ 
but made no mention of atonement by marriage. This, 
imrticular, which Flavilla did not fail to remark, ought 
to have determined her to admit him no more : but hei^ 
vknity and her ambition were iHU predominant; fiie-Hill. 
hoped to fttcceed in her projedl. Clodio^s offence waa 
tacitly forgiven, his viiits were permitted^ bis familia*. 
xities were again fuffered, and hi^ hopes revived. He 
had long entertained an (pinion that (ht loved him, uk- 
which, however, it is probable, that his own vanity and 
and her indifcretion couQurred to deceive him ; bi;^. 
this opinion, though it implied the ilrongeft obligation', 
to treat her with generofity and tendexneis, eoly deter* 
mined him again. to atten^ her tuin, as it encottraged. 
him with a probability of fiiccefs. Having, thexcfoce^ 
refolved to obtain her as a miflrefs, or at once to give 
her up, he thought he had little more to. do^ than to. 
convince her that he had taken fuch a refolution, jufti* 
fy it by fome plaufible fophiftry^ and give her fome time 
to deliberate upon a final determination.. With this, 
view, he went a (bort journey into the country ; having 
put a- letter into her hand at parting, in which he ac«. 
quainted her, ** That he had often refieded, with inex^ 
^ preffible regret, upon her refentment of his condu^. 
** in a late inffance ; but that the delicacy and the ar« * 
*' dour of his affefbion were infuperable obilacles to his 
^^ marriage } that where thex^ n^«i% u^ liberty, there 
^' couJd be no happinefs ; tUatVift ftiQ\3X^\>t.cft\BL^\T!^l- 
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** ferent to the endearments of love, ^hen they coald 
** no longer be diftinguilhed from the ofHcioufnefs of 
** doty : that white they wfcrc happy in the poflTeflion 
** of each other, it would be abfurd to fuppofe they 
** would part ^ and that if this happinefs fhould ceafe, 
^* it wbuld not only infure but aggravate their mifery 
^ to be infeparably united : that this event was lefs 
*^ probable, in proportion as their cohabitation wasvo« 
^* luntary ; but that he would make fuch j)roviiion for 
** her upon the contingency, as a wife would expeft 
** upon his death. He conjured her not to determine " 
** under the influence of prejudice and cuftom, but ac- 
'^ cording to the laws of reafon and nature. After" 
" mature deliberation," faid he, "remember that thc> 
*♦ whole value of my life depends upon your will. X e 
** do not requcft an explicit confent, with whatever 
** tranlport I miglit behold the lovely confuGon which • 
^ it might produce. 1 (hall attend you in a few days, . 
** with the anxiety, though not with the guilt, of a* 
*^ criminal who waits for the decifion of his judge. If 
•• my vifit is admitted, we will never part } if it is re- - 
•* jeded; I can never fee you more/' 
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Sufpojifs eittcn Je/q/e, Heft* 

With beedlefs feet on fires you go, 
That hid in treacherous aihes glow. 

F LAviLLA had too much underftanding as well as vir- 
tue, to deliberate a moment upon this propofal. She 
gave immediate orders that Clodio fhould be admitted 
no more* But his letter was a temptation to gratify her 
vanity, which (he could not refifl ^ ihe (hewed it firfl 
to her mother and then to the whole circle of her fe* 
male acquaintance, with all the exultation of a herO' 
who expofes a vanquifhed enemy at the wheels of his 
chariot in a triumph j (he con(kiered it as an indifput- 
able evidence ef her virtue, as a reproof of all who had 
dared to cenfure the levity of her condudt, and a licence 
to continue it without apology or reftraint. 

It happened that Flavilla, foon after this accident, 
was ^(Pen in one of the boxes at the play-houfe by Mer- 
cator, a young gentleman who had juft returned' from 
his firft voyage as captain of a large (hip in the^ Le- 
vant trade, which had been purchafed for him by his 
father, wbofs fortune enabled Viim to i&^Vl^ ?i %cwUel 
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.provifion for five fons, of whom Mercator was the young- 
eft, and who ezpe£ted- to (hare his eftate, which was 
perlbnal, in equal proportions at his deaths 

Mercator was captivated with her beauty, but dif- 
souraged by the fpiendor of her appearance, and the 
rank of her company. He was urged rather by curio* 
fity than hope, to inquire who (he was ^ and he fooa 
gained fuch a knowledge of her circumflances, as re* 
lieved him from defpair. 

As he knew not how to- get admifliion to her com- 
pany, and had no defignu pon her virtue, he wrote in the 
firll ardour of his pa(non to her mother y giving a faith- 
ful account of his fortune and dependence, and entreat •<> 
ing that he might be permitted to vifit Blavilla as a* 
candidate for her affedion. The old lady after having, 
made fome inquiries,, by which the account that Mer-> 
eator had given her wa» confirmed, fent him an in vita* 
lion and received his firft vKit alone. She told him, 
that as Flavilla had no fortune^ and as a confiderable. 
part of his own- was dependent upon his father^s will, 
k would be extremely imprudent to endanger the. dif- 
' appointment of his expe6lations> by a marriage which 
would make it more neceSary that they (hould be ful- 
filled J that he ought therefore to obtain his father^s 
confent, before any other ftep wa» taken, left, he (hould 
be embarafied by engagements which- young perfons- 
almoft iofenfibly central, whofe complacency in each 
other is continually gaining ftrength by frequent vifits 
and converfatiour To this counfel, fo falutary and per- 
plexing, Mercator was hefitating what to reply, whea 
ilavilla came in> an accident which he was now only 
fblicitou9 to improve. Flavilla was not d\£^\<t*^^ftj\. €v^ 
tber with bis perfon or his addrcfe \ ^t. It^wVtw^^^ '^'s^^ 

F 6 ^vtM 
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gaiety of ber difpofition fooa made him forget that he- 
iKM a Araoger: a converlation commenced, during 
which they became yet more pkafed with each other |. 
And having thus furmounted the difficulty of a firft ▼!. 
fit, he thought no more of the old lady, as he be lieved-. 
her aufpices were not neceflary to hit fuccefa. 

His vifits were often repeated, and he became every 
hour more impatient of delay : he preffed his fuit with 
that contagious ardour, which is caught at every glance^, 
and produces the confent which it folicits. At the- 
fame time, indeed, a thought of his father would in- 
tervene ; but being determined to gratify his wifhes at 
all events, he concluded with a fagacity almoil univer- 
fal on thefe occafions, that of two evils, to marry with* 
out his con&nt was lefs, than to marry again ft it^ and 
one evening, after the lovers had fpent the afternoon by" 
themfelvesy they went out in a kind of frolic, which' 
Mercator had propofed in the vehemence of his paffion». 
and to which Flavilla had confentedin the giddinefsof. 
her indHcretion, and were married at May Fair.. 

In the firft interval of recoUedtion after this preeipvi^ 
tate ftep, Mercator conff dered^ that he ought to be the firft' 
who acquainted his father of the new alliance whiclr 
had been made in his famUy : but as he had not fortitude 
enough to do it in perfon, he exprefied it in the befi 
terms he could conceive by a letter } and after fuch an 
apology for his conduct as he bad been ufed to uMke 
to himfelf, he requefted that he might be permitted to 
prefent his wife fbr the parental benedidion, which a« 
lone was wanting to complete his felicity. 

The old gentleman, whofe charader I cannot better 
exprefs than in the faihionable phrafe which has been 
contrived to palliate falfc ptiiicijVt^ ^xv4. ^\&^\)X« lawn^ 
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ners, hid been a gay man, and was well acquainted*witb 
the town. He had often heard Flavilla toafted by rakeg^ 
ef quality, and had often feen her at public places. 
Her beauty and her dependence, the gaiety of her 
drefs, the multitude of her admirers> the levity of her* 
O0ndu6^,^and all the ctrcumftances of her fituation, had 
eoncurred to render her chara&er fufpe6led j and he 
was difpofed'to judge of it with yet lefs charity, when ' 
file had offended him by marrying his ion, whom he 
epnfidered as difgraced and impoveriihed, and whole 
misfortune^ as it was irretrievable, he refolved not to* 
alleviate, but increafe y a refolution, by which fathers, 
who havefooliih and difobedient foiis, ufually difplay their 
•wn kindnefs and wifdom. As Toon a» he had read 
Mercator's letter, he curfed him for a fool, who had 
been gulled by the artifices of a i}rumpet,to fcreen her 
firom public infamy by fathering her children^ and fe- 
eure her from prifon by appropriating her debts. In 
an anfwer ta his letter, which he wrote only to gratify 
his own refentment, he told him, that *^ if he had ta« 
** ken Flavilla into keeping, he would have overlook* 
*^ edit } and if her extravagance had didrefied him, 
** he would have fatisfied his creditors ; but that his 
** marriage was not to be forgiven 3 that he. Aiould never 
** have anotherChilling of his moneys and he was deter* 
** mined to fee him no more/' Mercator, who was 
more provoked by this outrage than grieved at his lofs, 
difdained reply ; and believing that he had now moil 
xealbn to be offended, could, not be perfuaded to folicit 
a reconciliation. 

He hired a genteel apartment for his wife of an up- 
holflerer, who with a view to lei Vo^^vck^^^ V*^^ 
Ukca and furniQied a large houfc u^w 'Uw^^^^^^^'^'* 
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and in about two months left her to make another vof* 
age. 

He had received yifits of congratalation from her 
numerous acquaintanee, and had returned them aa a 
pledge of his defire that they (hould be repeated. But 
the remembrance of the gay multitude^ which while he 
was at home had flattered his^ vanity, at foon as he was 
abfent alarmed his fufpicion : he had, indeed, no pafc* 
ticular caufe of jealoufy y but his- anxiety arofe merely 
from a fenfe of the temptation to which (he was expo« 
fed, and the impoflibility of his- fuperintending hev 
condud. 

In the mean time Flavilla continued to flutter round 
the fame giddy circle, in which Oie had flione fo long y 
the number of her vifitants was rather increafed than 
diminifhed, the gentlemen attended with yet greater 
afliduity, and (he continued toencourage their ciyilttie» 
by the fame indifcveet familiarity : (he was one night 
at the mafquerade, and another at an- opera : fome* 
times at a rout, and ibmetimes rambling with a party 
of pleafure in> (hort excurfions from town y (he came' 
home fometimes at midnight, and (bmetimes in ther 
morning, and fometimes (he was ab(ent fitveral nightr 
together.^ 

' This condttf^ was the caufe of much fpeculation and* 
uneafoe(k to the good man and woman of the houfe; 
At firft they fufpeded that Flavilla wat' no better than' 
a woman of pleafure y and that the perfon who had hired 
the lodgings for her as his wife, and had difappaaved 
upon pretefice of a voyage to fea, had been employed 
to nnpofe lipon them, by concealing her chara61er, in 
order W obtain fuch accommodation for her as (he could 
not fo tu&]y have procuscd i£ uTa^Ab^^uVoio^tLX \aA. 
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«s thefe fufpicioHS made them watchful and InquiiGtivev 
they fooQ difcovered, that many ladies by whom (he 
was viiited, were of good character aod fafhion* Hey 
condu6l, however, fuppofing her to be a wife, was fttU 
inexcufeable^ and dill endangered their credit and fub- 
fiftence ^ hints were often dropped by the neighbours 
to the difadvantage of her chara6l:er ^ and an elderly 
maiden lady, who lodged in the fecond floor, had giv- 
en warning j the family was didurbed at all hours in 
the night, a<id the door was crouded all day with mef- 
&ges andviiitants to Fla villa. 

One day, therefore, the good woman took an oppor« 
tunity to remonftrate, though in the mod diftant and 
rcfpedfiil terms, and with the utmoft diffidence and 
caution. She told Flavilla, ** that fhe was a- fine 
^* young lady, that her hufband^ was abroad, that fhe 
^ kept a great deal of company, and that the world 
^ was cenibrious } ibe wi(hed that lefs^ occafion for 
^ fcandal was given ^ and hoped to be excufed the li- 
^ berty (he had taken, as (he might be ruined by thofe 
'* danders which could have no influence upon the 
** great, and which, therefore, they were not folici' 
" tous to avoid." This addfefs, however ambigfuous, 
and however gentle, was eafily underdood and fiercely 
refented. Flavilla, proud of her virtue, and impa- 
tient of controul, would have defpifed the counfel of a 
philofopher^ if it had implied an impeachment of her con- 
duft \ before a perfon fo much her inferior, therefore, 
fhe was under no redraint \ die anfwered with a mix- 
ture of contempt and indignation, that, <' thofe only 
*> who did not know her would dare to take any liber* 
" ty with her charadler \ and warned Vv« \o "^\<Qg^^^g»5«. 
" no fcandalous report at her pw\\0^ ^vf^^'^os^'O!^^" 
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diately rofe from her feat, and tbe woman departed 
without reply, though (he was fcarce lefs offended thaa 
ber lodger, and from that moment (he determined when 
Mercator returned to give him warning. 

Mercator^s voyage was profperous \ and after an 
abfence of about ten months he came back.^ The wo« 
man, to whom her buiband left tbe whole management 
of her lodgings, and who perfifted in her purpofe, foon 
found an opportunity to put it in execution. Merca* 
tor, as his part of the contra£k had been pan^lually ful* 
filled, thought he had Tome caufe to be offeuded, and 
infided to know her reafons for compelling him to leave 
her houTe. Thefe his boftefs, who was indeed a friendly 
woman, was very unwilling to give \ and as he per- 
ceived that (be evaded his quedion; he became more' 
Iblicitous to obtain an anfwer. After much befitatioUi 
which perhaps had a worfe effect than any tale which 
malice could have invented, (he told him, that ''^Madam 
/' kept a great deal of company, and often (laid out 
^ very late ) that , (be had always been ufed to quiet 
** and regularity ; and was determined to let her a* 
f partment to fome perfon in. a more private ftatton.'^ 

At this account Mercator changed countenance ; 
for be inferred from it juft as much more than truth', 
as he believed it to be Jefs. After fome* moments of 
fufpenfe, he conjured her to conceal nothing from him^ 
with an emotion which convinced her that (he had al- 
ready faid too mucbv She then affured him, that *' he 
« had no reafon to be alarmed > for that (he had na 
*< exception to bis lady, but tbofe gaieties which -her 
^ dation and the fa(hion fufiiciently autborifed.'' Mer-i 
cator^s fufpicioiu, however, were not wholly removed ; 
«bi/ be began to think ht Vud lovisx4 a «s)ii£k')Axx VbnoL 
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it ^roald be his intereft to truft : he, therefore, in th^ 
folly of hm jesdovfy, confefl'ed, <^ that he htd foniie 
^ doubts ooncemin^ his wife, which h was ctf the uU 
^ moft importance to his honour and his peace to re* 
^ iblve :. he intrested diat he might continue ii| the 
^^ apartoient another year l that, as he (hould again 
'' leave the kingdom, in a ihorttime, (he would fufFer 
** no incident^ which might confirm either his h<Sp€S 
*^' or his fears, to efcape her notice in his abfence ^ and 
**' that at his return ihe would give him fuch an account 
^ as would at lead deliver him from the torment of fut 
^vpenoe, and detenninehn future eondud.** 

There U no ibphiftry move general than that by 
which we juftify a bufy and fcrupulous inquiry after 
iecrets, which to difcover, is^ to be wretched without 
hope of redrefs y and no fervice to which others are fo 
eafily engaged as to- affid in the fearch. To comma-' 
Bicate fufpicions of matrimonial infidelity, efpecially 
to a hufband, is, by a ftrange mixture of folly and ma- 
lignity deemed not only an a£l of judice but of friend* 
fliip.j though it is too late to prevent an evil, which^ 
whatever be its guilt, can diffufe wretchednefs only in 
proportion as it is known. It is no wonder* therefore, 
that the general kindnefs of Mercator's confidant was 
on this occafion overborne } (he was flattered by the 
trud that had been placed in her, and the power with 
which (he was inveded ) ihe confented to MercatorY 
propofal, and promifed, that die would with the ut- 
mod fidelity execute her commifTion* 

Mercator, however^ concealed his fufpicions from 
his wife y and, indeed, in her prtfence they were for- 
gotten. Her manner of life he bc^2iu &.x\q»Sl'^ \.^ ^saS?* 
9£grove ^ 6ut being well acq^ualnled m>3ti\xtt x^'Oi.'^'^ 
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in which great fweetnefs was blended with a high fpi- 
lit, he would not embitter the pleafur e of a (hort (laj 
by altercation, chiding^ and tears : but when her mind 
was melted into tendernefs at his departure, he clafped 
her in an ecftafy of fondnefs to his bofom, and entreat- 
ed her to behave wkh refenre and circumfpe^on ^ 
'* becaufe^" faid he, '* I know that my father keeps 
** a watchful eye upon your condu£l^ which mayj 
*' therefore, confirm or remove his diijpleafure, and ei- 
*' ther intercept oi beftow fuch an increafe of my for- 
1* tune as will prevent the pangs of feparation which 
^' mud otherwife fo often return, and in a (hort time 
" unite us to part no more.^' To this caution ihe had 
then no power to reply } and they parted with mutuaH 
proteftations of unalterable love« 
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"Uxoretny Pofiume^ ducts ^ 



Die ^ua lifiphone^ quibut txagitan calubris ^ 



Juv. 



A fober man like thee, to change his life ! 
What fury could pofTefs thee with a wife ? 

D&TIXEN. 

Flavilla, foon after (he was thus left in a kind of wi- 
dowhood a fecond time, found herfelf with child \ and 

■ 

within fomewhat lefs than eight months after Merca- 
tor^s return from his firft voyage, (he happened to (tum- 
ble as (he was going up ftairs, and being immediately 
taken ill, was brought to bed before the next morning* 
The child ,though its birth had been precipitated more 
than a month, was not remarkably fxnall, nor had aay 
infirmity which endangered its life. 

It was now neceflary, that the vigils of whift and 
the tumults of balls and vifits (hould, for a while, be 
fufpended ^ and in the interval of languor and retire- 
ment, Flavilla firil became thoughtful. She often re- 
fledled upon Mercator^s caution when they laft parted, 
which had made an indelible impre(Gon upon her mind, 
though it had produced no alteration in her condndL: 
notwithftandlag the manner in which it v(^& cx^^tf&A^ 
and the rcafon upon which it yi^^ loutA^^^ ^afc\ifc^8^ 
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to fear that it might hare been fecretly prompted hj 
jealoufj. The birth^ therefore, of her firft child ia 
bis abfence, at a time when, if it had not been prema- 

* ture, it could not podiblj have been his, was an acci- 
dent which greatly alarmed her : but there was yet 
another, for which it was ftill lefs in her power to ac- 
count, and which, therefore, alarmed der ftill more. 

It happened that fome civilities which (he received 
from a lady which fat next her at an opera* and. whom 
(he had never feen before, introduced a conlrerfation, 
which fo much delighted her, that (he gave her a pref- 
fing invitation to vifit her : this invitation was accept* 
ed, and in a few days the vifit was paid. Flavilla was 
not lefs pleafed at the fecond interview, than (he had 
been at the firft ^ and without making any other inqui- 
Ty concerning the lady than where (he lived, took the 
'firft opportunity to wait on* her. The apartment iii 
^hich (he was received, was the ground floor of an 
elegant houfe, at a fmall diftance from St, Jameses. It 
liappencd diat Fiavilta was placed near the window ^ 
'mnd ti party of the horfe guards riding through the 
ibeet, (he expeded to fee fome of the royal family^ 
«nd haftily threw up the fafti. A gentleman who was 
pafting by at the fame inftant, turned about at -the noife 
of the window, and Flavilla no fooner faw his'f^cer 
than (he knew him to be the father of Mercator. Aft^r 
looking firft ftedfaftly at her, and then glancing his eye 
at the lady whom (he was vifiting, he affe^ed a con- 
temptuous fneer and went on. Flavilla, who had t)eea 
thrown into fome cdnfufion, by .the fudden and unex- 
-peffced fight of a perfon, whotn the knew coi>(idered her 
'MS the difgracc of his family and the ruin of his child, 
now changed countenance, andVi-aiteXY it.^vct^ \» ^x^s^- 

tkerpart of the room; ftie was iouc\it^Vi«A^a.m^ %r«! 
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ftlid anger at thi& filent infult, of wbiclb, however, (he 
did not then fufped' the caofe* It is, indeed, probable,, 
that the father of Mercator would no where have look* • 
4d updn her with complacencj ^ but a< foon as he faw 
her companion, he recolleded that flie was the fiivou- 
rite miftrefs of an old cojirtier, and that this was the 
boufe in which, he kept her in great fplendor, though 
(he had been by turns a proftitute to many others. It 
happened that Flavilla, foon after tlsis accident, difco- 
Vered the chara^er of her new acquaintance j and ne« 
ver remembered by whom (he had been feen in her 
company, without the utmoft regret and apprehenfiom 
She now refolved to move in a lefs circle, and with 
more circumfpe^lion* In the mean time her little boy^ 
Vfhom (he fuckled, grew very faft j and it conld no 
longer be known by his appearance, that he had been 
born too foon. His mother frequently gazed at him 
till her eyes overflowed with tears ; and though ho: 
pleafures were now become dome die, yet (he feared 
left that which had produced (hould deftroy them. Af- 
ter fttcb deliberation, (he determined that (he would 
conceal the child's age from its father ^ believing it 
prudent to prevent a fufpicion, which, however ill 
{bunded, it might be dtiBcult to remove, as her jufti- 
fication would depend wholly upon the teftimony i>£ 
her dependants : and her mother's and her own would 
necdTarily become doubtful, when every one would 
liave reafon to conclude, that it would ftill have been 
the fame, fuppo(]ng the contrary to have been true. 

Such was the (late of Flavilla's mind, and her little 
boy was fix months old, when MexciXot x^Vox^^* ^^^ 
received bim with joy, indeed> Ywxt Vt nwa mvwA.^^ 
a vMUe coafiifion j th«r iiic«!Ubi ih%» w»t^ xswAjci v 
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on ber part It was lefs cheerful ; (he fmiled with inex- 
preffible complacency, but at the fame time the tears 
guflied from her eyes, and (he was feized with an uni- 
▼erfal tremor. Mercator caught the infedion ; and 
careffed firft his Flavillai and then his boy, with an 
excels of fondnefs and delight that before he had never 
expreffed. The fight of the child made him more than 
ever wiih a reconciliation with his father ; and having 
heard at his firft landing, that he was dangeronfly ill, 
he determined to go immediately and attempt to fee' 
him, promifing that he would return to fupper. He' 
had, in the midft of his carefles, more than once in-' 
quired the age of his ion, but the queftion had been 
always evaded ) of which, however, he took no notice,* 
nor did it ever produce any Tufpicion. 

He was now hafting to inquire after his father ^ but 
as he pafled through the hall, he was officioufly laid 
hold of by his landlady. He was not much difpofed to 
inquire how ihe had fulfilled his charge ^ but perceiv- 
ing by her looks that (he had fomethitig to communv 
cate, which was at leaft in her own opinion of import- 
ance, he fu£fered ber to take him into her parlour. She 
immediately (hut the door, and reminded him, that (he 
had undertaken an office with reludance which he had 
prefied upon her j and that (he had done nothing in it 
to which he had not bound her by a promife ^ that (he 
was extremely forry to communicate her difcoverics^ 
but that he was a worthy gentleman, and, -indeed, 
ought to know them. She then told him, << that the 
'* child was born within lefs than eight months after his 
<< laft return from abroad ^ that it was faid to have 
'* come before its time, but that having prefled to fee 
** It, the was refufed.^^ This, indeed) ni^s ttue^ and- 
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confirmed the good woman in her fufpicion ; for Fla* 
villa, who had dill refented the freedom which (he had 
taken in her remonftrance, had kept her at a great dif« 
tance : and the fervants, to gratify the miflrefs, treat- 
ed her with the utmoft infolence and contempt. 

At this relation, Mercator turned pale. He now re- 

colleded, that his queflion concerning the child^s birth 

had been evaded ^ and concluded, that he had been 

Ihedding tears of tenderneft and joy over a ftrumpet 

and a baftard, who had robbed him of his patrimony, 

his honour, and his peace. He ilarted np with the 

fuiibus wildnefs of fudden phrenzy^ but (he with great 

difficulty prevailed upon him not to leave the room. 

He fat down and remained fome time motionlefs, with 

his eyes fixed on the ground, and his hifnds locked in 

each other. In proportion as he believed his wife to 

be guilty, his tendernefs for bis father revived ; and he 

refolved, with yet greater zeal, to profecute his pur* 

j^e of immediately attempting a reconciliation. 

In this (late of confufion and diftrefs, he went to the 
houfe J where he learned that his father had died early 
in the morning, and that his relations were then afiem* 
bled to read his will. Fulvius, a brother of Mercator^s 
mother, with whom he had always been a favourite, 
happening to pafs from one room to another, heard his 
voice. He accofled him with great ardour of friend* 
(hip } and, foothing him with expreffions of condolence 
and affedion, infided to introduce him to the company. 
Mercator tacitly confented : he was received at leaft 
with civility by hb brothers, and fitting down among 
them, the will was read. He feemed to lifien like the 
reft ; but was, indeed, mufing over the ftory which he 
had jttft heard; and loft in the fpecuU\Aoti ol V^xs<n^ 
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'wretchednefs. He waked as from a dream, when the 
voice of the pexfon who had been reading was fnfpend- 
ed^ and finding that he could no longer contain him* 
fclf, he ftarted up and would have left the company. 

Of the will which had been read before him, bt 
knew nothing : but his uncle believing that he was 
moved with grief and refentment «t the manner ii 
which he had been metftioned in it, and the beqnefi 
only of a (hillingi took him into another room j and^ 
to apologue for his father^s unkindnefs, told him, that 
'' the refentment which he ei^reffed at his marriage^ 
'^ was every day increafed by the condud of his wifc^ 
^* whoTe chara^er was now become-notoriouily infamoas) 
^' for that (he had been feen at the lodgings of a known 
^ proftitute, with whom (he appeared >to be well ae* 
** quainted/' This account threw Mercator into 8n»» 
other agony ^ from which he was, however, at length 
recovered by his uncle, who, as the only expedient by 
which he could retrieve his misfortune and footh Uf 
diftrefs, propofed that be >fliould no more return to hif 
lodgings, but go home with him ^ and that he would 
himfelf take fuch meafures with his wife, as could 
fearce fail of inducing hei to accept a feparvte mainte* 
nance, afiume another name, and trouble him no mmw* 
Mercator, in the bitternefs of his afBi^ion, confented 
to this propofal, and they went away together. 

Mercator, in the mean time, was expeded by Ma- 
villa with the moft tender impatience. She had pat 
her little boy to bed, and decorated a (mall room in 
which they bad been ufed to. fup by tbemfelves, and 
which (he had ihut up in his abfeoce ^ fhe counted the 
moments as they paCTed, and lidened to every carriage 
and every, ftejp. that (he heacdL Supper now was r^ady^ 

\kftC 
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ber impatience was increafed ^ terror was at length 
mingled with regret, and her fondnefs was only bufied 
to affli6l her : (he wi(hed, (he feared, (he accufed, (he 
apologized, and (he wept. In the height of thefe eager 
ezpe^ations and this tender diftrefs, (he received a 
billet which Mercator had been perfuaded by his uncle. 
to write, in which he upbraided her in the (Irongeft 
terms with abufing his confidence and dilhonourtng his 
bed 'f *^ of this,*^ he faid, '' he had now obtained fufil- 
^ cient proof to do juftice to himfelf, and that he was 
^ •determined to fee her no more.^' 

To thofe, whofe hearts have not already acquainted 
them with the agony which feized Flavilla upon the 
fight of this billet, all attempts to defcribe it would be 
not only ineffedual but abfurd. Having pafled the 
night without (leep, and the next day without food, 
di(appointed in every attempt to dilcpver what was be« 
come of Mercator, and doubting if (he (hould have 
fimnd him, whether it would be poi&ble to convince 
him of her innocence ^ the violent agitation of her 
mind produced a (low fever, which, before (he confider- 
ed it as a difeafe, (he communicated to the child while 
(he cheri(hed it at her bofom, and wept over it as an 
orphan, whofe life (he was fuftaining with her own. 

After JMercator had been abfent about ten days, his 
uncle, having perfuaded him to accompanj fome friends 
to a country-feat at the diQance of near (ixty miles, 
went to his lodgings in order to difcharge the rent, 
and try what terms he could make with Flavilla, 
whom he hoped to intimidate with threats of a profe*. 
cution and divorce ^ but when he came, he found that 
Flavilla was finleing very fail under her difeafe, and. 
that the child was dead already. The womau of the 
Vol. IV. G h^v^C^^ 
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lioufe, into whofe hands flie had jufl put her repeating 
^ateh and fome other ornaments as a fecurity for her 
I'ent, was fo touched with her didrefs, and fb firmly 
perfuaded of her innocence by the manner in which 
(he had addrelTed her, and the calm folemnit/ with 
which flie abfolved thofe by whom (he had been tra- 
duced, that as foon as (he had difcovered Fulvius^s bu- 
finefs, (he threw herfelf on her knees, and entreated, 
that If he knew where Mercator was to be foondy he 
would urge him to return, that if poflible the life of 
Flavilla might be preierved, and the happinefs of both 
be reflored by her jo(^i6 cation. Fnlvius, who ftill iiif- 
peded appearances, or at lead was in doubt of the ctufe 
that had produced them, would not difcorer his-ne* 
phew 5 but after much entreaty and expofttdation at 
Inft engaged upon his honour for the ccnveyftnce of a 
letter. The woman, as foon as ihe had obtain^ed this 
promife, ran up and communicated it to Flavilla ; who^ 
when (he had xecovered from the furprife and tumuk 
if^hich it occafioaed, was fuppoited in her bed, and in 
about half an hour, after many efforts ;ind many inter- 
▼als, wrote a fhort billet 5 which was iealed and put 
ihto the hands of Fulvius. 

Fulvitts immediately inclofed and difpatched it by 
the pofti refolving, that in a queflion fo doubtful and'of 
fach importance, he would no farther isterpofe. Mer- 
cator, who the moment he caft his eye upon the letter 
knew both the hand and the fealj after paufing a few 
moments in fufpenfe, at length tore it open, and read 
thefe words : 

^ Such has been my folly, that, perhaps, I fhould 

^* jjot be acquitted of guilt in any circumftances, but 

^' tbofe in which I wxixt* 1 &o TM]X)^t.xt!bx^^\svsx^ 
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'* your fake, wifh them other than they are. The dear 
** infant, whofe birth has undone xne,'[now lies dead at 
'< my Ude, a vidlim to my indifcretion and your refent- 
*^ mentf I ft» (i^aree able to guide ny {fen. But I 
'' moil earneftly entreat to fee you, that you may at 
^* lead have the fatisf&6lk)n to hear me atteft my inno- 
** cenoe with the lad figh, and feal our .reconciliation 
** on my lips while they are yet fenfible of the im- 
" prcffion.^' 

Mercator, whom an. earthquake would lefs have af- 
£efted than this letter, felt all his tendernefs revive in 
a moment, and refleded with unutterable angui(h up- 
on .the ra(hnefs of his refentment. At the thought of 
his diflance from London , he ftarted as if he had felt 
M dagger in his heart : he lifted up his eyes to heaven^ 
«?ith a look that exprefled at once an accufation of him- 
ililf, and a petition for her ; and then rufliiil^ Out of ' 
the houfe, without taking leave of any, olr ordering a 
iiwatrt to attend him, he took poft hdrfes at a neigh- 
bouring inn, and in lefs than fix hours was in Leice£- 
t«r-£elds. But ootwithdanding his fpeed) he arrived 
too late 'y Flavilla had fuffercd the lad agony, and her 
eyes could behold him no more. Grief and difappoint- 
aatefif, rembrfe and drfpair, now totally fubverted his 
r^kfen. ' It became neceflary to remove him by force 
fmii the body ; and after a Confinement of twd yeats 
ifl a mad^faoufe, he died'. 

May every lady, on whofe memory compaflkin (half 
record thefe events, tremble to afliime the levity of 
Fk(villa 5 fer, perhaps^ it is in the power of no mati in 
Bfercator*^ circuttiftancea, to be lefs jedous Aan Mer^ 

G a ^"^^ 
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•Steri/ei nee legit mrends 



Vt caneret pauciSf merfitque hoc puhere verum* - 

.C^nft thou believe the yafl eteriml Mind ' 

Was e^er to Syrts and Lybian fandt confinM ? 

That he fvould phoofe this w^tfte, this barren 

ground, 
To teach the thin inhabitants around, 
And leave hb truth in wilds and defertt drownM^ 

T*HBRB has always prevailed among -that part xi nui^ 
kind that addid their minds to fpeculatton, a *prope»- 
$ty to talk much of the delights of xetirinnent ; and 
fome of the moft pleafing compofitions produced i|i' 
every age contain delcriptions of ^he peace and happi- 
jiefs of a country life« 

I know not whether thofe who thus ambitiouily re- 
peat the praifes of folitnde, have alwrays confideredi 
how much they depreciate mankind, by declaring, jth^t 
fgZif tevcr i$ excellent ot dc&ig^XAt u \^\)« ^^^^ti Vr 
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departing; from them^ that the affiilance ^vUch we 
may derive from one another, is not equivalent to the 
evils which we have to fear ^ that the kiodnefs of a 
few is overbalanced by the malice of many y and that 
the prote^ion of fociety is too dearly purchafed, by 
encountering, its dangers and enduring its opprefHons.- 
Thefe fpecious reprefentations of folitary happinefs, 
however opprobrious to human nature, have fo far 
fyread their influence over the world; that almofl eve- 
ry- man delights his imagination with the hopes of ob- 
taining, fometime an opportunity of- retreat. Many, 
indeed) who enjoy retreat only in imagination, content 
themfelves with believing, that andther year will tran- 
fpart them to rural tianquillity, and die while they 
talk of doing what, if they had Itve^ longer, they 
fVould never have done. But many like wife there are, 

* ■ • 

either of greater refoiutions- or more- credulity, who 
IB earneft try the date which they, have been taught 
to think thus fecure from c^tres and dangers j and re* 
tire to priyacy^ either that they. may improve their 
bappinefs, increafe their knowledge, or exalt aheirvir-* 
tue. 

The greater part of the admirers of folitude, as of 
all other claflies of mankind^ have no higher or remoter' 
view, than the prefent gratification of their paflious. 
Of thefe, fome haughty and impetuous, fly from fo- 
ciety only becaufe they cannot bear-ta repay to others ' 
the regard which themfelves exad^ and think no (late 
of life eligible, but that which places them out of the 
reach of cenfure or controul, and affords them oppor- 
tunities of living in a perpetual com^axic^ ^vCci ^^vk. 
own iacliaatioa^ without the utctffiiX.^ ^l x^^v:\'8aC\\^% 

G3, '^^^ 
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tbeir adlons hj anj other man*s convenience or opi- 
nion. 

There are others of minds more delicate and tender, 
eaiiiy offended by every deviation from re^itude, foon 
difgufted by ignorance or impertinence, and always 
ezpedling from the converfati6n of mankind more ele- 
gance, purity, and trath, than the mingled mafs of 
life will eafily afford. Such men are in hade to retire 
from groffnefs, falfehood, and brutality ; and hope to 
£nd in private habitations at lead a negative feli- 
city, an exemption from the (hocks and perturbations 
with which public fcenes are continually dillreffing 
them. 

To ncrither of thcfe votaries will folitude afford that 
content which (he has been taught fo lavifhly to pr6- 
mife. The man of arrogance will quickly difcover, 
that by efcaping from his opponents he has loft hU. 
flatterers, that greatnefs is nothing where it is not 
feen, and power nothing where it cannot be felt ^ and 
he whofe faculties are employed in too clofe an bb&r- 
vation of failings and defe6($, will find bis condttionc 
very little mended by transferring his attention frofn 
others to hitnfelf ; he will probably foon come back in. 
queft of new obje6ts, and be glad to keep his cap- 
tioufnefs employed on any character rather than his 
own. 

Others are fcduced into folitude merely by the au- 
thority of great names, and exped to find thofe charms 
in tranquillity which have allured ftatefmen and con- 
querors to the ihades : thefe like wife are apt to won* 
dcr at their difappointment, for want of confidering, 
ihat thofe yrhom they afpire to imitate carried with 
ti^exti tQ th^ir country itzX% rnvu^s l>3XMw\^tmth 
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fubje£l8 oF refle^Hon, the confctoufnefs of great mtrit, 
ihe memory of illuftrious a£tion8, the knowledge of ini^ 
portant events, and the feeds of mightj defigns to be 
ripened by future meditation. Solitude was to fuch 
tneti a releafe from fatigue , and an opportunity of ufe« 
fulnefs. But what can retirement confer upon him^ 
Vfho having done nothing can receive no ftipport frdm 
•his own importance, who having known nothing can 
£nd no entertainment in reviewing the pail^ and who 
intending nothing, can form no hopes from .profpe£bs 
^ the future : he can furelj take no wifer ooorfe 
thm that of lofing himfelf agiin in the crowds an3 
filling the vacuities of his mind with the news of the 
Ay# 

Others eonfidifcr fiilitude as the parent of philo^ 
fophy, and retire in expe6tation of greater intimacies 
i^thfcienct, as Numa repaired to the groves when he 
conferired with £geris« Thefe men have not always 
rettha to repent* Some ftudtes require a continued 
1»rofeetttion of the fame train of thought, fuch as is too 
often interrupted by the petty avocations of com« 
snon life : fometimes, Hkewife, it is neceflary, that 
n multiplicity of objects be at once prefent to the mind^. 
and every thing, therefore, muft be kept at diftance, 
which may perplex the memory, or diiUpate the at* 
tentton^ 

But though learning may be conferred by folitud^ 
its application mufl be attained by .general converfe. 
He has learned to no purpofe, that is not able t6 
teach 'y and he will always teach unfuccefsfuUy, whd 
caniiot recommend his fentiments by his di^ion or ad- 
drefs. 

G Af X^^%r 
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EreB the acquifition of knowledge is often much 

facilitated by the advantages of focietj : he that never 

compares his notions with thofe of others, readily acr 

quiefces in his firft thoughts, and very feldom difcovcrs 

•the objections which may be saifed againft his opir 

.nions ^ he therefore often thinks himfelf in poffeflioo 

of truth, when he is only fondling an error long fincc 

exploded* He that has neither companions nor rivals. 

in his fiudies, will always applaud his own progrefs, 

and think highly of his performances, becaufe he knows 

act that others have equalled or excelled him* And 

I am afraid it may be added, that the- ftudent who 

withdrawn himfelf from the world, will foon feel, that. 

ardour extinguiOied which praife or emulation had en^ 

kindled, and take the advantage of fecjrefy. to flerp, ra-. 

ther than to labour. 

There remains yet another fet of redufes^. whofe 
intention entitles them to higher r«fpe6t, and whofe 
motives deferve a more ferious coniideration«u Thefc 
xetire from the world, not meicly tobaikin eafe, or 
gratify curiofity, but that being difengaged. from com-, 
xnon care», they may employ more time in the duties- 
t>f religion : that they may regulate their a6kions with/ 
driver vigilance, and purify their thoughts by more.- 
frequent meditation. . 

To men thus elevated above the mills of mortality^. 
J am far from prefuming myfelf qualified to give direc- 
tions. On him that appears '^ to pafs through things. 
** temporary,'' with no other care than " not to lo(c 
^' £nally the things eternal,'' I look with fuch venera- 
tion as inclines me to approve his conduS in the whole, 
idthout a minute examinauon ol its ^i^tx.^ •, '^tx.V^ysOA. 
Mv^r iorbcsLi to with,, tbal NsYi\^ tvs,^ \^ e;^^xi ^M 



multiplying fcducements, and fialking forth with more 
bardened effrontery, virtue would not withdraw the 
influence of her prefence, or forbear to aflert her na- 
tural dignity hj open and undaunted perfeverance in 
the right. Piety pra£lifed in folitude, like the flower 
that blooms in the defert, may give its fragrance to 
the winds of heaven, and delight thofe unbodied fpi- 
rits that furvey the works of God and the a£^ions of 
men; but it beflows no affiflance -upon earthly beings 
and hqwever free from taints of impurity^ yet wants 
tiie facred fplendour of beneficence. 

Our Maker, who, though he gave us fuch varieties ^ 
of temper, and fuch difference of powers, yet defigned 
us all for happinefs, undoubtedly intended, that we 
ihould obtain that happinefs by different means. Some ' 
are unable to refift the temptations of importunity, or ^ 
the i^npetuofity of their own paflions incited by the 
(orce of prefent temptations : of thefe it is undoubted- 
ly the duty to fly from enemies which they cannot con- 
quer, and to cultivate, in the calm' of 'folitude^ that' 
virtue which is too tender to endure the tempefls of 
public life. But there are others, whofe paflions grow 
more flrong and irregular in privacy ; and -who cannot* 
maintain an uniform tenor of virtue, but byexpofidg' 
their manners to the public eye, and aflifling the ad-- 
monitions of conlcience with the fear of infamy : for' 
fuch it is* dangerous to exclude' all witneffes of their' 
condudl,' till they have^ formed- flrong habits of virtue, 
and weakened their paflions by frequent vidlories^ 
But there is a higher order of men' fo infpirtd with ar- 
dour^ and (o fortified with refolution^ that the wotVL: 
j^Ses before them without iuftu^mce ox t*^vt\\ -^^V:-^ 
cvgbt 40 coD&dtx thcmfelves as a^^^waX.^^ >ickR. ^gaa.^- 
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* ■ . 

dbftttf of nankiad : thty are j^acetf tn an ctH woild^, 
to exhibit public example* of good lift y and may b^ 
faidf when they withdraw to fblitade, to defett A6: 
ftatioft which prof tdeaee afiigned them*. 
T. 
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The wita of old. lie praifes and admires^. 

It i»^ very remarkable,'** fay« Addifon, " th^at not«- 
** withftendiDg we fall fhort at prefent of the ancients 
" in poetry, paintings oratory, hiftory, architedare, 
'^ and all the noble arts and fciences which depend' 
*^ more upon genius than experience^ We exceed them 
*^ as much in doggerel, hamiour, burlefque, and all the - 
" trivial arts of ridicule.** As this fine obfervatioff 
flands at prefent only in the form of a general aflbr* 
tion, it deferves, I think, to- be examined by a deduc- 
tion of partiGuk£9> and confirmed by an allegation of 
^samples, which* may furnifh an agreeable entertain^ 

mentf 
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hient t6 thofe who have ability and inclinatioo t6 re- 
tniark the fivolutions of human wit. 

.That Taflb, ArioHo, and Camo^ns, the tnrec molt 
celebrated at modern Epic Poets, are infinitely excelled 
in propriety of deiign, of fentiment, and ftyle, by Ho- 
race and Virgil, it would be ferious trifling to attempt 
to prove : but Milton, perhaps, wilt not fo cafily reHgn 
his claim to equality, if not to Superiority. Let it, 
however, be remembered, tliat if Milton be enabled 
to difpute the prize with the great champions oF anti> 
quity, it is entirely owing to the fublime conceptions 
he has copied from the book of God. Thefe, there- 
fore, muft be taken away before we begin to make a 
juft edimate of his genius 3 and from what remains, it 
cannot, I prefume, be faid with candour and impar- 
tiality, that he has excelled Homer in the fublimity 
and variety of his thoughts, or the ilrength and'ma- 
jefly of* his diflion. 

Shakefpear, Corneille, and Racine, arer the only 
modem writers of Tragedy, that we can venture to op- 
pofe to Efchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. The iirfl 
is an author fo uncommon and eccentric, that we can 
fcarcely try him by dramatic rules. In ilrokcs of na- 
ttire and charadter, he yields not to the Greeks ; in 
all other circumdances that conilitute the excellence 
»f the drama, he is vaftly inferior. Of the three mo- 
derns, the mod faultlefs is the tender and exad Ka« 
cine : but he was ever ready to acknowledge, that his 
capital beauties were borrowed from his favourite Eu- 
ripides^ which, indeed, cannot efcape the obfervatioa 
of thofef who read with attention his Phaedra and An- 
dromache. The pompous and truly Roman fentiments 
of Corneille axe chiefly drawn from Lucan and Taci* 

G 6 xxAV 
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tus; the former of whom, by a ftraage perrerfion oC 
tafte, he is known to have preferred to Virgil His 
didlion is not fo pure and mellifluous, his charaders ^ 
not fo vatious and juft, nor his plots- fo regular, £> in* 
terefting, and fimple, as thoie of his pathetic rivaL. 
It is by this fimplicity of fable alone, when every An- 
gle a6l, and fcene^ and fpeech, and fentiment, and- 
word, concur to accelerate the intended event, that: 
the Greek tragedies kept the. attention of the audience^ 
immoveably 6xed upon one principal objip^, which* 
mud be neceflarlly leflened, and the ends of the- 
drama defeated, by the mazes and intricacies of modern} 
plots. 

The aflertibn of Addifon with refpe6[ to the firft^ 
particular, regarding the higher kinds of poetry^ will^ 
remain unquedionably true, till nature in fome diftant 
age, for in the prefent, enervated with luxury, (he 
feems incapable of fuch an effort, (liall produce fome^ 
tranfcendent genius, of power to eclipfe the Iliad and> 
the Edipus. 

The fuperiority of the ancient art ids in Painting, is^ 
not perhaps fo clearly nxanifefl. They were ignorant,, 
it will be faid,.of light, of (hade, and peifpe^live; and 
they had not the ufe of oil colours, which are. happily, 
calculated to blend, and unite without har(hne(s and* 
dircordaqce,.to give a boldnefs and. relief to the figures,, 
and to form thofe middle Teints. which render every/ 
well wrought, piece a clofer refemblance . of nature* 
Judges of the trueft.tafte do,- however, place. the me- 
rit of colouring far below that of juftnefs.of defign, and 
force of expreflion. In thefe two highed and moft im- 
portant excellencies, the ancient painters were emi* 
nently (killed; if. we truft the tcltimonies . of Pliny^ 

QuintiQaDi^^ 
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Qgintilian, and Lucian^ and to credit them we are 
obliged^ if we would form to ourfelves any idea of 
thefe artifts at all ^ for tliere is not one Grecian pic* 
ture remaining : and the Romans, fome few of whofe 
works have defcended to this age, could never boail o£'' 
a Parrhaiius or Apelles, a Zeuxis, Timanthes^.or Pro^- 
togenes, of whofe. performances the two accomplifhed - 
critics above mentioned, fpeaks in.t^ms of xapture and >' 
admiration. The Hatues that have efcaped> the> rava*- 
ges of time, as the Hercules and Laocoon for indancei • 
are ilill a ilronger demonftation of the power of the 
Grecian artiils in exp^efling the paflions^ for what was » 
executed in marble, we have prefumptive ■ evidence to ^ 
think, might alfo have been executed in colours. Car- 
lo Marat, the lad valuable painter of Italy^ after co« 
pying the head of the Venus in the Medicean coUec* 
tion three hundred times, g^nerouily confefled, that he^ 
could not arrive at half the grace and perfe6lion of his ^ 
BUKiel. But to fpeak my opinion freely on a. very dif.- 
putable point, I muil own, that if the moderns ap- 
proach the ancients in any, of the arts here in queftion, • 
they approach them nearef^ in The^ Art ' of- Painting,, . 
The human mind can with difHculty conceiveany thing: 
nore exalted, than ^* The Lad JudginentV of IVJichaeL 
Angelo, and " The TransfiguratioaV of Raphael. What^ 
can be more animated than Raphael's ^^ Paul preaching 
** at Athens?" What more tender and delicate thaa 
Mary holding the child Jefus, ia his famous '^ Holy 
** Family ?" What more graceful than-'* The Aurora'* 
of Guido>? What more deeply moving, than ** The^ 
** Maflacre of tlie Innocents'-' by-Le Brun ? 

But no modern Orator can dare to enter the lids^ 
with Dcmoftbcncs and Tully. We bare difcourfes, in. 
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deed, that may be admired for their jterfpkuity, prx- 
rity, and elegance ^ but can produce noD^ that abound 
in a fublime Which whirls^ avvay the auditor like a 
mighty torrent, and pierces the inmoft recefle^ 6f his 
heart like a ftafh of lightning v ^hich irreliftibly and 
inftantaneonfly conrinces, without leaving him leifure 
to weigh the motives of conviclion. The fermons of 
Bourdalone, the funeral orations of BolTuet, particu« 
krly that on the death of Henrietta, and the pleadings 
of Peliflbn, for his difgraced patron Fouquet, are the 
only pieces of eloquenc^ 1 can recolle6t, that bear any 
refemblance to the Greek or Roman oratory for in- 
England we have been particularly unfortunate in our 
attempts to be eloquent, whether in parliament, iii 
the pulpit, or at the bar. If it be urged, that the na- 
ture of modem politics and laws excludes the pathetic 
and the fublime, and confines the fpeaker' to a cold 
argumentative method, and a dull detail of proof and. 
dry matters of fa£l 5 yet, furcly, the Religion of. the 
moderns abounds- in topics fo incomparably noble and 
exalted^ as might kindle the flames of genuine oratory 
in the moH: frigid and barren genius : much more might 
this fuccefs b& reafonably expe<^ed from fhch geniufes 
as Britain can enumerate ^ yet no- piece of this fort) 
worthy applaufe or notice, has ever yet appeared. 

The few, even among profeffed fcholars, that are 
able to read the ancient Htflorians in their in imitable« 
originals, are Hartled at the paradox of Bolingbroke 
who boldly prefers Guicciardini to Thucydides ; that< 
is, the mod verbofe and tedious to the mod compre* 
henfive and concife of writers, and a colledlor of fads 
to one who was himfelf an eye-N^\\.xit^s wvd. ?l ^tlnci^al 
a^or in the important lltoxy W i^\2Xw* KxA^ \\i^t.t.^. 
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it msty be wcirprrfumed, ttat the ancient hiffories ex- 
ceed the modern from this fingle coniideration, that the 
Tatter are cdftmonly- compiled by reclufe fcholars, un- 
praftifed in bufinefs, war, and politics ; whilfl the • 
former arc many of them written by miniflers, com-- 
manders, and princes thcmfelves. "We have, indeed, 
a few fTrmfy memoirs, particularly in a neighbouring: 
nation, . written by perfons deeply interefted in the- 
tranfa^tions they defcribe j but thefe I imagine will ' 
iK>t be compared to ** The retreat of the ten thoufand" ' 
which Xenophon himfelf conduced and related, nor tp ' 
•* the Galic war" of Csefar, nor " The precious frag- - 
•* ments'' of Polybius, which our modern generals and > 
miniflers would not have difcredited by diligently per- 
iling, and making them the models of their condufl a^ ^ 
as well as of their flyle. Are the reHedions of Machi- - 
avcl fo fubtle and refined as thofe of Tiacitus ? Arc 
the portraits of Thuanus fo flrong and expreflive as > 
thofe of ^ Salluft and Plutarch ? Are the narrations of 
Davila fo lively and animated, or do his fentiment^' 
breathe fuch a love of liberty and virtue, as thufe of. 
Livy and Herodbtus ? 

The fupreme excellence of the ancient Architefture,^. 
th*ecla(l particular to be touched^ I (hall not enlarge 
opon^ bccaufe it has^ never, once been called in queftion^ 
and becaufe it is abundantly teflified by the awful ruinsi- 
of amphitheatres, aqueduds, arches, and columns, that 
are the daily objefts of veneration, though not of imi^.- 
tation. This art, it is obfervable, has never been im- 
proved in later ages in one lingle inflance \ but every, 
juft and legitimate edifice is ftill fotov^d -wicw-^Wi^ v:^ 
the Bve old c^abliflied orders, to 7«\i\c\i.\i\w£k?w^ ^%x.V^"^; 
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never been able, to add a (ixth. of equal fjmmetrT; and 
firength. 

Such, therefore,, are the triumphs of ^e Ancients, 
efpecially the Greeks, over the Moderns* They may^ 
perhaps, be not unjuflly afcribed to a genial cii* 
mate, that gave fuch a happy temperament of body as- 
vras mofl proper to produce fine fenfations ^ tO- a lan« 
guage mod harmonious, copious, and forcible ^ to the 
public encouragements- and honours befiowed on the 
cultivators of literature -y to the emulation excited a* 

♦ xnong the generous youth, by cxliibitions of their per- 
formances at the folemn games; to. an inattention t» 
the arts of lucre and commerce, which engjofs and de- 
bafe the minds of the moderns ^ and above all, to an- 
cxemption from the necelTity of overloading their na- 
tural faculties with learning ^nd languages, with which 
we in thefe later times are obliged to qualify ourfelves^. 
for writers, if we expeft to. be read, - 

It is faid by Voltaire, with his ufual livclinefs, " We. 
** fhall never again behold the time, when a Duke d» 
*^ la Rochefoucault might go from the converfation of 
** a Pafcal or Arnauldy to the theatre of Corneille," 
This reflexion may be more juftly applied to the an- 
tients, and it may with much greater truth be faid^ 
** The -age will' never again return, when a Pericles,. 
•* after walking with Plato in a portico built by Phi- 
•* dias, and painted by Apelles, might repair to hear 
**^ a pleading of DemoAh'enes, or a tragedy of Sopho* 
« cles." 

I (hall next examine the other part of Addifon's afw 
fS^rtion, that the moderns excell the ancients in all the- 
Mtts of Ridicule, and al&gn X\it i^^toxk^^lxWCM^^fed. 

CJrctUeDce, 
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UUJintflrorfum^ hie dextrotfum ab.U^ unus utrique. 
SfTor^ fid Vfiriis illudi^ partibui. . Hoiu . 

Whqn iQ a wood wc leave the certain way, 
One error fools us, though we various ftray, 
Some to the left, aod fprne Xq t'other fide. 

£r is common among all" the cla£E:s of' mankind, to? 
charge each other with trifling away life : every man^ 
looks on the occupation or amufement ofhik-neighboui^. 
as fomething below the dignity, of our. nature, and ua* 
worthy of the attention of a rational being, 

A man who confiders the paucity of the wants oC' 
nature, and who, being acquainted with the variodS> 
means by which all manual occupations" are now faci* 
litated, obfervei what numbers are fupported by the 
labour of a few, would, indeed, be inclined to won- 
der, how the multitudes who are e>;empted from the 
neceflity of working, either for themfelves or othei^. 
find bulinefs to fill up the vacuities of life. The great* 
er. part of mankind, neither card the fleece, dig the 
mine, fell the wood, nor gather in the harveft \ tKt,-^ 
neither tend herds, nor build \ioufes > vol "^ft^ax ^«a»- 
are. thejr emploved ? 
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This is certainly a queftion, i/bbich a diftant profped: 
of the world will not enable us to anfwer. We find 
all ranks and ages mingled together in a tumultuous 
coufufion, with hail« in their motions, and eagernefs 
in their looks ; but what they have to purfue or avoid^ 
t more minute obfervation muft inform us. 

When we analyfe the crowd into individuals, it foon 
appears that the pafTions and imaginations of men will 
not eafily tuSjtt them to be idle : vie fee things coveted 
mtttlf becaufe they are rare, and pnrfued becaufe tfaey^ 
are fugitive > we fee- men confpire to fix an arbitrary 
value on that which is worthlefs in itfelf, and then con* 
tend, for the pofleftion. One is a collector of foiiils, of 
which he knows no other ufe than to (hew them ', and 
when he has flocked his own repofitory, grieves that 
the ftones, which he has left behind him fhould be pick- 
ed, up by another. Th^ fiorlil natfes i tuHp, aiid t^ 
|sines that his HvaVl beds enjoy the fame (howers ^nd 
fan-fh!il^ with his own. This man is hurrying to a 
concert, only left others (hould have heard the htik 
mufician before him ^ another burfts from his cOropatiy 
to the play, becaufe he fancies himfelf the patron of an 
dflrefs ; fome fpend the morning in confaltations with 
iheir taylof, and fome in direftions to their cook : fome 
ftre {brtbing parties for cards, and fome laying wagers 
it a horfe race. 

It cannot, I think, be denied, that fome of thefc livcf* 
ttt pafled in trifles, in occupations by which the buf^ 
neither benefit themfelves nor others, and by which no^ 
man could be long engaged, who fetioufly confidered 
what he was doing, or had knowledge enough to com- 
pare what he h with w\iat Vie tda^Vx. \»t m-a.^^. '^o^- 
^ver, as people who hskve t\xe tam^ \uc>:va^xvwv ^e.xvtx'aJ^^ 
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flock together, every trifler is kept in countenance bty 
the fight of others as unproBtably a6live as himfelf ; 
by kindling the h^ at of competition, he in time thinks 
himfelf impoi tan t, and by having his mi>nd intenfely 
engaged, he is fecured from wearinefs of himfelf. 

Some degree of felf-approbation is always the reward 
of diligence ; and I cannot, therefore, but confider the 
laborious cultivation of petty pleafures,as a more happy 
and more virtuous di^ofition, than that univerfal con- 
tempt md haughty negligence, which is fometimes 
afleciated ^ith powerful faculties, bat is of^ei^ aSumed 
by indolence when it dilbwns its name^ and afpires to 
the appellation of greatnefs of mind. 

It has been long obferved, that drollery and ridi- 
cule is the mod eafy kind of wit : let it be added, that 

'cdnteApt and arrogance is the eafieft philofophy. To 
^nd Ibaie ebjiedtibn to every thing, and to difiblve in 
perpetual lazinefs under pretence that occafions are 
wanting to call forth aQivity^ to laugh at thofe who 
are ridiculoufly bufy, without fetting an estample of 
more rational induftry, is no lefs in the power of the 
meaneft than of the highed intelleds. 

Our prefeht date has placed ut at once in fuch dif* 
ferent relations, that every human employment, which 
is not a viHble and immediate a6l of goodnefs, will l^e 
in fome refpefl or other fubje6l to contempt ^ but it it 
true, likewife, that almoft every aft, which is not di- 
reftly vicious, is in fome refpeft beneficial and lauda- 
ble. " I often,*' fays Bruyere, " obferve from my 
" window, two beings of erefl: form and^ amiable 
'* countenance, endowed, vnxfsx tVe ^qt^^xs tJl x^-^^s^^ 
^' able to clothe their thoughts m Yiaixv^xx'aii.^^ '^-'^^ '^^^^ 

" vejr tbeh notions to each olhex^ . TV^ ^"^^^ ^'^''^'^'^^ ' 
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^* the morniDg, and are every day employed in rub- 
" bing two fmooth fioDes together^ or, in other terms, 
* in polifhing marble,** 

** If lions could paint,*' fays the fable, ** in the 
^ room of thofe pidures which exhibit men vanquifh- 
*^ ing lionfr, we (hould fee lions feeding upon men.*^ 
If the done- cutter could have written like Bruyere, 
what would lie have replied I 

** I look up/' fays he,/' every day from my ihop 
** upon a man whom the idlers, whoAand fiill to gaze 
*^ upon my work, often celebrate as a wit and a pbi- 
'^ lofopher. I often perceive his face clouded with 
** care, and am told that his taper is fometimes burn* 
^ ing at midnight. The fight of a man who workr 
' ** fo much harder than myfelf, excited my.curiofity. 
** I heard no found of tools in his apartment, aad there*- 
** fore could not imagine what he- was doing ^-.but^ 
** was told at laft^ that he was. writing defcriptions of 
^ mankind, who, when he had deiicribed them, would^ 
** live juft as they had lived before ^- that he -fat- up 
** whole nights to change a fentence, becaufe the 
** found\of a letter was too often repeated; that he 
** was often difquieted with doubts about the pro« 
** pricty of a word which every body under Qood^ 
^ that he would hefitate between two expreffions equal* 
** ly proper, till he could not fix hi^ choice but by 
' ^ cou fulling his friendi^ ; that he will run from one 

* end of Pari^ to the other, for an opportunity of read- 

* ing a period to a nice ear } that if a fingle line is heard 
** with coldhefs and inattention, he returns home de« 
** jeded and difconfolate ; and that by all this case 

'J" wad labour f he hopes oiv\y to xfta^^ ^ "^viXfc \iw^^ 
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^* .vi^hich at laft will teach -no u&ful art, and which 
** none who has it not will perceive himfelfto want. 
'^ I have often wondered for what end fuch a being 
** as this was fent into the world ; and (hould be glad 
'*^ to fee thofe who live thus foolilhly, feized by an or- 
** der of the government, and obliged to labour at 
^' ibme ufefiil occupation.^' 

Thus, by a partis^ and imperfe^ repr^fentation^ 
snajT every thing be made equally ridiculous. He that 
gazed with contempt on human beings rubbing ftones 
together, might have prolonged 'the feme amufement 
bg^ walking through the city, and feeing others with 
lodLS of importance heaping one brick upon another | 
or by rambling into the country, where he might ob« 
fcrve other creatures of theiame4(ind driving in pieces 
of.iharp iron into-^the olay, or in the -language of mca 
leis enlightened, ploughing the field. 
. As it. is thus eafy by a detail of minute clrcumdan- 
ceSy t^ make every thing little, ib it is not difficult by 
flo aggregation of effe&s to make every thing great. 
The polifher of marble may be forming ornaments for 
the palaces of virtue, and the fchools of fcience ^ of 
providing tables, on which the a6tions of heroes, and 
the difcoveries of fages fhall be recorded, for the In- 
citement and inftru^ion of future generations. The 
maibn is exercifing one of the principal arts by which 
ceafoning beings are diilinguifhed from the brute, the 
art' to which life owes much of its fafety and all its 
conveniencies, by which we are fecured from the in- ' 
clemency of the feafons, and fortified againft the ra- 
vages of hoftility ^ and the ploughman is changing the 
f§GC of nature; diffiifing pknty ^ud \va.^^\XAS& ^^^i&« 
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kingdoms, and compelling tbe earth to give fbod taber 
inhabitants, 

. Gveatnefs and littlenefi are terms mer^jr conipaf a- 
t|ve ', and we err in our eAimation o£ tilings^ becanfe 
we meafure them by ibme wrong ftaadard» The trifter 
propofes to himfelf only to e^iial or cvcei fome oAer 
trifler, and is happy or mirerid>Ie as he fiieceeda or 
mifcariies : the man of fedentary defire and ufta&ive 
sunbitiom fits comparing hi^ power with, hii wishes; 
and makes his inability to perform tbmgs impoifil^, 
sui excttCe to hixofelf for pexfbrming nothing,. Man 
can only form a }u(t eftiroate of hi« own a^bionty bf 
inaking his power the ted of his performaace, by coa^ 
garing what he does with what he can dok Whoever 
iieadiLy perfevercs in the exertion of all hia facoltief^ 
does what is great with refpe& to himfelf and wba*^ 
will not be defpifed by him, who has given- to all tn* 
ated beings their di£Eerent abilities : he faith&lly fmt<' 
fpmu the taik of life, within whatever limita bk In^ 
hours may be confined, or how (oon fofevev they mmyt b« 
forgotten* 

We can conceive fi> much more than we cav aeconN 
pliih, that whoever tries his own actions by hn imagi4» 
nation, may appear deipicahle in his own eyea^ Hm 
that defpiies for its littlenefii anything really t^efiiV 
has no pretenfions to applaud the grandeoi of his coii^ 
ceptions ^ fince nothing but narrownefs of mind hi««' 
ders him from feeing, that by purfuing the fame ptitt- 
ciples every thing limited will appear contemptsU^. 

He that negleda the cave of his famiiyv while bii- 

benevolence expands itfelf in fchemiDg the hiqipinefr 

c£ imagiDSixy kingdoma, might with equal leaibn fir 

^a a throne dreaming oi uuvv^tUV ^Tsv^vi^^ ^xi^ ^^ ^^ 
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difFufion of bleffings over all the globe : yet even this 
globe is little, compared witb--the -iyftem of matter 
within our view 5 and that fyftem barely fomething 
more than nonentity, compared with the boundlefs re- 
gions of fpace, to which neither eye nor imagination 
can extend. 

From coticeptioas^ therefore, of what we might have 
been, and from wifhes to be what we are not, con- 
ceptions that we know to be fooHlh, and vyifhes which 
*we feel to be vain, we mud necelTarily del'cend to the 
confideratioa of what we are. Wie have powers very 
fbanty in their utmoft extent, but whtch in different 
men are differently proportioned. Suitably to thefe 
powers we b^ve duties prefcribcd» which, we muft oci- 
ther decline for the fake o£ delightiBg ourfelves' with 
eafier amufements, nor overlook in idle contempla- 
tion of greater excellence or more exteniive compre- 
Jienfion.^ 

In order to the xight condudl of our lives, we mud 
xem^mber, that we are not born to pleafe ourfelves* 
He that ftudies limply his own fatisfa<5tion will always, 
find the proper bufinefs of his ilation too hard or too 
eafy for him. But if we bear continually in mind 
our relation to the Father of Being, by whom we are 
placed in the world, and who has allotted to us the 
part which we are to bear in the general fyflem of 
life, we ihall be eafily perfuaded to refign our own in- 
clinations to unerring wifdom, and do the work de- 
icreed for us with cheerfulnefs and diligence. 
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^icfuid agunt bomutes^ votum, timor^ ira^ voluptat 
Ga ud i a ' Jun 

^rhat^er ezches our hatred, love, or ]qj^ 
*Or hope, or fear, thefe themes my mufe cmplof* 



To the Aov£MTUi.E&. 

8 I R, Sath, Dec. »9« . 

IjBonardo da Vlaci, one of the moft accomplUhed 
mafters in the art of painting, was accu domed to deli- 
neate inftantly in his pocket book every face in which 
he difcovered any Angularity of air or feature. By this 
method he obtained a vad colledlion of various coud« 
tenances \ and efcaped that barren uniformity and re* 
femblance, fo vifible in the generality of hiftory piece s, 
that tlie fpedator is apt to imagine all the figures are of 
one family. « 

As a moralift ihould imitate this pradice,^nd fketch 
charaders from the life, at the inQant in which they 



by coatemplatiog the different conditions and cha« 
ra6lers of the pexfons who were moving before me, and 
particularly the various motives that influenced them 
to croud to this city. 

Aphrodiiius, a young nobleman of great hopes and 
large property, fell into a courfe of early debauchery 
«t Wedminfter fchool, and at the age of Hi^teen pri- 
vately kept an abandoned woman of the town, to 
whofe lodging he dole in the intervals of fchool hours^ 
and who (bon communicated to him a difeafe of pecu- 
liar power 40 poifon the fprings of life, and prevented 
the maturity of manhood, idis body is enervated and 
emaciated, his cheek yellow and bloodlefs, his hand 
paliied, and his mind gloomy and deje6led. It being 
thought, however, • abfblutely neceiTary for the wel- . 
fisire of his family that he (hould marry, he has been 
betrothed, in this dreadful- condition, to a lady whofe 
beauty and vivacity are in their meridian : and his 
pbyficians have ordered him to thefe falutary waters to 
try if it be poflible for him to recover a little health 
before the marriage is celebrated. Can we wonder at 
the.diminiihed race of half-formed animals, that crawl 
about our Greets in the fhape of men, when matches 
fo unequal and fo unnatural are not only permitted, 
but enjoined as a tell of filial duty, and the condition 
of parental favour. 

Ifivalidtque patrum referent jejunia natu Yikg, 



From the faint embrace 
^Unmanly fons arife, a puny race ! 

'Jnertiois a plump and healthy o\d \iac\i«XoT> ^ ItxAo^ 

fellow of a rich fociety in one of out utiVi^AxaR^*^^^^^ 
Vol. IV. n ^^^ 
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chief bufinefs in life is to ride before dinner for a good 
appetite, and after it for a good digeftion. Not onlf 
his (ituation but hh tafte has determined him to conti- 
nue in a (late of celibacy j ** for," fays he, " at prefent 
^ I can afford to drink port, and keep a couple of 
** geldings ^ but if I (hoold ra(hly encumber myfelf 
** vriti madam and her brats, I muft defcend to walk 
** on foot, 'and drink ale.'' He was much alarmed at 
milling his regular annual fit of the gout, and, on that 
account, having waited for it with impatience and on* 
eafinefs a month longer than the expe£ted time, he 
hurried to this city in hopes of acquiring it by the ef- 
ficacy of the waters. I found him yeflerday eiLtreme** 
ly dejedied, and on my entering his chamber, ** Lift," 
*faid he, *^ is full of vexations and difappointments : 
*' what a dreadful accident !'* I imagined that fome 
fele£ied friend, fome brother of his choice was dead, 
or that the coliege-treafury was burnt : but ht imme* 
diately undeceived me by adding—*' I was prefented 
*' with thd fineft, the fatted collar pf brawn, and ez« 
*^ pe6led at dinner this day ^ but the rafcally carrier 
** has conveyed it to a wrong place, - fifty miles off, 
*' and before I can receive it, it will be abfolately un- 
•' fit for eating," 

Here likewife is the learned and ingenious Crito. 
Crito is a genius of a fuperior order, who hath long 
inftruded and entertained his country by many incom- 
parable works 6f literature and morality ^ and who, ia 
a Grecian commonwealth, would have had a flatue 
eredted, and have been maintained at the public ex« 
pence j but in this kingdom he has with great diffi- 
cvlty gained a precarious com^t\.ttitt\ \i^ \wc«ffant la- 
bour and application. TVicl^ >3aivtx\t.w\x^\x^ ^ti^ m»x^- 
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warded fludies have at length impaired his health, and 
undermined a conflitution naturally vigorous and hap- 
py : and as Crito has never been able to lay up a fum 
fufRcient to procure him the afliflance which the debi- 
lity of ficknefs and age require^ he was obligdd to in- 
fure his life, and borrow at exorbitant intereft a few 
pounds to enable him to perform this journey to Bath, 
which alone could reftore his health and fpirits ^ and 
now, as his money and credit are exhauHed, he will be 
compelled to abandon this place, when his cure is only 
half effeded ^ and mud retire to languiih in a little 
lodging in London, while his readers and, admirers 
content themfelves with lamenting his diftrefs, and ^ 
wondering how it comes to pafs that nothing has been 
done for a man of fuch diftinguifhed abilities and in- 
tegrity. 

Dodor Pamper is poffefled of three large ecclefiafti- 
cal preferments : his motive for coming hither is fome- 
what lingular ^ it is becaufe his parifhes cannot furnifh 
him with a fct of perfons that are equal to him in the 
knowledge of whift 5 he is, therefore, neceflitatcd eve- 
ry feafon to frequent this place, where alone he can 
meet with gamefters that are worth contending with. 

Spumofius, who is one of the liveliefl of free-think- 
ers, and had not been three months at the Temple be- 
fore he became irreiiflibly enamoured of the beauty of 
virtue. He always carried a Shaftcfbury in his pocket, 
and ufed to read and explain the (Iriking paiTages to 
large circles at the coffee-houfe j he was of opinion 
that for purity and perfpicuity, elegance of flyle, and 
force of reafoning, the charafteriflics were incora^^it- 
able, and were models equally ptoi^^x iox ic^^>3\'aXvcv^ 
our uile znd our morals. He ditcovcx^A. ^ ^^v:.^^^ "^"^^ 

H2 ^^'^'^^^ 
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tificial connexion in thefe difcourfeSy Tvhich to vulgar 
eyes appear to be loofe and incoherent rhapfodies ^ nay, 
he clearly perceived, that each treatife depended on 
the foregoing, and all together compofed'one uniform 
v?hole, and the nobled fydem of truth and virtue that 
had been imparted to mankind. He quarrelled irre- 
conciliably with his dearefl friend, who happened to 
hint, that the flyle was affedked and unhannonious, 
the metaphors far-fetched and violent, and frequently 
coarfe and illiberal, the arguments inconclufive and 
unfair, the raillery frigid and infipid, and totally di& 
ferent from the Attic irony of Socrates, which the 
author prefumed to propofe for his pattern. Spumo- 
fius always difdained to praflife virtue on the mean 
and mercenary motives of reward and puni(hment ', 
and was convinced, that fo excellent a creature is 
man might be kept in order by the filken cords of de- 
licacy and decorum. He therefore frequently fneered 
at the prieflly notions of heaven and hell, as fit onby^ 
to be entertained by vulgar and fordid minds. Bat 
being lately attacked by a fevere diftemper, he be- 
trayed fears that were not compatible with the bold- 
nefs of his former, profeffions \ and terrified at the ap- 
proach of death, he had recourfe to various remedies, 
and is at laft arrived here, as full of doubt as of dif- 
oafe, but feeling more acute pains in his mind than 
can poflibly be infli6ted on his body. 

Mrt Gull was lately a foap-boiler at Chefter, but 

having accumulated a vaft fortune by trade, he is now 

refolved to be polite, and enjoy his money with tafte. 

He has brought his numerous family of aukward girls 

hither, only becaufc he \i2is Vt^it^ \>mx ^^^^^^ ^i Cv 

Aion do at this time o£ X\kc ^tiw ^'tti^t^i XiJia ^ \x\^ 
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to Batli y and for the fame reafon, he intends in the 
fpring to make a journey to Paris, and will, I dare 
fay, commence virtuofo on his return, and be a pro* 
fefied judge of drefs, pidures, and furniture, 

I mud not forget to inform you that we have the 
company of Captain Gairiih a wit and a critic, who pre« 
tends he is perfe6tly acquainted with the bed writers of 
the age^ and whofe opinion on every new work is deemed 
deciQve in the Pump>room. The prefaces of Dryden,- 
and the French critics, are the fources from which his 
tmmenfe literature is derived* Dacier^s Plutarch has 
enabled him to talk fanuliarly of the moft celebrated 
Gjif tkt and Rcnaans, and Baylc's Di^onary fixiiKed 
bim for a fcholar. Sometimes he vouchfafes to think 
the Adventurer tolerable $ but he generally exclaims 
** How grave and fententipus ! Good heavens ! 
'^ whaty more Greek! This circumftance will ruin 
** the credit of the paper. They will not take my 
^f ^ advice, for you mud know I am intimate with all 
'^ the authors of it ^ they are ten in number 3 and fome 
^^ of them But as I have been entrufted with 

**^. their fccrets, 1 muft difclofe no more. To tell you 
** the truth, I have given them a few cffays myfclfj 
** which I have written for my amufement upon guard/' 
Ifthefe portraits, which are faithfully copied from 
the life^ (hould amufe you, 1 may perhaps take an op- 
portunity of adding to the coUeftion. 

I am, 

Mr. Adventurer, yours, 
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^f fiM ^ bodie^ eras minus aptus arit. Ma&t; 

Hie man will furely fall who dares delay. 
And lofe to-morrow that has loft tp-dayt 

It was faid by Raleigh, when feme of his friends la- 
mented his confinement under a fentence of death, 

• 

which he knew not how foon he might fuffier, " that 
'' the world itfelf was only a larger prifon, out of 
" which fome were every day felefted for execution." 
That there is a time when every man is (Iruck with a 
fenfe of this awful truth, I do not doubt ; and perhaps 
a hady fpeculatift would conclude, that its influence 
would be flronger in proportion as it more frequently 
occurred : but upon every mind that is become fami- 
liar with calamity, calamity lofes its force \ andmifery 
grows lefs only by its continuance, becaufe thofe who 
have long fufFered, lofe their Tenfibility. 
// Ae, who lies down at t\\^\. vcv \N\t nI^omt and 
health of five-and-twenty, iho\i\d xVX^ mxV^^a^xwi^ 
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with the infirmities of four-fcore, it is riot improbable 
that he would fink under a fenfe ofliis condition ^ regret 
of enjoyments which never could return, would preclude 
all that remained, and the lafl mournful effe^ls of de- 
cay would be haftened and aggravated by anticipa- 
tion. But thofe who have been enfeebled by degrees, 
who have been (haken ten years by the palfey j or 
crippled by the gout, frequently totter about upoa 
their crutches with an air of waggifh jocularity, are 
always ready to entertain their company with a je(t,' 
meet their acquaintance with a toothlefs grin, and are 
the firft to toad a young beauty when they can fcarce 
lift the glafs to their lips. £ven criminals, who knew 
that in the morning they were to die, have often flept 
in the night ; though very few of thofe who have been 
committed for a capital offence, which they knew 
would be eafily proved, have flept the firft night after 
they were confined. Danger fo fudden and fo immi- 
nent alarms, confounds, and terrifies ^ but after a time 
flupor fupplies the want of fortitude ^ and as the evil 
approaches, it is in effedt lefs terrible, except in the 
moment when it arrives ; and then, indeed, it is com- 
mon to lament that {nfenfibility, which before perhaps 
was voluntarily increafed by drunkennefs or diffipation, 
by iblitary intemperance, or tuniultuous company. 

Thera is fome reafon to believe, that " this power 
** of the world to come," as it is expreffcd in the fu- 
blimity of Eaflern metaphor, is generally felt at the fame 
age. The dread of death has feldom been found to in- 
trude upon the cheerfulnefs, fimplicity, and innocence 
of children } they gaze at a fuueta\ ^toc^sSvofsv N^v^x "vs. 
much vacant curiofity as at an-y oxYitx ^t.N« > ^xw^^^^"^^ 
world change before them witYiouX tXi^ V.^^ ^'^^'^ ' 

H 4 "^ 
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their own fhare In the viciflitude. In youth, when all 
the appetites are flrong, and every gratification i& 
heightened by novelty, the mind refills mournful im- 
p];e{Iions with a kind of eladic power, by which the 
Sgnature that is fbrced upon it i& immediately effaced :: 
when this tumult firll fubfides, while the attachment of 
life is yet ficong, and the mind begins to look forward^ 
a|id concert meafures by which thofe enjoyments may 
be fecured which it is folicitous to keep, or others ob* 
tained to atone for the difappointments that are paft» 
^en death darts up like a fpedre in all his terrors, th# 
blood is chilled at his appearance,, he is perceived to. 
approach with a conftant and irrefifiible pace^ retreat ii 
ifnpoffible, and refinance is vain. 

The terror and angui(h which this image produeof 
whenever it firft ruihes upon the mind, are alwaya 
complicated with a fenfe of guilt and remorfe ^ and ge« 
nerally produce fome bafiy and zpalous purpoies oi 
jafkort uniform virtue and more ardent devotion, of ibmo*. 
thing that may fecure us not only from the worm that 
never dies and the fire that is not quenched, but £rom 
total mortality, and admit hope to the riegions beyond 
the grave. 

This purpofe is feldom wholly relioquifhed, though 

it is not always executed with vigour and perfeverance) 

the refieftion which produced it often recurs, but it fliU 

recurs with lefs force ^ defire of immediate pleafure 

becomes predominapt j appetite is no longer reflrainedf 

and either all attempts to fecure future happinefs are 

deferred ^^ to a more convenient feafon,'^ or fome expe- 

dients arc /ought to render CenfuaUty and virtue com* 

patible, and to obtain every oVj^tfit oi Vo^t NirvCtkovkX 

i^^CBiDg the treafures of poScffiotu T Vx^ Vm:^ TttXaar- 
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rally becomes the difciple of infidelity ^ and the wretch 
who dares not afpire to the heroic virtues of a Chrif- 
tian, lidens with eagernefs to every objedion againft 
the authority of that law by which he is condennedv 
and labours in vain to eflabli(h another that will ac« 
quit him : he forms many arguments to juflify natural 
defires ^ he learns at length to iropofe upon himfelf ^ and 
afients to principles which yet in his heart he does not be- 
lieve^ he thinks himfelf convinced, that virtue mufl be 
Eappinefs, - and then dreams that happinefs is virtue. 

Thefe frauds, though they would have been impof* 
fible in the hour of convidion and terror, are yet prac- 
tifed with great ^eafe when it is pa(^, and contribute 
nccry much to prevent its return. It is^ indeed, fcarce 
poflible, that it fhould teturn with the fame force, be* - 
eaufe the power of novelty is neceflfarily exhaufled in 
the firft onfet. Some incidents, however, there are, 
which renew the tei ror ; and they feldom fail to re- 
new the purpofe : upon the death of a friend, a parent, 
or a wife, the comforts and the confidence of fophiftry 
are at an end ^ the moment that fufpends the influence ■ 
of temptation, reftores the power of confcience, and at 
once redifies the nnderAanding. He, who has been 
labouring to explain away thofe duties which he had 
not fortitude to pra6Ufe, then fees the vanity of the 
attempt } he regrets the time that i» pad, and refolves 
to improve that which remains : but if the firft purpofe 
of reformation has been ineffediual, the fecond is fel- 
dom executed ; as the fenfe of danger by which it 
is: produced is ttot fo ftrong, the motive is lefs) and as 
the power of appetite is increafed by habitual gratifica- 
tion^ .the oppafitioA is more : t\vc ti«^ c^tk^v^v^^ '^^'^^'^ 
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off ^ the duties are again ncgle£led as unneceffary which 
are found to be unpleafant y the lethargy of the foul re- 
turnsy and as the danger incrcafes (he becomes lefs fuf- 
ceptible of fear. 

Thus the dreadful condition of him, '' who looks 
" back after having put his hand to the plough," may 
foe refolveed into natural caufes ^ and it may be af- 
firmed, upon mere philofophical principles, that there 
is a call which is repeated no •more, and an apoftafy 
from which it is extremely difficult to return. 

Let thofe who dill delay that which yet they believe 
to be of eternal moment, remember, that their motives 
to effe£l it will flill grow weaker, and the difficulty of 
the work perpetually increafe ^ to negledl it now, 
therefore, is a pledge that it will be negledled for e- 
ver : and if they are roufed by this thou^t, let them 
inftantly improve its influence; for even this thought 
ipvhen it returns, will return with lefs power, and 
though it fhould roufe them now, will perhaps roufe 
them no more. But let them not confide in fuch vir- 
tue as can be pradlifed without a druggie, and which 
interdids the grati6cation of no paffion but malice } 
nor adopts principles which could never be believed at 
the only time when they could be ufeful ; like argu- 
ments which men fometimes form when they (lumber, 
and the moment they awake difcover to be abfurd. 

Let thofe who in the anguifh of an awakened mind 
have regretted the pad, and refolved to redeem it in 
future, perfid invariably to do whatever they then 
widied to have done. Let this jbe edablidied as a con<- 
dant rule of adion, and oppofed to all the cavils of fo- 
fhiftry and fenfe \ for this Yiidi wiU inevitably return 
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when it mud for ever beineffe£lual, at that awful mo- 
ment when " the (hadow of death (hall iae ftretched 
'' over them, and that night commence in which no 
^^ man can work/' 
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Ergo aliquid nqflrts de tnoribus. Jov* 

And mingle fometbing of our tinGres to pleafe. 

Dktoen Jun. 

X'oNTENELLE, in his panegjtic on Sir Ifaac Newton, 
clofes a long enumeration of that great philofopher's 
virtues and attainments, with an obfervation, that " he 
'^ was not diftinguifhed from other men, by any fingu- 
** larity either natural or aflFeded." 

It is an eminent inilance of Newton*s fuperiority to 
th« reft of mankind, that he was able to feparate know- 
ledge from thofe weakneffes by which knowledge is ge- 
nerally difgraced > that he was able to excel in fcience 
and wifdom, without purchafing them by tha tv^'^Jjtfi!^ 
of JittJc things *y and that \vc ^oodi iVori^^ telvl^s.-^ ^2^^- 

U 6 ^^^ 
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C9ufe he jbad left the reft of maoktnd behind hinSy not «. 
becaofe he deviated from the beaten track. 

Whoever, after the example of Plutarch , (hould 1 
compare the lives of illuilrious men, might fet this part ; 
of Newton^s charader to view with'great advantage, hy 
oppofing it to that of Bacon, perhaps the .only man of * 
later ages,, who has any pretenfions to difpute with him ; 
the palm of genius or fcience. 

Bacon, after he had added to a long and careful ' 
contemplation of almod every other objed of know* . 
ledge, a curious infpcdion into common life, and, after 
having furvcyed nature as a philofopher, had examined 
^* men^s bufinefsand bofoms^' as a ftatefman j yet fail- . 
cd fo much in the conduf^ of domed ic affairs, that, in 
the mod lucrative pod to which a great and . wealthj ■ 
kingdom could advance him, he felt aU the mifcries of 
didrefsful poverty, and committed .all the crimes to . 
which poverty incites. Such were at once his negli- 
gence and rapacity, that it^is faid, he would gain by.^ 
unworthy pradices that money, which, when fo ac* 
quired, his fervants might deal from one end of the., 
table, while be fat dudious and abdra£ied. at the o- 
ther. 

As fcarcely any man has reached the excellence, 
very few have funk to the weaknefs of Bacon j but al- 
mod all the dudious tribe, as they obtain any partici- 
pation of his knowledge, feel likewife fpme contagion 
of his defed^s ^ and obdrudlthe veneration. which learn-, 
jng would procure, by follies greater or lefs to which 
only learning could betray them. 

It has been formerly remarked by the Guardian, that 
the world puniflies with too gie2Xfe^w\\:^^\)afc txt^x ti£ 
tiofe, wio imagine, that t\ie ituox^t^ce qIYvcxXr \JtJ«v^\ 



may be compeofated by tbe knowledge of great ^ for 
io it is, that as more can dete6^ petty failings than can 
didinguifh or efteem great qualifications, and as man- < 
kind is in general more eaiily difpofed to cenfure than , 
to admiration, contempt is often incurred by flight mif* 
takes, which real virtue or ufefulnefs. cannot counter- 
balance. . 

Yet fuch miftakes and inadvertencies, it is not eafy 
for a man deeply immerfed in Undy to avoid > no man t 
can become qualified for the common intercourfes of 
life, by private meditation ^ the manners of the world 
are not a regular fyi^em, planned^ by philofophers upon 
fettled principles, in which every caufehas a congru-, 
ous cffe£l, and one part has a juO reference to another. 
Of the fafhions prevalent in every country, a few have 
dkrifen, perhaps, from particular temperatures of the, .• 
climate ; a few more from the conilitution of the gor 
vernment j but the greater part have grown up by 
chance, been darted by caprice, been contrived by^af- 
fe^ation, or borrowed without any juft motives of., 
choice from other countries. 

Of all thefe, the favage that htxnts his prey upon the - 
mountains, and the fage that fpeculates in his clofetj 
muft neceffarily live in equal ignorance j yet by the . 
obfervation of thefe trifles, it is, that the ranks of man- 
kind are kept in order, that the addrefs of one to ano- 
ther is regulated, and the general buiiuefs of the world . 
carried on with facility and method. 

Thefe things, therefore, though fmall in themfelves, . 
become great by their frequency 5 and he very much 
miflakes his own intereft, who, to the utiviorA'^V^ xi:^- 
{kilfulaefs of abftraflion and letuemtxsX., ^^^"s* "^^^j- 
luntarv i^glcA of common forms, ^tid Vsvct^^^^^ "^^ ^^ ' 
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advantages of a ftudious courfe of life by an arrogant 
contempt of thofe pradices, by which others endeavour 
to gain favour, and multiply fiiendfhips. 

A real and interior difdain of faihion and ceremony, 
IS, indeed, not very often to be found : much the great- 
er part of thofe who pretend to laugh at foppery and 
formality, ftcrctly wi(h to have poflefled thofe qualifi- 
cations which they pretend to defpife^ and becaufe 
they find it difBcult to wafli away the tin£ture which 
they have (6 deeply imbibed, endeavour to harden them- 
{elves in a fullen approbation of their own colour. 
Neutrality is a (late, into which the bufy pafljons of 
man can eaiily fubfide ^ and he who is in danger of the 
pangs of envy, 'is generally forced to recreate his ima- 
gination with an effort of comfort. 

Some, however, may be found, who, fupported by 
the confcioufnefs of great abilities, and elevated by a 
long courfe of reputation and applaufe, voluntarily con- 
fign themfelves to iingularity, affe6^ to crofs the roads 
of life, becaufe they know that they (hall not be juft- 
led, and indulge a boundlefs gratification of will, be- 
caufe they perceive that they (hall be quietly obeyed. 
Men of this kind are generally known by the name of 
Humourids, an appellation, by which he that has ob- 
tained it, and can be contented to keep it, is fet free 
at once from the (hackles of fafhion ; and can go in or 
out, fit or Hand, be talkative or filent, gloomy or merry, 
advance abfurdities, or oppofe demon (Ira tion, without 
any^other reprehenfion from mankind, than that it is 
his way, that he is an odd fellow, and muil be let 
alone. 

This /eems to many, as va e^^j ^^^^oxx. >^ii^\v^ the 
vnrious fadlions of manlustd > t^^ t^^^^ ^^ck "tiVk^sQx \\. \v 
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bellowed, appeal: too frequently to conlider the pati- 
ence with which their caprices are fuffered as an un-> 
doubted evidence of their own importance, of a genius 
to which fubmiffion is univcrfally paid, and whofe irre- 
gularities are only conddered as confequences of its vi« 
gour. Thefe peculiarities, however, are always found 
to fpot a charadler, though they may not totally ob- 
fcure it ^ and he who expedls from mankind, that they 
fhould give up edablilhed cudoms in compliance with 
his iingle will, and exa6is that deference which he does 
not pay, may be endured, but can never be approved. 
Singularity, is, I think, in its own nature univerfally 
and invariably difpleafing. In whatever refpe^l a man 
differs from others, he mud be confidered by them as 
either worfe or better : by being better, it is well known 
that a man gains admiration oftener than love, £nce 
all approbation of his pra6lice mud neceflarily con- 
demn him that gives it ^ and though a man often 
pleafes by inferiority, there arc few who defire to give 
fuch pleafure. Yet the truth is, that (angularity is al- 
mod always regarded as a brand of flight reproach } and 
where it is aiTociated with acknowledged merit, ferves 
as an abatement or an allay of excellence, by which 
weak eyes are reconciled to its ludre^ and by which, 
though kindnefs is not gained, at led envy is averted. 
. But let no man be in hade to conclude his own 
xnerit ib great or oonfpicuous^ as to require or judify 
iingularity : it is as hazardous for a moderate under- 
ftandiug to to ufurp the prerogatives of genius, as for a 
common form to play over the airs of unconteded beau- 
ty. The pride of men will not patiently endure to fee 
one, whofe undcrdanding or ^U^itim^ii\.'& Wkfc\s»xVN^ 
with tiey; own, break tlac iu\cs b^ ^\5cv0cw^wt"5 Via;^^ 
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confentcd to b« bound, or forfake the diredion wbicb 
tkejr Aibmiflively follow. All violation of edablifhcd 
pradice implies in its own natare, a reje£tion of the 
common opinion, a defiance of commoir^enfure, and an 
appeal from general laws to private judgment : be^ 
tberefore^ who differs from others without apparent ad«K 
vantage, ought not lo be angry if his arrogance is pu- 
»>^ed with ridicule ^ if thofc, whofe example he fupei^ 
cilioufljr overlooks, point him out. to derifion^ and boot 
klm back again into the common road. 

The pride of firigularity is often ' exerted in little 
things, where right and-wrong are indeterminable, and ' 
where, therefore, vanity is without excufe. But there 
are occafions on which it is noble to dare to (land a^- 
lone. To be pious among infidels, to be difintereftedo 
lA a time of general venality, to lead, a 1% of virtue- 
and reafon in the midft of fenfualifts^ is a proof of a mind ' 
intent on nobler things than the praife or blame of 
»en, of a foul fixed in the contemplation of the higheft 
good, and. fuperior to. the tyranny of cu£lonft.and. ex* - 
ample. . 

la moral and religious queRFons only, a wile man. < 
will hold no confultations with fa(hion, becaufe thefe . 
duties are conftant and immutable, and depend not on 
tlK notions of men, bat the commands of heaven : yet ' 
even of thefe, the external mode is to be in fome mea- 
fujre regulated by the prevailing tafte of the age in 
which we live 5 for he is certainly no friend to virtue, 
v?ho negle^b to give it any lawful attraftion, or fuffers 
it to deceive the eye, or alienate the affections, for want 
o£ innocent compliance with faQiionable decorations. 
It is yet remembered of t.\ie A^^twt^ ^n^^^vora^ K«,%> 
Aop tbsn he vi^s seoiaikitiVy e\t^%nx \sk >Dk\\ mant^^t^^ 
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and fplendid ia his drefs. He knew, that the enii« 
nence of his chara£ler drew many eyes upon him ^ and 
he was careful not to drive the young or the gay away 
from religion^ by reprefenting it as an enemy to any 
diftin^ion or enjoyment in which human nature may 
innocently delight. 

In this cenfure of fingularity, I have, therefore, no 
intention to fubjed^ reafon Or col>fcience to cuflom or 
example. To comply with the notions and pra£lices. 
of mankind^ is, in fome degree, the duty of a focial be-^ 
iag I becaufe by compliance only he can pleafe, and 
by pleafing only he can become ufeful : but as the end 
is not to be loft for the fake of the mean^, we are not 
ta give up virtue to compltifance, for the end of coob- 
plaifance is only to gain the kindnefs ef our fellowv 
beings, whofe kindnefs is defirable only as inftrumen^. 
«1 to happhiefs, And happineif maft be alwiyt loft, hj^ 
dqmrture froi^ virtjae.. 



£d 
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'Firimur fir opaca locorum. Vzrg* 

•Driiren through the palpable obfcure. 

Carazan, the merchant of Bagdad, wag c:miaent 
throughout all the ead for his avarice and his wealth : 
his origin was obfcure, as that of the fpark, which, by 
the collifion of fteel and adamant, is ftruck out of dark« 
nefs \ and the patient labour of perfevering diligence 
alone had made him rich. It was remembered, that 
when he was indigent he was thought to be generous ^ 
and he was flill acknowledged to be inexorably juft* 
But whether in his dealings with men he difcovered a 
perfidy which tempted him fo put his truft in gold, or 
whether in proportion as he accumulated wealth, *he 
4i^vered his own importance to increafe, Carazan 
pTi^sbd it more as he ufed it lefs.^ he gradually loft the 
inclination to do good, as he acquired the powef 5 and 
as the hand of time fcattered fnow upon his head, the 
freezing influence extended \.o \v\s XiOi^om* 
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But though the door of Carazan was never opened 
by hofpitality, nor his hand by compaflion, yet fear 
led him conftantly to the mofque at the ftated hours 
of prayer } he performed all the rites of devotion with 
the mod fcrupulous punctuality, and had thrice paid 
his vows at the temple of the Prophet. That devo- 
tion which arifes from the love of God, and necefTari- 
ly includes th^ love of Man,* as it conneds gratitude 
with beneficence, and exalts that which was moral to 
divine, confers new dignity upon goodnefs, and is the 
objedfc not only of a£Fedion but reverence. On the 
contrary, the devotion of the felfiih, whether it be 
thought to avert the puniihment which every one wifhes 
to be inflidted, or to infure it by the complication of 
bypocrify with guilt, never fails to excite indigna- 
tion and abhorrence. Carazan, therefore, when he 
bad locked his door, and turning round with a look 
of circumfpeClive fufpicion, proceeded to the mofque, 
was followed by every eye with filent malignity j the 
poor fufpended their fupplication when he pafled by ^ 
and though he was known by every man, no man fa<- 
luted him. 

• Such had long been the life of Carazan, and fuch 
was the <^harader which he had acquired, when no- 
tice was given by proclamation, that he was removed 
to a magnificent building in the centie of the city, 
that his table (hould be fpread for the public, and. that 
the (Iranger (hould be welcome to his bed, the multi- 
tude foon rulhed like a torrent to his door, where they 
beheld him didributing bread to the hungry and ap- 
parel to the naked, his eye foften^d yi\\.Vi c^x&>^'d.^^^^ 
and his cheek glowing with.dc\\gVvt% "Ei^^x^ vi^wfe ^^t*- 
ed. with a/Joni/hment at the prodigy \ «it)k^V^afc to»x\»»x 
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of innumerable voices increafing like the found of ap- 
proaching tkunder, Carazan beckoned with his hand ; 
attention fufpended Uie tumult in a moment^ and he 
thus gratified the cuiiofitj which had procured bin 
audience. 

To Him who touches the mountains and diejfmokev 
The Almighty and The Mod Merciful| be everlaftisg 
honour ! he has ordained fieep to be the minifter of in* 
Arudlion, and his vifions have reproved me in the night. 
As I was fitting alone in my Haram, with my lamp 
burning before me, computing the produd of nay mcr* 
chandife, and exulting in the increafe of my wealth, I 
fell into a d^ep fieep« and the hand of him who dwelb 
ia the third heaven was upon me* I beheld the Angel 
of death coming forward like a whirlwind, and he finote 
me before I could deprecate the blow. At the fame 
mpmeot I felt myfelf lif^d from the grovnd, and Irant 
ported'with aftooiihing rapidity through the regions of 
the air. Tlie earth was contra £ked to an atom be- 
neath J and the (lars glowed round me with a luftre 
that t^bfcured the fun. The gate of Paradife-waa noar 
in fight ; and I was intercepted by a fudden bright- 
ne{s which no human eye could behold :. the irrevocable 
fentence was now to be pronounced ; my day of proba« 
tion was paft : and from the evil of my life nothing 
could be taken away, nor could any thing be added to 
the good. When I rejfleded that my lot for eternity^ 
was caft, which not all the powers of nature coold re* 
Tcrfe, my confidence totally forfook me } and while I 
flood trembling and filent, covered with confufion and 
chilled with horror, I was thus addrefled by the radi- 
Apcr that flamed be£o;re me^ 
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Caravan 9 thy worflHp has not been accepted, be- . 
** caufe it was not prompted by Love of God ? neither 
can thy righteoufnefs be rewarded, hecaufe it was 
not produced by Love of Man : for thy own fake 
** only haft thou rendered to every man his due } and 
*^ thou haft approached the Almighty- only for thyfelf, 
** Thou haft not looked up with gratitude nor roudd 
^*thee with kind nefs. Around thee, thou haft indeed, 
^' beheld vice and folly j but if vice and folly could 
" juftify thy parfimony,- would they not condemn the 
** bounty of Heaven ? If not upon the foblifti and the 
" vicious, where ftiall the fun difFufe his light, or the 
'* clouds diftill their dew ? Where ihall the lips , of 
^' the fpring breathe fragrance, or the hand of autumn 
** diffufe- plenty? Remember, Carazan, that thou haft 
^ (hut compaftion from thine heart, and grafped thy trea- 
*^ fures with a hand o£ iron : thou haft lived for thy- 
^ felf 5 and therefore, henceforth for ever thou ftialt 
** fubfift alone. From the light of heaven, and from 
** the fociety of all beings, ftialt thou be driven y foil- 
** tude ftiall protra6l the lingering hours of eternity, 
^ and darknefs aggravate the horrors of defpair/' At 
this moment I was driven by fome fecret and irrefift^ 
ible power, through the glowing fyftem of creation, 
and pafled innumerable worlds in a moment. As I ap« 
proached the verge of nature, I perceived the ftiadowf 
of total and boundlefs vacuity deepen before me, a 
dreadful region of eternal filence, folitude and dark- 
nefs ! Unutterable horror feized me at the profped^, 
and this exclamation burft from me with all the vehe- 
mence of defire : '^ O ! that I had been dootSL^d i^;:!^ 
** ever to the common receptacle ot vm^wXXft.'cvc.^ "^^^ 
'' guUt I there fociety would \iavt iWtN\»Xt.ei. n^^ ^^^• 
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** meat of defpair, and the rage of fire coul4not have 
** excluded the comfort of light. Or if I had been 
*^ condemned to refide in a comet, that would return 
** but once in a thoufand years to the regions of light 
" and life ^ the hope of thefe periods, however diilant, 
'' would cheer me in the dread interval of cold and 
** daiknefs, and the viciilitude would divide eternity 
" into time." While this thought paiTed over my 
mind, I loll fight of the remoteft fiar, and the lad 
glimmering of light was quenched in utter darknefs. 
The agonies of defpair every moment increafed, as 
every moment augmented my diftance from the lafl 
habitable world. I refledied with intolerable anguifli, 
that when ten thoufand thoufand years had carried me 
beyond the reach of all but that Power who fills infini- 
tude, I fhould fiill look forward into an jmmenfe abyfs 
of darknefs, through which T fhould fiill drive without 
fuccour and without fociety, farther and farther fiill, 
for ever and ever. I then flretched out my hand to- 
wards the regions of exigence, with an emotion that 
awaked me. Thi^s have I been taught to eflimate fo- 
cicty, like every other blcffing, by its lofs. My heart 
is warmed to liberality 3 and I am zealous to commu- 
nicate the happinefs which I feel, to thofe from whom 
it is derived } for the fociety of one wretch, whom in 
the pride of profperity I would have fpurned from my 
door, would, in the dreadful folitude to which I was 
condemned, have been more highly prized than the 
gold of Afric, or the gems of Golconda. 

At this refiedion upon his dream, Carazan became * 
fuddenly filenjt, and looked upward in ecilacy of gra- 
titude and devotion. T\it ici\A\.\xu^^ vn^x^ fttuck at 
once with the precept and tTL^«i^\^ •, ^xi^ \^^ C^\^> 



to 'whom the event was related, that he might be libe- 
ral beyond the power of gold, commanded it to be re* 
corded for the benefit of pofterity. » 
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jft nqfiriproavi Plautinos et numeros et 

Laudaveres fales } nimium patienter utrumque^ 

Ne dictfmjluh}^ mirati; Ji modo ego et vos 

Sctmus inurbanum lepido feponere diBo* 

HoR. 

** And yet our fires with joy could Plant us hear \ 

« Gay were his jefts, his numbers charmM their car,'* 

Let me not fay too lavifhly they praisM \ 

But fure their judgment was full cheaply pleasM^ 

If you or I with tafle are haply blefl. 

To know a clownilh from a courtly jefi. 

Francis. 

1 HE fondnefs I have fo frequently manifeiled for the 
ancients, has not fo far blinded my judgment, as to 
render me unable to difcern, or unwilling to acknow- 
ledge, th^ fuperiority of the moderns, in pieces of Hu- 
mour and Ridicule. I (hall, therefore, confirm the ^«.- 
neral aSirtion of Addifon, part oi YiV\cVV^"Ots.^^^-^M 
beea examiDed. 
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Comedy, Satire, and Burlefqucy beiog the three 
chief branches of ridicule, it is neceflary for us to com- 
pare together the mod admired performances o£ the 
ancients and moderns, in thefe three kinds of writing, 
to qualify us judly to cenfure or commend, as the 
beauties or blemifhes of each party may^ deferve. 

As Ariflophanes wrote to pleafe the multitude, at a 
time when the licentiousnefs of the Athenians was 
boundlefs, his pleafantries are coarfe and unpolite, htt 
chara£ters extravagantly forced, and diftorted with un- 
natdral deformity, like the monftrous caricaturas o£ 
Callot. He is full of the groffeftobfcenity, indecency, 
and inurbanity ^ and as the populace always delight to 
hear their fuperiors abufed and-mifreprefented, he feat* 
ters the rankell calumnies on the wifeft and worthieft 
perfonages of his country. His flyle ts unequal, occa- 
Honed by a frequent introdu^ion of parodies on Sopho- 
i;le8 and Euripides. It is, however, certain, that he 
aboiinds in artful allufions to the ftate of Athens at the 
time when he wrote ; and, perhaps, he is more yahi« 
able, confidered as a political fatirift than a writer xi 
comedy* 

Plautus has adulterated a rich rein of genuine wit 
and humour, with a mixture of the bafeft boffisonry. 
No writer feems to have been bom with a more for* 
cible or more fertile genius for comedy. He has drawn 
fome characters with incomparable fpirit : we are in*' 
debted to him for the firft good mifer, and for that 
worn-out chara6ter among the Romans, a boaftful 
Thrafo. But his love degenerates into lewdnefs j and 
his jeils are infupportably low and illiberal, and fit 
onljr for ** the dregs o£ R.omuVus*'* \.o \At <a.\i^\5&\i«ax\\ 
he has furnilhed examples oS viwj %^\s» oSLxsafc «v^ 

S2^ 
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falfe wit, even down to a quibble and a pun. Plautus 
lived in an age when tbe Romans were but juft emerge 
ing into politenefs ^ and I cannot forbear thinking, that 
if he had been referved for the age of Auguftus, he 
would have produced more perfect plays than even -the 
elegant difciple of Menander. 

* Delicacy, fweetnefs, and corrednefs, are the cha« 
rafteriftics of Terence. His polite images are all re« 
prefented in the moft clear and perfpicuous expref- 
iion J but his charaflers are too general and uniform, 
nor are they marked with thofe dilcriminating pecu- 
liarities that diflingutlh one man from another j there 
ia a tedious and difgufting famenefs of incidents in his 
plots, which; as hath been obferved in a former paper, 
are too complicated and intrioae. It may be added; 
that he fuperabounds in foliloquies ; and that nothing 
can be more inartificial or improper, than the manner 
in which he hath introduced them. 

To thefe three celebrated ancients, I venture to op- 
pofe iingly the matchlefs Moliere, as the moft confum- 
mate mailer of comedy that former or latter ages have 
produced. He was not content with painting obvious 
and common chara6ters, but fet himfelf clofely to ex- 
amine the numberlefs varieties of human nature : he 
foon difcovered every difference, however minute } and 
b^ a proper management could make it ilriking : his 
portraits, therefore, though they appaer to be new, ace 
yet difcovered to be juft. The Tartuffe and the Mif- 
antrope are the moft iingular,. ^d yet, perhaps, the 
moil proper and perfe£l chara6lers that comedy can re«> . 
prefent } and his Mifer excels that of any other nation. 
He feems to have hit upon the true ti^Iwk^ ^l ciiwskft.^^S 
which is, to exhibit ont fingulax atv.4 awAwsKCvvl Oq^-* 
Vol. II. 1 ^^^^ 
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rader, by fach a feries of incidekits as maj bed Contri- 
bute to (hew its fingularitiet • All the circumftaBces 
in the MiCintrope tend to raanifcft the peeviQi and cap- 
tious difguft of the hero } bAX the circumftances in tht 
Taxtuffe are. calculated to (hew the jtreachcrj of ati at* 
complinifd hypocrite. I. aiki forry that no EngliOl 
wrifer of comedy can be produced as a rival to Moliere: 
aJthougb it muft be confefled, that Falilaffand Morbfe' 
are two admirable charaders» excellently fuppotted and 
difplayed » for Shakefpear has contrived' all the inci- 
dents to illudrate the gluttony, lewdneft, cowardicCy 
and boaftfulnefs of the fat old knight : and JottfoD^ 
has, with equal art, difplayed the oddity of a wbimfical ' 
humourift, who could endure no kind of noife. 

Will it be deemed a paradox, to affert, that Ck>»* 
greve^s dramatic perfons have no Ilriklng and natural 
charaderillic ? His Fondlewife and Forefight are but 
faint portraits of common charaders, and Ben is a 
forced and unnatural caricatura« His plays appear not 
to be legitimate comedies, but ftrings of repartees aiid 
failles of wit, the moft poignant and polite indeed^ 
but unnatural and ill placed. The trite and trivial 
charadler of a fop« hath ilrangely engroffled the £fig« 
li(h flage, and given an infipid fimiliaiity to our b^ft 
comic pieces : originals can never be wanting in fuch 
a kingdom as this, where each man follows his aator* ' 
>il inclinations and ptopeniities, if our writers would 
really contemplate nature, and endeavour to open thoft 
mines of humour which have been fo long and fo un- 
accountably negle£ked. 

If we proceed to confider the Satirids of antiquity^ - 
/ Ihall not fcruple to prefer Boileau and Pope to Ho- 
^ace uRd Juvenjal > tbc wtoN>i% ^ "^Vji^ xv^xilut %t*^ 
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more (harp, in propottbn at they" are more polUhcdl 
That reformers (hould abound ia obfcenitiesy as is the 
cafe of the tiro Roman poets, is furely an impropriety of 
the mod ejttraordlnarjr kind) the eourilj Horace alio 
fometimes (inks into medn and faircical abufe^ as in the 
"firft lines of the fetrenth fatire of the firft book y bufiL 
Boileatt and Pope have given to their Satire the Ce& 
tus of Venus : their ridicule if concealed and oblique | 
that of the Romans dire^ and 6peni f he tenth fa« 
tire of Bioleau oh women is more bitter, and more de« . 
cent and elegant, than the (ixth of Jnvcaal oa the fame • 
fabjed^ and Pope^s epiille to'Mn. Blount far exceli 
them both, in the artfulnefs and delicacj with which 
it touches female foibles. I maj add, that the tmi^ 
tations of Horace by P6pe, and of Juvenal by Johniba^ 
are preferable to their otiginals in the appofiteneft ol 
their examples, and in the poignancy of their ridicule* . 
Above all, the Lutrin, the Rape of the Lock, the 
Difpenfary and the Dunciad, cannot be parallelled by 
any works that the wittieft 'of the ancients can boafl of: 
for, by afluming the form of the epopea, they have ac- 
quired a dignity and gracefulnefs, which all fatires de- 
livered merely in the poet^s own peribn mud want, and 
with which the fatirift^ of antiquity were wholly un- 
incquainted ^ for the Batrachomuomachia of Homer can* 
not be confidered as the model of thefe admirable 
pieces. 

Lucian is the greateft mailer of BurleAjne among 
the ancients : but the travels of Gulliver, though in- 
deed evidently copied from bis true hiftoty, do a« evi- 
dently excel it. Lucian fets out wtlH vc^^otxvcv^ Vv^ 
readers; that be is in jcft, and \ntcnda Xjo rv^\c>a\^ Kswsv^ 
i^ftbe incredible ftories in Ctcfiti% a^id l;icTO^V» \ ^^ 
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latrodudlion furcly eAfeebles his (atlre, and defeats his 
pur^fe. The true hiftory confifts only of the mod 
wild, monftrouSy and miraculous perfons and accidents : 
Gulliver has a concealed meaning, and his dwarfs and 
giants convey tacitly fome moral or political inftrudion. 
The Charon, or the profped^ (irtfrsMMrrv), one of the 
dialogues of Lucian, has likewife given occafion to that 
agreeable French Satire, entitled, ** LeDiabie Boitewc^^ 
or ^^ The Lame Devil j** which has highly improved 
on its original by a greater variety of charaders and 
defcriptions, lively remarks, and intereftiog adventures. 
So if a parallel be drawn between Lucian and Cervan- 
tes, the ancient will ftill appear to difadvantage : the 
burlefque of Lucian principally confifts in making his 
gods and philofophers fpeak and ad like the meaneft of 
the people \ that of Cervantes arifes from the folemn 
and important air with which the moft idle and ridi- 
culous adions are related^ and is, therefore, much 
more ftriking and forcible. In a word, Don Quixote, 
and its copy Hudibras, the Splendid Shilling, the Ad* 
ventures of Gil Bias, the Tale of a Tub, and the Re- 
hearlal, are pieces of humour which antiquity cannot 
equal, much lefs excel. 

Theophrafttts muft yield to La Bruytre for his in- 
timate knowledge of human nature \ and the Athe- 
nians never produced a writer whofe humour was fb 
exquifite as that of Addifon, or who delineated and 
fupported a charadler with fo much nature and true 
pleafantry, as that of Sir Roger de Coverly. It ought, 
indeed, to be remembered, that every fpecies of wit 
ivritten in diftant times and in dead languages, appears 
vfiih many difadvanlages to i^tt^txA. \^<dk^ti%^ from their 
iigiiorance of the manutts wiA cAx^o\a& ^\A^ xa vbA. 
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expofcd } but the groflnefi, the rudenefs, and indelica- 
cy of the ancients, will, notwithftanding, fufHciently 
appear, even from the fentiments of fuch critics as Ci- 
cero and Quintilian, who mention corporal defeds and 
deformities as proper objedls of raillery. 

If it be now afked to what can we afcribe this fu- 
perioritj of the moderns in all the fpecies of ridicule I 
I anfwer, to the improved ftate of converfation. The 
great geniufes of Greece and Rome were formed dur- 
ing the times of a republican government : and though 
it be certain, as Longinus aflerts, that democracies are 
the nurferles of true fublimity ^ yet monarchies and 
courts are. more produ£live of politenefs. The arts of 
civility, and the decencies of converfation, as they 
unite men more clofely, and bring them more frequent- 
ly together, multiply opportunities of obferving thofe 
incongruities and abfurdities of behaviour, on which 
ridicule is founded. The ancients had more liberty 
and ferioufnefs > the moderns have more luxury andl 
laughter. 

z. 
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Rtsely they, rife by virtue's aid» who lie 
jpiungM i4 the depth of helpltis poverty. 

DaxDCb 

To the Advsmtu^iw 
SIR, > . 

As I wa&informed by your bookfeHer^ upon whom lo 
called a few days ago to make a fmall purchafe for my. 
daughter, that your whole work would be compriicdx 
2P ^e hundred and forty papers, I can no longer de- 
lay to fend you the account of b^r life, which I gave. 
you fome reafon to expe6^ wken I related my own*.. 
This account the g<^ve in that dreadful night, the re«. 
membrance of which dill freezes me «rith horror ^ the 
night In which I had hired her as a proditute, and 
could not have been deleitti {xot^ uxceft^ but by ao^ 
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event fo extraordinary that it was almoH: miraculous. 
I have indeed frequently attempted to relate a dory 
which I can never forget, but I was always diflatis- 
£ed with my own expreflions, nor could I ever produce 
in writing a narrative which appeared equal to the ef- 
{t&, that it wrought upon my mind when I heard it. 
I have therefore prevailed on the dear injured girl to 
relate it in her own words^ which I (hall faithfully 
•tranfcribe. 

The firil fit nation that I remember was in a cellar $ 
where, I fuppofe, I had been placed by the pariih of^ 
£cers with a woman who kept a little -dairy. My 
ourfe was obliged to be often abroad, and I was then 
left to the care of a girl, who was juft old ctiough to 
lug me about in her arms, and who, like other pretty 
iCreatures in ofilcei knew not how to (hew ber autho- 
Jity but by the abufe of it. Such was my dread of 
iier power and refentment, that I fuffered almo(l what- 
ever (he inflided without cotnpjiuat, and when L was^ 
fcarcely four years old, had learat fo far t6 furmount - 
.the feofe of pain and fupprefs my paffions, that I have 
'been pinched black and blue without wincing, and pa-^ 
tiently fuffered her to impute to me many trivial mif- 
chiefs which her own perverfenefs or careleflhefs had 
produced. 

This fituation, however, was not without its advan- 
ta£:es ^ for inftead of a hard cruft and fmall beer, which 
'would probably have been the principal part of my Tub- 
iiftence if I had been placed with a perfon of the fame 
jank, but of a different employment, I had always plenty 
of milk 'j which, though it had been flLimTSL^d^'c^x o.^^-s^csv^ 
.was not four, and which indeed w«ls ^VtiAfcWsvR. V^*^^ * 
iipoo wbicb I thrive very fai\, aud ^« t.A*fci!^ wjfCv:.^ 
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bj every bodj, for the frefhnefs of mj looks, and the 
clearnefs of my fkia. 

Almoft as foon as I could fpeak plain, I was fent to 
the pari(h fchool to learn to read } and thought myfelf 
as fine in my blue gown and badge, as a court beauty 
in a birth-night fuit. The miftrefs of the fchool was 
the widow of a clergyman, whom I have often heard 
her mention with tears, though he had been long dead 
when I £rft came under her tuition, and left her in fuch 
cticumflances as made her folicit an employment, of 
which before (he would have dreaded the labour, and 
fcomed the meannefs. She had been very genteelly 
educated, and had acquired a general knolvcedge of 
literature aft^r her marriage ; the communication of 
which enlivened their hours of retirement, and afforded 
fuch a fubje& of converfation, as added to every other 
■enjoyment the pleafures of beneficence and gratitude. 

There was fomething in her manner, which won my 
^edions and commanded my reverence. I found her 
•a perfon very different from my nurfe ', and I watched 
Jbpr looks with fuch ardour and attention, that I was 
Sometimes able, young as I was, to anticipate her €omi- 
mands. It was natural that Qie (hould love the virtue 
which (he had produced, nor was it incongruous that (he 
fhould reward it. I perceived with inexpredible delight 
that (he treated me with peculiar tendemefs j and when 
I was about eight years old, (he offered to take my 
education wholly upon herfelf, without putting the j^ 
xi(h to any farther charge for my maintenance. Her 
^ffer was readily accepted, my nurfe was difcharged, 
and I was taken home to my mi(lre(8, who called me 
-her little maid, a name vilniAl'w^ ^tG^ckVC\c^% \o ^t&ct^^ 
^ccaufe /he did not, ^c a tyi^LUt, ^)B^&. tsv^ ^^vkwl^ 
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as a (lave, but like a parent invited me to the duty of a 
child. As our family confifted only of my miilrefs and 
myfelf, except fometimes a chairwoman, we were always 
alone in the intervals of bufinefs ; and the good matron 
amufed herfelf, by iniltuding me, not only in reading, 
writing, and the firft rules of arithmetic, but in various 
kinds of needlework ^ and what was yet of more mo- 
ment, in the principles of virtue and religion, which . 
in her life appeared to be fo amiable, that I wanted nei- 
ther example nor motive. She gave me alfo fome gen- 
eral notions of the decorum pradifed among perfons of 
a higher clafs ; and I was thus acquainted, while I was 
yet a child, and in an obfcure flation, with fome rudi- 
ments of good breeding. 

Before I was fifteen, I began to afllift my benefaSrefs 
in her employment, and by fome plain work which (he 
had procured me, I furnifhed myfelf with decent 
clothes. By an infenfible and fpontaneous imitation 
of her manner, I had acquired fuch a carriage, as gain- 
ed me more refpedl in a yard-wide fluff, than is often . 
paid by ilrangers to an upper fervant in a rich filk. 

Such waaf now the fimplicity and innocence of my - 
life, that I had fearce a wi(h unfatisfied ; and often re- . 
fleded upon my own happiiiefs withafenfe of gratitude 
that increafed it.* But alas ! thi» felicity was fearce 
fooner enjoyed than lod : the good matron, who was in 
this mod endearing fenfe my parent and my friend, was . 
feized with a fever, which in a few days put an e^d to 
her life, and left' me alone in the world without alli- 
ance or prcteSi'on, overwhelmed with grief, and dit. 
tradted with anxiety^ The world indeed was before 
tte, but I trembled to enter- Ua\(»i^. Wxv^^r tw^ ^v^ 
bjr which I could fubfift tnyfc^t, ^u^ \ ^r^-^ Ni^i^^^^^ 
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to be Goodcmccd to a date of fervitude, in which no 
fuch art could be learned.- I therefore applied again 
to the officers of the parilh, Yvho, as a -teftimonj of re- 
fped to 07 patronefs, condefcended ftill to confidcr 
me as their charge, and \rith the ufual fum bound me 
apprentice to a mantua maker, whofe bufinefs, of 
which indeed (he had but little, was among perfons 
that were fomething below the middle clafa, and who^ 
as I verily believe, had applied to the church-wardens 
for an apprentice, only that (he might filence a number 
of petty duns, and obtain new credit with the money 
that is given as a> con(ideration for neceflary clothes. 

The dwelling of my new miftrefs was two back 
rooms in a dirty (Ireet near the Seven Dials. She re- 
ceived me, however, with great appearance of kind- 
nefs^ w« breakfafted, dined, and fupped together 5 
and though I could not but regret the alteration of my 
condition, yet I comforted myfelf with tcflefling, that 
in a few years I would be miflrefs- of a trade by which 
I might become independent, and live in a manner 
more agreeable to my inclinations- But. my indentures* 
were no fooner figned than I fuifered a new change of 
fortune. The £rft (tep my midrefs took was to turn- 
away her maid, a poor (lave who was covered only 
with rags and dirt, and whofe ill qualities I fooliflily 
thought wer-e the only caufe of her ill treatment. I- 
was now compelled to light fires^ go of errandS) wafli 
linen, and drefs vi duals, and, in (hort, to do every 
kind of houfehold drudgery, and to fit up half the 
night, that the ta(k of hemming and running feam»i 
which had been a(rigned me, might be performed*. 

Tiiough I fuffered alV tWi& N9ilVxQ{>xt murmur or com* 
plaiat, yet I became penfiLVt aji^ la^^^ewJ^l V '^ 
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tears would often fteal filently from my eyes, and my 
mind was fometimes fo abftraded in the contemplation 
of my own mifery, that I did not hear what was faid 
to me. Biit my fenfibility produced refentment, inKead 
of pity 'y my melancholy drew upon me the reproach 
of fullennefs ^ I was ftormed at for fpoiling my work 
with fniveling 1 knew not why, and threatened that It 
fhould not long be without caufe (a menace which was 
gienerally executed the moment it was uttered > my 
arms and neck continually bore the marks of the yard, 
and I was in every refpefl treated with the mofl bru- 
tal unkindnefs. 

\ In the mean time, however, I applied myfelf to 
learn the buiinefs as my lad refource, and the only 
foundation of my hope. My diligence and- afliduity 
atoned for the w^nt of in>ftru61ion ^ and it might have 
been truly faid^ that I dole the knowledge which my 
miHrefs had engaged to communicate. As I had a 
tafte for drefs, I recommended myfelf to the beft cuft- 
omers, and frequently correfted a fault of which tTiey 
complained^ and which my miftrefs was not able to 
difcover. The countenance' and courtefy which this 
gained, though it encouraged my hope of the future, 
yet it made the prcfent Icfs tolerable. My tyrant 
treated me with yet more inhumanity, and my fuffer- 
ings were fo great, that I frequently meditated an e- 
icape, though I knew not whither to go, and though 
I forefaw that the moment I bec/ime a fugitive, I (hould 
forfeit all my intereft, juftify every complaint, and in- 
cur a difgrace which I co\ild never obliterate. 

I had now groaned under the mofl cruel o^^t€.<]!ACj?iv 
fomething more than four yeats •, xVe Oio\N\t^ >^^Ji^.Os^ 

had been the p^rchafe of my o-wti m^tv^^ W^^^^" 
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out 'j and mj miftrefs thoug^ht it hrr intereft not to 
furnifli me vrith anj better than would juft fcrve me to 
go out on her errands, and follow her with a bundle. 
But as fo much of my time was paft, I thought it 
highly reafonable, and indeed necefiary, that I (hould 
make a more decent appearance, that I (hould attend 
the cuftomers, take their orders and their meafure, or 
at leaft £t on the work. After much premeditation, 
and many attempts, I at length furmounted my 
fears, and in fuch terms and manner as I thought leafl 
likely to give offence, I entreated that I might have 
fuch clothes as would anfwer the purpofe, and propof • 
cd to work fo many hours extraordinary as would pro- 
duce the money they (hould coft. But this requeft, 
however modeft, was anfwered only with reproaches 
and infult. '' I wanted, forfooth, to be a gentlewo- 
'' man : yes, I (hould be equipped to fet up for my- 
** felf. This fhe might have expc£led, for taking a 
*' beggar from the pari(h : but. I (hould fee. that d^ 
*' Juntvf how to mortify my pride, and difappoint my 
^' cunning.'* I was at ojace grieve^ and. angered Sit 
this treatment > and I bjslieVe for the firfttime expref. 
fed my felf with fome indignation and reientment. My 
refentment, however,, fhe treated with derifioi^ and 
contempt, as an impotent attempt to throw off her 
authority^ and declaring that .(he would foon ibew mfi 
who was midrefs, (he (Iruck me db violent a blow tha^. 
I fell from my chair. Whether, (he was. frighted at my 
fall, or whether (he fufpefted I (hould alarm the houfe, 
fhe did not repeat, her blow, but contented herfelf with . 
reviling the poverty and wretcheduefs /jrbich (Ij^.la-. 
-bgared to perpetuate. ^ 
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I burft into tears of anguiih and refentment,«^ and 
made no reply ^ but from this moment my hatred be- 
came irreconcileabk, and I fcoretly determined at all 
events to efcape from a ilavery which I accufed myfeif 
for having already eadi^red.too long. 
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Beneath the grafscbnceard a ferpentli^s. 

■It happened, that the next morning I was fent with 
ibnie work as far as Chelfea : it was about the middle 
of May. Upon me, who had long toiled in the fmokp 
and darknefs of London, and had the fun (hine only 
upon a chimney, or a wall, the freftinefs of the air, 
the verdure, of the fields, and the fong of the birds, hacj 
the power of enchantment* I could not; forbear lingering 
in my walk : and -every moment of delay made me left 
willing to return ; not indeed by incrcafii\g my enjoy^ 
roent,butmyfcar: I was tenacious of the prefent, becaufe 
I dreaded the future j and increafed X-W ^n\\.>»C\\\.Oc^V 
approached zt every ftep by a vslitci ^XXtitv^t A^ ^^v^v^ 
and poSkfs tiat which at every (\ep 1 v^^s X^'^nVx^^ 
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bind* I found, that not to lock forward with hope, 
was not to look round with pleafure ; and yet I ftill 
loitered away the hours which I could not enjoy, and' 
returned in a date of anxious irrefblution, flill taking- 
the way home, becaufe I knew not where elfe to go,- 
but dill negleding the fpeed which al6ne could make- 
home lefs <3readfu1. I\^y torment increafed' as my w&lk 
became fhortcr ^ and when Thad returned as far as-the 
Idwerendof the Mall in Saint f araes^s Park, I was quite 
overwhelmed with regret and defpair, and fitting down 
on one of the benches I burft into tears. 

As my mind was wholly employed on my own dif« 
trefs, and my apron held up to my eyesj it was feme- 
time before I difcovered an elderly lady who had fat 
down by me. The moment I faw her, fuch is the 
force of habit, all thoughts of my own wretckednefs 
gave way to a fenfe of indecorum ^ and as (he appeared 
by her drefs to be a perfon in whofe company it was- 
prefumption in me to fit, I darted up in great confu- 
fion, and would have left the fcnt. This, however, 
(he would not fudtr ^ but taking hold of my g4>wn, 
and gently drawing me back, addrefied me with an ac- 
cent of tendernefs, and foothed me with pity before 
(he knew my diflrefi). It was fa long fince I had heard- 
the voice of klndnefs, that my )^'eart melted, as (hf 
fpoke, with gratitude and joy. J[ told her all my ftoryj* 
to which (he lifiened with .^reat attention, and often 
gazed ftedfaflly ininy face. When -my narrative was 
ended, ihe told me that the manner 'in which J*^ 
had related it, was^^ alone fufiicient to convince her ' 
that it was true J that there was an air of 'fimplicity- 
«id ilncerity about me, Yi\i\c\i\i^dvt«:y2.^vx^^V^xvtk.my 
f&vouT as footi as (he favi tae ; aa^\>a»x^ ^^i^^sv^^ ^a^- 
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was determined to take me home ^ that J {hould lire 
with her< till (he had edablilhed me io my bufiaeHii . 
which (he could teafily do -by recommending me to her 
acquaintance y and that in the mean time (he would 
take care to prevent my- miflrerfr^ from^ beings trouble*- 
iome. 

It is impofltble to ezprefs the tran^ort that I felt at' 
this unexpected deliverance, I was utterly unao- 
quainted with the artifices of thefe who are hackneyed 
in the ways of vice ^n and the remembrance of the dif- 
interefted kindnefs of my fird friend, by< whom I had. 
been brought up,, came frefh • into my mind : I there- 
fore, indulged the hope of having; found fuch another 
without fcruple ^. and: uttering fome ibc(^erent ex- 
preiTions of gratitude, . which was . too great . to be 
/ormed into compliment^. I accepted the offer, and: 
followed my c^oduClrefs' home. The houle was fuch 
as I had never entered before ^ the rooms were ipa- 
cious^ and the furniture elegant* I lodged round with- 
wonder^ and^bluihing with a fenfe of my own roean- 
nefs, would have followed the fervatit who opened the 
door into the kitchen, but her miftrefs prevented me. 
JShe faw my confufion, and encouraging me with a 
imile, took me up (lairs into a kind of dreding-room, 
where (he immediately furni(hed me with clean (hoes 
and dockings, a cap, handkerchief, rufHes and apron, 
iM^d a night-gown ofgenteel Iri(h:(luff', which had not 
been much worn, though it was fpotted and (lained in 
atany placeis: they belonged, (he faid, to her coufin, 
m young. lady for whom (he had undertaken to' provide^ 
and infifted upon my putting them on, that I mi^ht ^^ 
down with hcsr family at dinnet •, *^ loij^ ^'i\^^^s''^ ^ 
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-** hare no acquaintance, to v^hom I could recommend 
^ a mantua-maker that I kept in my kitchen/* 

I perceived that (he watched me with great atten- 
tion while I was drefling, and Teemed to be greatly de- 
lighted with the alteration in my appearance when I 
had done. " I fee," faid (he, " that you wai made 
'^ ibr a gentlewoman, an4 a gentlewoman you (hall 
" be, or it (hall be your own fault.'*' I could only curt'(y 
in anfwer to this compliment^ but notwithdanding the 
appearance of diffidence andmodef^y in the blu(h which 
•I felt burn upon my cheek, yet my heart fecretly exulN 
ed in a proud confidence that- it was. true. When T 
came down ftairii, I. was introduced by my patroniieft^ 
(who had told me that her name was W^lwood) to the 
young lady her coufin, and three others y to whom^, 
foon after we were feated, (he related my dory, inter- 
mixing much inve6live againft niy miArefs, and much . 
battery to me, with neither of which, if the truth be. 
confeiTed, I was much difpleafed^ 

* After dinner, as I underilood that company, was ese^. 
peeled, I entreated leave to retire, and was (hewed up ■ 
ilairs into a fmell chamber very neatly famished, which 
1 was defired to confider as- my own. As the compa^ 
By (laid till it was very late, I drank tea and fupped . 
alone, one of the fervants l>eing ordered to attend me.- 

The next morning, when I camt down (lairs to . 
breakfafl, Mrs. Wellwood prefeoted me with- a piece 
of printed cotton fufiicient fbr>a fack and coat, anda- 
bout twelve yards of (light filk iot a night-gow»| 
which, (he faid, I (hould make upmyfelf as a fpecimea 
of toy (kill. I attempted to excufe myfelf from accept- 
ing this benefaftion, w\x\l-mvyc\iVc^^.'^v»Xk viid confo* 
JSoD } but I was commavkdtd Ylv^^:La^^^Atk^^t^:«^>^s!»^^». 
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a peremptory tone, to be filent. I was told, that, 
when bufinefs came in, I fhould pay all my debts; 
that in the mean time, I (hould be folicitous only to 
fet up 'j and that a change of genteel apparel might be 
confidered as my dock in trade, fince without it my 
bufinefs could neither be procured nor tranfa6led. 

To work, therefore, I went ; my clothes were made 
and worn ; many encomiums were laviihed upon my 
dexterity and my perfon; and thus I was entangled in 
the fnare thut had been laid for me, before I difcover- 
ed my danger. I had contradled debts which it was 
impoflible I (hould pay ^ the power of the law could 
now be applied to c£Fe^ the purpofes of guilt ; and my 
. creditor could urge mc to her purpofe, both by hope 
and fear. 

I had now been near a month in my new lodging ; 
and great care had hitherto been taken to conceal 
whatever might fhock my modefty, or acquaint me 
with the danger of my iituation. Some incidents, 
however, notwithftanding this caution, had fallen un- 
der my notice, that might well have alarmed me } but 
as thofe who are waking from a pleaiing dream ihut 
their eyes again ft the light, and endeavour to prolong 
the deluiion by ilumbering again, I checked my fufpi- 
cions the moment they rofe, as if danger that was not 
known would not exift, without confidering that in- 
quiry alone could confirm the good, and enable me to 
efcape the evil. 

The houfe was often filled with company, which 
divided into feparate rooms ) the vifits were frequently 
continued till midnight, and fometimes till morning \ 
I had, however, always delired le^-vt Vo tOlm^^ VwvO^ 
had hitherto been permitled, i\io\3L^\\ v\q\. >^'vC^^'^'^ ^^* 
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ludaoce 'y but at length I was prefled to make te^ 
with an importunity that I could not refift. The com- 
pany was very gay, and fome familiarities pafled be- 
tween the gentlemen and ladies, which threw me into 
confufion, and covered me with bluQies ^ yet I waf 
fiill zealous to impofe upon myfelf, and therefore wis 
contented with the fuppofition, that they were liber- 
ties allowed among perfons of faffiion, many of whofe 
polite levities I had heard defcribed and cenfured by 
the dear monitor of my youth, to whom I owed all 
my virtue and all my knowledge. I could not, howe- 
Ter, refledk without fc^icitude and anxiety, that fince tlie 
firft week of my arrival I had heard no more of ny 
bufinefs. I had, indeed, frequently ventured to men- 
tion it, and ftill hoped, that when my patronefs had 
procured me a little fet of cuftomers among her 
friends, I (hould be permitted to venture into a room 
of my own ^ for I could not think of carrying it on 
where it would degrade my benefa^refs, of whom it 
could not without aa affront be faid, that ihe let lodg- 
ings to a mantua-maker ; nor could I without indeco- 
rum diftribu'^e diredtxons where I was to be found, till 
I had removed to another houfe. But whenever I in- 
troduced this fubjed of converfation,^ I was either ral- 
lied for my gravity, or gently reproached with pride, 
as impatient of obligation : Sometimes I was told with 
an air of merriment, that my bufinefs fhould be plea- 
fiire y and fometimes I was entertained with amorous 
ilories, and excited by licentious and flattered defcrip- 
tions, to a reliOi of luxurious idlenefs and cxpenfive 
amufements. In fliort| my fufpicions gradually xn- 
crestfedf and my feats gitN? ^toti\^«> >K\ tk^ ^T«,%m 
ffas at an end, aud 1 cou\d ^v-xc^^^t w> m^oiv^. ^tVt. 
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terror that fei^ed me, when I could no longer doubt 
ipto what hapd» I had fallen, is not to be exprefled, 
por indeed could it be concealed :. the effed which it 
j>roduced in my. afpe^ and behaviour afforded the 
wretch who attempted to feduce me no profpeS of fuc- • 
qefs J and{ as (he defpaired of exciting me by the love 
of pleafure to voluntary guilt, (he determined to effedt 
herpurpofe by fiu:pfi(e« and. drive me into her toils by 
defperation. . 

It was not lefjkmy misfortunt than reproach, that T 
did not immediately quit a place in which I. knew 
qiyfelf devoted to deftruflion. This^ indeed, Mrs»- 
Wellwood was very a(fiduous to prevent : the morning 
after I had. difcovered her gurpofe, the talk about mj. 
bufinefs. was renewed j and as foon as we had break* 
failed^ (he took me out with her in & hackney-coachi 
ttpder pretence of procuring me a lodging ^ but (he- 
had dill fome plaufible objedion againft all that we 
&w. Thus- (he contrived to bufy my mind, and keep 
mfi with her the greateft.part of. the day y at three we- 
zrturfied. to dinner, and pafljed the afternoon without 
company. I drank tea with the family ; and in the 
«;veniQg, being uncommonly drowfy, I went to 
ilfi9u;.tiKO,liour« iboner. than uiUala 
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'^is taliafand9 



Hemperat a lacrimis f ViJiQ. 

And who can hear this tale without a tear ? 

' *To the tranfa£lions of this night I was not confcious \ 
but what they had been, the circumftaaces of the 
morning left me no room to doubt. I difcovered with 
aftonifhment, indignation, and defpair^ which fior a 
time fufpended all my faculties, that I had fuffered ir- 
teparable injury in a date of infenfibility \ not (b much 
to gratify the wretch by whom I had been abufed, as 
that I might with lefs fcruple admit another, and by 
reflediing that it was iropoflible to recover what I had 
loft, became carelefs of all that remained. M^iny ar*. 
tifices were ufed to foothe me \ and when thefe were 
found to be ineffedlual, attempts were made to intimi- 
date me with menaces. I knew notexa6lly whatpaSTcd 
in the fir ft fury o£ m^ di^\^.&.voxiy\a^t at length it | 
ciuitc cxhaufted me. In t>cv^ «\^xvvcv^, \iwv^ ^»^^' 
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througH mere languor and debility, and no precaution 
having been taken to detain me, b^caufe I was not 
thought able to efcape, 1 found means to (leal down 
flairs, and get into the dreet without being miffed. 
Wretched as I was, I felt fome emotions of joy when 
I firft found myfelf at liberty ; though it was no better 
than the liberty of an exile in a defert, where, having 
efcaped from the dungeon and the wheel, he mud yet, 
without a miracle, be deflroyed by favages or hunger. 
It was not long, indeed, before I refleded, that I 
knew no houfe that would receive me, and that I had 
no money in my pocket. I had not, however, the leaft 
inclination to go back. I fometimes thought of re- 
turning to my old miftrefs, the mantua-maker j but 
the moment I began to anticipate the malicious infe- 
rence fhe would draw from my abfence and appearance, 
and her triumph in the mournful neceflity that urged me 
to return, I determined rather to fuffer any other evil 
that could befal me. 

Thus deilitute and forlorn, feeble and difpirited, I 
continued to creep along till the (hops were all (hut, 
and the deferted ftreets became filent. The bufy crowds, 
which had almoll borne me before them, were now dlf- 
fipated > and every one was retired home, except a few 
wretched outcafis like myfelf, who were either hud- 
dled together in a corner, or (trolling about not know- 
ing whither they went. It is not eafy to conceive the 
anguifh with which I refledled upon my condition ; 
and perhaps it would fcarcely have been thought podi- 
ble, that a perfon, who was not a fugitive from judice, 
nor an enemy to labour, could be thus deftitute even of 
the little that is cflential to life, and ui d^tk^^x o^^w^^« 
ipg for want ia the midft of a popM\o>i& c\Xi> ^aoxv^- 
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ing with accommodations for every rank, from the 
peer to the beggar. Such, however, was mj lot. t 
found myfelf compelled by neceffity to pafs the night 
in the flreets, without hope of pafffing the oekt in any 
other place, or indeed of procuring food to fupport me 
till it arrived. I had now fafted the whole day ^ my 
languor increafed every moment j I was weary tad 
fainting ) my face was cdrered with a told fweat, tfnd 
my legs trembled under me ^ but I did not dare to fit 
down, or to walk twice along the fame ftreet, left I 
(hould have been fei^ed by the watch, or infiilted by 
fome voluntary vagabond in the rage or Wantonneft ol 
drunkennefs or luft. 1 knew not, indeed, well h<Mr 
to vary my walk ; but imagined, that, upon the whol^ 
I (hould be more fafe in the city than among the bro* 
thels in the ■ Strand, or Sn ftreets, which, being left 
frequented, are lefs Carefully Watched '■: for though t 
fcarce ventured to confider the law as my friend, yet 
I was more afraid of thofe whb (hould attem]pt to break 
the peace, than thofe who were appoin^tcd to keep it. 
I went forward, therefore, tfs well as I was iible, and 
pafled through St. Paulas Churoh-yard as the iclodt 
ilruck one ; but fuch was thy misfortune, that the cai* 
Itmity which I dreaded overtook me in the very place 
to which I had fled to avoid it. Juft as I was croffirtg 
at the comer into Cheapfide, I Was laid hold on by a 
man not meanly dtefled, who would have hurried me 
down towards the Old Change. I knew not what he 
faid, but I firove to difengage mjYelF from him with- 
out making any reply : my ftrnggles indeed were weak^ 
and the man dill keeping his hold, and perhaps roif- 
takivg the feeblencfs o£ tn^ \t?i^?itic^ \w Sssta^ Wlu 
tjstion to coinply» proc«cde4 Vo VttitctflwAt*^ Iw -^V^^- 
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ck him with the fuddea force that was fupplied 
gt and indignation ; but my whole (brength was 
liled in the blow, wluch the brute inftantly re«, 
dy and repeated, till I felL Inflinfi is ftUl rea* 
I the defence of life, however wretched ^ and 
;h the moment before J had wiihed tp die, yet in 
liHrefii I fpontaneoufly cried out for help. My 

was heard by a watchman, who immediately ran 
rds me, and £nding me upon the ground, lifted 
s lantern, and examined me with an attention 
b made me refledk with great confufion upon the 
ier of my ^efs, which before had not once oc« 
td to my thoughts : my hair bung loofely about 
boulders, way days wftre but half-kced, and the 
>f my clothes were cajlelefsly thrown on in the ta« 

and diilradion of mind, which prevented my at« 
mg to trivial circumftanoes when I made mj 
« frotil Well wood's. My general appearance, and 
condition in which I was found, convinced the 
hman that I y^u a drolling proftitute *, and find* 
;hat I was not able to rife without afliftance, he 
concluded that I was drunk ^ he therefore fet 

I his lantern, and calling his comrade to aflift him, 
lifted me up« As my voice was faltering, my 

s wild, and my whole frame fo feeble that I tottev* 

I I ilood^ the man was confirmed in his firfl opi* 
4 and &einjg my face bloody, and my eyes fwell« 
le told me with \ a fneer, that to fecure me from 
ler ill treatment, he would provide a lodging for 
till the morning } and accordingly they dragged 
wtween them to the Compter, without any regard 
\j entreaties or -dUhrefs, 
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I pafled the night in agonies, upon which even 
I (hodder to look back ; and in the morning I 
carried before a magiftrate* The watchman gave 
account of his having found me verj drunk, cr] 
out murder, and breeding a riot on the ftreet at 
o^clock in the morning. << I was fcarcelj jet fob 
he faid, '' as his worfhip might fee, and had been pr 
*' handfomelj beaten ; but he fuppofed it was for 
** unfuccefsfiil attempt to pick a pocket, at whic 
'^ muft have been verj dextrous indeed, to have i 
<< ceeded in that condition/' 

This account, however injurious, was greatlj ( 
firmed by mj appearance : i was aknoft covered i 
kennel dirt, my face was diicoloured, my (peech 
inarticulate, and I was fo opprefled with faintnefs 
terror, that I could not (land without a fupport* ' 
magiflrate, however, with great kindnefs, called u 
me to make my defence, which I attempted by re 
ing the truth : but the dory was told with fo m 
hofitation, and was in itfelf fo wild and improba 
fo like the inartificial tales that are haftily formed 
an apology for deteded guilt, that it could not be 
liieved j and I was told, that except I could fup] 
my charadler by fome credible witnefs, I (hould 
committed to Bridewell. 

I was thonderftruck at this menace, and had fo 
ed ideas fo dreadful of the place to which I was tt 
fent, that my dungeon at the mantua-maker's bee: 
a palace in the comparifon ; and to return thither, vi 
whatever difadvantages, was now the utmoft obje£ 
my hope. I therefore defired that my miftrefs mi 
be fent for, and flaUet^d m^Wl t\\*t (he would at h 

- .5 
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ake me out of a houfe of corre^ion, if it were only 
or the pleafure of tormenting me herfelf. 

In about two hours the meflenger returned, and 
nrlth him my tyrant, who eyed me with fuch malicious 
pleafure, that my hopes failed me the moment I faw 
ler, and I almoft repented that (he was come. She 
vras, I believe, glad of an opportunity effedually to 
prevent my obtaining any part of her bufinefs, which 
(he had fome reafbn to fear $ and therefore told the 
juftiCe who examined her, that ^' (he had taken me a 

* beggar from the parifh four years ago,- and taught 

* me her trade ^ but that I had been always fuUeuj 
mifchievoas, and idle ^ that it was more than a 
month iince I had clandeHinely left her fervice, in 
decent and modeft apparel fitting my condition ^ and 
that (he would leave his wor(hip to judge, whether 
I came honeftly by the taudry rags which I had on 
my back.*' This account, however correfpondent 

nrith my own, ferved only to confirm thofe fads which 
londemned me : it appeared inconteftibly, that I had 
leferted my fervice, and been debauched in a brothel, 

here I had been furniihed with clothes, and conti- 

ued more than a month. That I had been ignorant 
f my fit nation, proftituted without my confent, and 
lail had efcaped to avoid farther injury, appeared 
o be fidlitious circumdances, invented to palliate my 
^fifence : the perfon whom I had accufed lived in an« 
>ther county, and it was ncceflary for the prefent to 
>ring the matter to a (hort iffue : my miftrefs, there- 
ore, was a(ked, whether (he would receive me again 

pon my promife of good behaviour j and u^oa Iv^t 
peremptory refafal, my mittimus yjsis xaii^^ o\>X^ "Wv^X 
^9s committed to hard labour. T\i^ cX^xY.V^h^^^^'^ 

Vol. IV. K ^' 
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was ordered to take a nemofandom of mj charge 
again ft Well wood, and I was told tkat inquirj (hould 
be made about ber* 

After I had been coafia^ about a week* a note wae 
brought me without date or oane,. ia which I was 
told, ^' that my malice agaiaft thofe who would ik9^ 
''been my benefadors was difap^inted^ dial iC I 
*^ would return to them, my ^ifehargf fliauld bo pc#» 
*^ cuxed^ and I ihould fkWl be kindly reqeived^ bitt. 
'' that i£ { perfifted in my iB(gratitiide» it fiiould fiol 
*^ not be imrevengfld*" From tids noito J coi^fturedi 
that Wettwaodbad found means ta flop -Baii^iiiry to* 
to her condody which flie had difcovered to baye been : 
begun upon my information, and had tbt49 learnt ' • 
where I was to be found': I therefore returned no an*: 
fwer, but that i was contented with my fituyiliony 
and pfepareJ to.fuffer whatever providence (bould ap»^ 
point. 

During my confinement, 1 was not :treated wUb . 
greiat feverity > and at the next court, as no particulni^ .. 
crime was alleged againft mCf I was ordered to be Hf^ .; 
charged. As my chsrader was now irretrievably lo%. 
as I had no friend ydtot would afford me^ihelter^ qpt 
any bnfineft to whkh I could apply^ I had no pnorfpeA 
but again to wander about tkeiUeet3> withont lodging ' 
and without food. I thexe&re: intreate^ tiiat thetoffi^ 
cars of the parUh to which I beloa^ged, might bo ov^ 
dered to receive me into the work-houfe, till tbe]|t' 
could get me a (ervtce, or find me fome cmploymeoi/| 
by which my labour would procuse me a fubfiftence« *" 
This requeft, ib reafonable, and fo uncommon, was a 
mocb commended^ and isnm^dk\^\^\3 ^x«3dx^^\ Wc «( 
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f vvas met bf ft bailiff, with an cmifiarj of Well* 
woodV, and arrefted for a debt of twenty pounds. 
At it was no more in mj power to procure bail than 
to paj th'e money, I was immediately dragged to 
Newgate* It was foon known that I had not a fiar- 
tfaingin my pocket, and that no money either for fees or 
accommodations could be cxpefled } I was therefore - 
ttfriiied ovev to a [^ace called the common fide, among 
the mo(b wret'obed and the mod profligate of human 
beings. In Brxdew^l, indeed, my affi)ciatcs were 
bricked, but they were overawed by the prefence of 
their taik-mafier, and retrained from licentioufnefs by 
perpretuat laboui: ; but my ears were now violated eve- 
ry moment by oaths, execrations, and obfcenity ^ the 
donverfation of Mother Wellvfood, her inmates, and 
fter guefts, was chafte and holy to that of the inhabi* 
tsnts of this place j and in eomparifon with their life, 
that to which I had been folicited was innocent* 
Thus I began infeniiblj to think of mere incontinence 
fnthout horror ; and, indeed, became lefii fenfible of 
more complicated enormities, in proportion as they be- 
came familiar. My wretchednefs, however, was not 
lAeviated, though my virtue became lefs* I was with- 
<mt friends and without money ^ and the mifery of 
C^kfinement in a noifome dungeon was aggravated by 
bttnger and third, and cold and nakednefs. In this 
haat of trial, I was again affailed by the wretch, who 
had produced it only to facilitate her fuccefs. And 
let not thofe, before whom the path of virtue has been 
Arewed with flowery, and every thorn removed by 
profperity, too fevercly cenfure me, to viVotsl \\. -^"^"^ ^ 
barren and a rugged road in w\i\c\\ WiaLd^Vyci^^^"^^^ 
lath labour and angoi(h, if at laft, '^\ittL\ ^^'^'^ 
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flighted in a fiorm, I turned at the firft light, and 
haded to the uearefl (helter : let me not be too ferere- 
ly cenfured, if I now accepted liberty, and eafe, and 
plenty, upon the only terms on which they could be. 
obtained. I confented^ with whatever reludance and 
compun6lion, to return, and complete my ruin in the 
place where it was begun. *The adion of debt was 
immediately withdrawn, my fees were paid, and I was 
once more removed to my lodging near Covent Gar- 
den. In a (hort time I recovered my health and beau« 
ty ^ I was again drefled and adorned at the ezpence of 
my tyrant, whofe power increafed in proportion to my 
debt : the terms of proftitution were prefcribed me j 
and out of the money which was the price not only 
of my body but my foul, I fcarce received more than 
I could have earned by weeding in a field* The will 
of my creditor was my law, from which I knew not 
how to appeal. My flavery was moft deplorable, and 
my employment mofl odious ^ for the principles of vir- 
tue and religion, which had been implanted in my 
youth, however they, had been choaked bj weeds, 
6ould never be plucked up by the root ^ nor did I ever, 
admit a difhonourable vifit, but my heart funk, my 
lips quivered, and my knees fmote each other* . , 

From this dreadful fituation I am at length deliver- 
ed. But while I lift up my heart in gratitude to him 
who alone can bring good out of evil, I defire it may 
be remembered, that my deviation to ill was natural, < 
my recovery almoft miraculous. My firft flep to vice I 
was the defertion of my fervice \ and of this, all my I 
guilt and mifery weit the confequence. Let none^l 
therefore, quit t\ic poft. xVi^iX. \^ ;aS\^x^t^^^ift.\i^ ^tovi^f 
dcnce. or vcnlurft out ot x\Lt ^^\^x^%i s^^VjJj 
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path, though it may invite them by its verdure, will 
inevitably lead .them to a precipice ^ nor can it, with- 
out folly and prefumption, be pronounced of any, that 
theit firfl, deviation from reditmie will produce left evil 
than mine. 

Such, Mr. Adventurer, is the ftory of my child, 
and fuch are her refiedions upon it ^ to which I can 
only add^ that he who abandons his offsprii^, or cor- 
rupts them by his example, perpetrates greater evil 
than a murderer, in proportion as immortality is of more 
value than life» 

I am, SIR, 

Your humble fervant, 
Agamus. 
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What hare I been doing ? 

As a man is a being very fpariogly furniflicd with Ag 
power of prefcicnce, he can provide for the future ool; 
tj confidering the patt j and as futurity is aU it 
J^ntcii !ic has any real intereO, he ought very diligen^ 
^y to ufc the only mcansJi^.»J.^h he can be cnahkd 



t^ • . ,.n — iTt enabled 

IhSL ha. h lSf^L? -«>^vc_thc „peri..„, 
gain vrifdom from his mifiakes, and caution from his 
mifcarriages. 

Though I do not fb exadly conform to the precepts 
of Pythagoras, as to pra^life every night this folema 
recolle£liony yet I am not fo lod in diflipation as wholly 
to omit it ^ nor can I forbear fometimes to inquire of 
royfelf, in what employment my life has pafled away* 
Much of my time has funk into nothing, and left no 
trace by which k can bt 4\Kvxv^\\\^m^ \ ^ti^ ^l xVils I 
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DOW obIj koow^ that it was onoe in my pewer^ and 
ought once hare been improved. 

Of other parts ef life laeniory can give fame ac« 
count ; «t 6)»K bours I have been g«7> fead at ethera 
ferious.^ I have fometimes aiifigled in converbtioliiy 
aad Sometimes mediti^ed in folitude ; one 4aj has been 
Q^eat in cofifulting the ancient fages, aiid aiK)ther ift 
writing Adventurers. 

At the coQclufion of any undertakuigy it is ufiial to 

compute the lofs and profit* As I (hail foon ceafe to 

wrice Adventarers, I could not forbear lately to con* 

fider what has been the confisqueace of my laboars ^ 

and whether I am to reckon the hoars laid outia thefe 

compofitioas, as applied to a rood •«'* J*--*-*"*"^ ^ 

^ X.M. a^Mretnteaded wdl, I have the atteftntiaa oC 

my own heart : but good intentions may be froAratiedy 

when they are executed withont fuitable fkiUy or di- 

ttfted to aa end unattainable in itfelf. 

Some there are, who leave writers very littla room 
(or felf- congratulation ^ ibme who afBrm, that books 
have no influence upon the public^ that no age was ever 
made better by its authors^ and that to call upon man- 
kind to corredk their manners, is like Xerxes, to foourge 
tbo wind or (hackle the torrent. 

This opinion they pretend to.fupport by unfailing 
experience. The world is full of fraud and corruption^ 
rapine, or malignity ^ intrreft i^ the ruling motivfe of 
mankindi and every one is endeavouring to increaie 
his own (lores of happine(s by perpetual accumubatibn^ 
without rcReding upon the numbers whom hisjfuperdui- 
ty condemns to want : in this flate of things a boQk.b£ 
moralJtj is publiihed, in whicVi cVi^ut^ ^tk^\iwiv?^w^^^ 
re UroDgly enforced > and itisptovtdVt^oacAo^^^'^s^^ 
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that men are happy in proportion as they are virtuous,' 

and rich as they are liberal. The book is applauded,' 

and the author is preferred ^ he imagines his applaoie 

deferved, and receives lefs pleafure from the acquifitkm 

of reward than the confcioufnefs of merit. Let us look 

again upon mankind : intcreft is dill the ruling mot]?ei 

and the world is yet full of fraud and corruption, mt« I 

levolence and rapine. | 

The difficulty of confuting this aflertion arifes merely 

from its generality and comprehenfion : to overthrow it 

by a detail of diftind fadts, requires a wider furvey of the 

world than human eyes can take ^ the progrefs of re« 

lal and file nt« as the exteniion of 
noon, and arc long at lun-ictpDiiv-t.«^ ^^^^ ^^ 

able to difcem their increafe : we know of every civil 
nation, that it was once favage, and how was it re- 
claimed but by a precept and admonition ? 

Mankind are univerfally corrupt, but corrupt in dif- 
ferent degrees ; as they are univerfally ignorant, yet 
with greater or lefs irradiations of knowledge. How 
has knowledge or virtue been increafed and preferved 
in one place beyond another, but by diligent incul- 
cation and rational inforcement. 

Books of morality are daily written, yet its in- 
fluence is ilill little in the* world } fo the ground is 
annually ploughed, and yet multitudes are in want of 
bread. But, furely, neither the labours of the moralift 
nor the hulbandman are vain : let them for a while 
negled their tafks, and their ufefulnefs will be known ; 
the wickednefs that is now frequent would become 
univerfal, the breadthat is now fcarce would wholly fail. 

The power, indeed, oi e^tx^ \ik^vN\^>\A \^ W^iXV^^xA 

confcqucnce o£ ViU eti^^a.vo>us \m'^^x^^^'o.\.\^ vo. ^ 
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general profpeft of the world. Providence has given 
no man ability to do much, that fomething might be 
left for every man to do. The bufinefs of life is tar- 
ried on by a general co-operation 5 in which the part 
of any fi'ngle man can be no more diftinguiihed, than 
the effe^ of a particular drop when the meadows are 
floated by a fummer {hower : yet every drop increafes 
the inundation, and every hand addS" to the happineft 
or mifery of mankind* 

That a writer, however zealous or eloquent^ feldotti 
works a vifible eSt&. upon cities or nations, will readily 
be granted. The book which is read moft, is read by 
few, compared withthofe that read it not ) and of thoie 
few, the greater part perufe it with difpofitions that very 
little favour their own improvment. ' 

It is difficult to enumerate the feveral niotives which 
procure to books the honour of perufal : fpite, vanity, 
and curiofity, hope and fear, love and hatred, every 
paflion which incites to any other adlion, ferves at one 
time or other to flimulate a reader. 

Some are fond to take a celebrated volume into 
. their hands, becaufe they hope to diAiiiguifh their pen- 
etration, by finding faults which have efcaped the pub- 
lic 'y Others eagerly buy it in the firft bloom of reputation 
that they may join the chorus of praife, and not lag, 
as FaldafiF terms it, in ** the rearward of the fafhion.'^ 

Some read for flyle, and fome for argument, one has 
. little care about the fentimeut, he obferves only how 
it is exprefled ^ another regards not the conclufion, but 
is diligent to mark how it is inferred : they read for , 
other purpofes than the attainment ol ^X2.^VL1^.V^^^^'^ 
ledge } and are no more likely to.^to^ NsVLfc \i^ "a^"^ ^'*''^" 
miaation of a trcatifc' of moi^ ^x>3A^t\«> x^ft»^ "^^ "^ 
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obit eft to loflame his devotkui bjeonfideiiog attoitmlj. 
the proportions of a temple. 

Some read that they may embellifli their cOnvei* 
fation, or ihiDe in difpute ; fome that they may «ot be 
detefted io igfiorance, or want the reputation of liieiary 
■ccomplifhments : but the mod i^enexal and preTalent 
reafon of Audy is the impoffibility of finding another a* 
mufement equally cheap, or conftant, equally, depen* 
dent on the hour or the weather* He that wants 
money to follow the chafe of pleafure ihion^fa her 
yearly circuit, and is left ai home when the gay world- 
rolls to Bath or Tunbribge ^ he whoTe gout- compels 
him to hear from his chamber the rattle of- chariots, 
tranfporting happier beings to plajs and affipmblieif 
will be forced to fee in books a xeftige firoa himlelfl 

The author is not whblly ufelefs, who provide inno- 
cent amufements for minds, like thefe* There are in. 
the prefent Aate of things.fo many more inftigations to 
^▼il, than incitements to good, that he who keeps me 
in a neutral date, may be juflly coniidered as.a bene- 
fafior to life*. 

But perhaps it feldom happens, thatflndy terminates 
in mere paftime«. Books have always, a fecret influence 
on the under {hmding ; we cannot at plea&re oblitcfate 
ideas ; he that reads books. of fcience, thongh. without 
any fixed defire of improTement, will grow more know- 
ing ^ he that entertains himlelf with moral or. reli- 
gious treatifes, will imperceptibly advance in good* 
ncfs ; the ideas which are often offered to the mind, 
will at'laft find a lucky moment when it is ^ipofcti lo 
receive them. 

Jt is therefore urged V^tVkovxX tt^W, «^ % ^v^c^tv<^ 
mt to writers, thattVw w^^to^^i V*»V*^»SWi^ 
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in the world ^ that all the topics of perfoafioft have 
been difcnflred, and every loiportant queftion clearly 
Hated, and juftly decided $ and that, therefore, there 
h no foom to hope, that pigmies flwuld conquer where 
heroes have been defeated, or that the petty copieri of 
the prefent time fhould advance the great wo^k of re* 
formation, which their predcceflbis were forced to leave 
unfiniihed. 

Whatever be the prefent extent of human know- 
ledge, it is only finite, and thereiore in its own nature 
capable of increafe ; but fo narrow, that almoil every 
underAanding may, by a diligent application of its 
powers, hope to enlarge it. It is, however, not necef- 
fary, that « man AtouU forbear to Write, till he has 
difcovered feme truth unknown before^ he may be 
fufficiently ufeful, by only diverfifying the furface of 
knowledge, and luring the mind by a new appearance 
to a fecond view of thofe beauties which it had paCed 
over inattentively before. Every writer may fino in- 
telle6(s correfpondent to his own, to' whom his expref- 
fions are familiar, and his thoughts congenial 'y and 
perhaps truth is often more ruccefsfully propagate4 by 
men of moderate abilities, . who, adopting the op)afa>as 
of others, have no care but to explain theqi cUafiyi 
than by fubtile fpeculatifls and curious feaipc)iersy who 
exa^. from their readers powers equal to their own, 
and if their fabrics of feience be firong^ take no care 
to render them acctfffible. 

For my part, I 4« a# tegs0t $ikmimn mbkh I 
have laid ooe in tUlji VfMthqmftMam. Timtt Hm 
world hai' gvowfi BffKeaClf tMdtet ^Mit^6eiit*iii;ibc)M»^ 
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gle fentiments, of yrbich it is their bufinefy to renew 
the impreffion ^ that many have caught hints of truth, 
which is now their d«ty to purfue ; and that thofe who 
have received no improvement have wanted not oppor- 
tunity, but intention to improve. 
T. 
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^ii/fiur^ tranquiliet / bonot^ an Juke lucellum^ 
Anfecretum itery et faUentisfemUa vital? 

Hon. 

Whether the tranquil mind and pure^ 
Honours of wealth our blifs infure ; 
Or down through life unknown to firay, 
"Where lonely leads the filent way. 

Francis. 



I^AViNG confidered the importMce of authors tt) the 

welfJEire of the public, I am led by a natural train ef 

thought to refleft on thelt coYvdltlon with regard to 

themfclves > and to inquire wYi^x. dt^xe^ ol \!i»<^^\TvtS:^ 

r relation is annexed to xJie ^ifiLC>i^ %s^^\^So«ns«» 
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employment of providing inflrudion or entertainment 
for mankind. 

In edimating the pain or pleafure of any particular 
flate, every man, indeed, draws his decifions from hi» 
own breaft, and: cannot with certainty determine, 
whether other minds are aflFeded by the fame caufes 
in the fame manner. Yet by this criterion we mu(^ 
be content to judge, becaufe no other can be obtained^ 
and indeed we have no reaibn to think it very falla* 
cious, for excepting here and there an anomalous 
mind, which either does not feel like others, or diffem^ 
bles its fenfibility, we find men unanimoufly concur 
in attributing happinefs or mifery to particular condi* 
tions, as they ag^ee in acknowledging the cold of win-r 
ter and the heat of autumn. 

If we apply to authors themfelves for an account of 
their ftate, it will appear very little to deferve envy ; 
for they have in all agts been addidled to complaint. 
The negle£t of learning, the ingratitude of the prefent 
age, and the abfurd preference by which ignorance and 
dullnefs often obtain favour and rewards, have been 
from age to age, topics of invedive : and few have left 
their names to poflerity, without fome appeal to future 
candour, from the perverfenefs and malace of their own 
times. 

I have, neverthelefs, been often inclined to doubt^ 
wnether authors, however querulous, are in reality 
more miferable than their fellow mortals. The pre^ 
fent life is to all a date of infelicity ^ every man, like 
an author^ believes himfelf to merit more than he ob« 
tains, and folaces the prefent with xh& ^x^%tB< ^ <siA. 
future ^ others, indccd| fuffet xYxoi^ ^>Sa.^^wjX»K\ax^ ^^ 
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Ckncei tf which th« writer compkins, to (hew hoW 
well he has learned the art of lamentation • 

There is at lead one gleam of felicity, of whieh'ft w 
writers have mi&d the enjojment : he whbfe hopes 
haf« (6 far overpowerd his fears, as that he has refdlr- 
ed to (land fnrth a candidate for fame, £eldom fails 
to amnfe himfelf befiMre his appearance, with "pleafin^ 
Jbenes of affluence or honour j while his fortnlie is yet 
tinder the regulation of fancy, he cafily models it to 
hvi wi(h, fuffers no thoughts of critics or rivals to in- 
trude upon his mind, but counts over the bounties oC 
patronage, or liftens to the voice of praife. 

Some there are, that talk very luzurioufly of the fe- 
cond period of an aatlM»r*s happinefs, and tell of the 
tumultuous raptures of invention, when^ the mind riots 
in imagery, and the choice flands fufpended between 
different fentimenss. •* 

Thefe pleafures, I believe^ msiy fometimes be indu%<» 
ed to thofe, who come to a fubje^t of difquiBtions with 
ttinds full of ideas, and with fancies fo vigorous,, as 
eafily to.cKcite, fele^ and arrange them.. To write, 
is, indeed, no unpleafing employment^ when oii£ fenti- 
inent readily produces-another, and both ideas and es« 
prelTions prefent themfelves at the firft fummons : but 
fuch happinefs, the greatefl genius does not always ob* 
Uiijx : and common writers know it only P$ fnch a de- 
gree, as to credit its poffibility. Compofition, is, for 
the mod part, an effort of flow diligence and deady 
perfe verance, to which the mind is dragged by neceiSty 
or refelution, and from which the attention is every 
MDowent darting to more dell^tful amuCements. 
Jt frequently happens, tViat ^ d^^ign^ ^>BAt)cs ^\*wk 
^Akred at a dittancc, gave fisiXtftuti^>a^*^ ^i i^v- 



Uty, iK>dUli8 tfi «be eKeeutioJi .with «ii«i|Mfted diffi- 
(Hikicti the mind, vrhiiifa, whlk it coa(id«r^ it in tfa« 
fffKiAf ioMgiticMl kfdf amply fiuriiifhtd with materials^ 
find* Comttimt$ tin vmcTifeQpi. banenaeCs ^nd vacuity^ 
md w«ad«r8 whetheratttbofe ideas arc vaaiflafed, which 
» little before feenred Aruggiia^ for esuiliofi. 
' Sefnetistcs nanj thoughts prefeint themfelve« ^ but 
ib ocMilafed and uttooone^ed, that they, are not- without 
diffiqalcy reduced lo ioethod> Or concatenated in a re« 
gttlar,«iid depeadent feries : the mind falls at once in- 
to A kbyrifithy of which neither the begioning mor end 
o«n be di&cnrcred, and toils aQd;ftruggles without pro-> 
greis or eztricatioo. 

J[t is sflbrted by Horace, that ''if matter be oncd 
*' got together, woids will be found with a very little 
^< diflScuIty';'* a pofitioa, Which, though fufheiently^ 
plauiUe to be ioferted io poetical precepts,, is by no 
iaeans ftrifUy-asd philoCbphically.trye. If words were 
l>aturally and neceflarily oonfeqtiential to fentiilients, 
it would always follow, that, he who has moH know- 
ledge, muft hp.ve moft eloquence, and that every man 
would clearly cxpreb what he fully waderftood : yet 
we find, that to thiuk and dHcourfe, are ofteti the qua- 
lities of diflFerent perfbns : and manyvbooks might fure« 
ly be produced, where juCt and noble fentimients . are 
degraded and obfcured by unfuitable didion... 

Words, therefore, as well as things, claim the care 
of an author. Indeed of many authors, and thcie not 
ufelefs or contemptible, weeds are almofl the omly care : 
many make it their iludy, not fo much to (irike out 
new fentimeots, as to recommend thofe which are al« 
ready koown to more faYouiab\e tio>Lv:^ V5 V-Kct^t ^v:.^* 
xatians} but every man| yi\kctVx \x^ c^-^.^ w. vn**^"^ 
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whether he delirers his own thoughts or thofe of ano- 
ther, has oftea found himfelf deficient in the* power of 
expreflion, big with ideas which he- could not utter, 
obliged to ranfaclc his memory for terms adequate to 
his conceptions, and at lad unable to imprefs upon his 
reader the image exifting in his own mind. 

It is one of the common diftrefies of a writer, to be 
within a word of a happy period, to want only a fiogle 
epithet to g^ive amplification its fiill force, to requireon- 
ly a correfpondent term in order to finiih a paragraph 
with elffgance, and make one of its members anfwer 
to the other : but thefe deficiencies cannot always be 
fupplied \ and after a long 'ftudy and vexation, the paf* 
. fage is turned anew, and the web unwoven that was fo 
nearly finifhed. 

But when thoughts and words are colle4fted and ad* 
jufted, and the whole compofition is at la ft concluded, it 
feldom gratifies the author, when he comes coolly and 
deliberately to review it, with the hopes which had 
been excited in the fury of the performance : novelty 
always captivates the mind \ as our thoughts rife frefh 
upon us, we readily believe them jud and original, 
which, when the pleafure of produdion is over, we 
find to be mean and common, or borrowed from the 
works of others, and fupplied by memory rather than 
invention. 

But though it fhould hap|>en, that the writer finds 
no fuch faults in his performance, he is dill to remem- 
ber that he looks upon it with partial eyes : and when 
he confiders, how much men who couldjudge of others 
with great exa^^nefs, have often failed of judging of 
themfelvcSf he will be a£ra\d o£ dtc\^\tv^\.oo>RaSCA-^ W 
his own favour, or of attowitis \ivnA«iVi Xq ^osvx.^xa^X'fe 
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with too much complacence, treafure that has not jet 
been brought to the teft, nor pafled the only trial that 
can damp its value. ' 

From the public, and only from the public,- is he to 
await a confirmation of his claim, and a final juftifica- 
tion of felf-efteem ^ but the public is not'eafily perfuad- 
ed to favour an author. If mankind were left to judge 
for themfelves, it is reafonable to imagine, that of fuch 
writings, at lead ^s defcribe the movements of the hu* 
man paflions, and of which every man carries the ar- 
chetype within him, a juft opinion would be formed -y 
but whoever has remarked the fate of books, muft have 
found it governed by other caufes, than general con- 
fent arifing from geixeral convidlion*. If a new per- 
^hoinr^ happens not to fall into the hands of fome, 
*=***^ .. .^®^*firc to ceil, and authority to prppagl^te 
perhaps pcrlihtt Ofiej^reimriiw long in obfcttrity, and 
very few, commonly conBittrt«?«*usxa^ioed, A few, a 
the judgment which they have once pronoun! 
are too lazy to difcufs, and fome too timorous tocontfa- 
did : it may, however, be, I think, obfervcd that their 
power is greater to deprefs than exalt, as mankind are 
more credulous of cenfure than of praife. 

This perverfion of the public judgment, is not to be 
rafhly numbered amongft the ' miferies of an author 5 
fince it commonly ferves, after mifcarriage, to recou-. 
cile him to himfelf. Becaufe the world has fometimes 
pafled an unjuft fentence, he readily concludes the fen-' 
tcnce unjuft by which his performance is condemned } 
becaufe fome have been exalted above their merits by ' 
partiality, he Is fure to afcribe the fucdcfs of a rival, * 
not to the merit of his woik, b\xX xV^ x^^ ^\ M\% >g*.-- 

i 
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trons. Upon tfat whdc, as tht antbor fccmg to iimt 
all the commoo mUeries of life, be appeart to partake 
likewlfe of its lenitives and abatemeati^ 
T. 
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4^ VMMr taniump&tint io9u%ffh^ rifferi«9t 
Aomar ^ montesy itmgfqw oJlenJkre fisljf^ 
ftaudentes eeffit cboreat »*• **-" • VioA. 

I only poiattd out the paths that leoi 
The panting jouth to deep Pamaflttf* hid^ 
And (hewM the taoefal mofcs from afar^ 
Mixt in a folemn choir and dancing there* 

PlTTW 



Jis that undertakes to fuperintend the morals and the 
\^&t of the public, fliould attentively coniidery what 
are the peculiar irregularities and defeats that charac* 
tcrize the times : for thoogh fome have contended^ that 
men have always been vicious and fooli(b in the fame 
degree i yd their vices and io\llt!&.%t«Vw«iii\o Wi^ 



bcfA not o&ly difitrent butio;>pflfite iotkeir kind. The 
dUeafe of the time lifts been fornKtiines a Etmer and £oaie« 
times ^ letkwrgy • And be, tliercfere, viho {hould al- 
ways prefcrlbe tkc fiEwu remedy, would be juill j fcorii* 
ed -a« a qmok, tke difpcider of a nodrum, which, how- 
ever e^aeionfSy vuaft, ifandifeTiminatelj applied, pro<« 
doce as much evil as good. There was a time, when 
erery man, who was ambitious of religion or virtue^ 
enlifted himfelf in a crufadt, or buried hhofelf ia a 
hermitage : «nd he who (keuld then have declaimed 
againft lukew^rmneiis anS fcepticifm, would have a6t-> 
ed jttft as abfsrdiy tts he, who (hould warn the prefeait 
age againft prieftcnrft «ad fnperftitton, or fet hkaUf 
gravely to ptfbre the lawfulneft of pkaAiref to hire the 
hermk from his QeU, wad deliwer the penitent .from 
fuicide. 

But as ^diom manoetB litfre not difitaed iKirt tbaa 
▼tcions tafte, %hete was a time when every Ihtxxtf 
charader was difgraced by frn imferdnent oftentatioa 
of Ikill in abHrufe feience, a'ttd an habkaal familiarity 
with books written in the dead languages \ every man, 
therefore, was jususd^**^ ^ iKr^ p a xuv rtii^and * the pleader 
fining together clai^cal qaotations with the fame la- 
bour, affieAariom and iniignificance j truths however 
obvious, and opinions boi^ever indifpntable, were illuf- 
trated and confirmed by the teftimonies of Tuliy or 
Horace j and Seneca and Epiftetns were folemply cit- 
ed, to evince the certainty of death or the ficklenefs 
ol fortune* The difcourfes of Taylor j^re crowded, 
with extrads from the writers of tbe porch and the 
academy j and it h fcarcely poiGble to forbear fmilin^ 
9t a marginal note of Lxird CQV«^m^\v\OKi\«. igj*:*^ 
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acquaints his reader with an excellence that he might 
otherwife hare overlooked : " This," fays he, " is the 
'* thirty-third time that Virgil hath been quoted in 
*^ this work.^' The mixture, however, is fo prepofte- 
rous, that to thofe who can read Coke with pleafure, 
thefe paflages will appear Hke a dancer who ihould in- 
trude on the folemnityo fen a.: 'f and to thofe who 
have a tafle only for polite literature, like a fountain 
or a palm-tree in the deferts of Arabia. 

It appears by the eflays of Montaigne and La Motte 
le Veyer, that this affedation extended to. France ^ but 
the abfurdity was too grols to remain long after the 
revival of literature. It was ridiculed here fo early as 
the ** Silent Woman^* of Ben Johnfon : and after- 
wards tnorie ftrongly and profefledly in the chara6ler 
of HudibraSy who decorates his flimfy orations with 
gawdy patches of Latin, and patches of tiffne from the 
fchoolmen. The fame talk was alio undertaken in 
France by Balzac, in a fatire called *^ Barbon.^* 
Wit^is more rarely difappointed of its purpofe than 
Lnd it is n o wonder that this fpecies of pe- 
brought into contempt by thele powers, ~h^iiiv>s.(bQO 
truth and re61itude have not always maintained, their 
dignity. The features of learning began infenfibly to 
lofe their aufterity, and her air became engaging and 
eafy : philofophy was now decorated by the graces. 

The obilrufe .truths of af^ronomy were explained by 
Fontenelle to a lady by moonlight ; juftnefs and pro- 
priety of thought and fentiment were difcufled by Bo- 
hours amidft the delicacies of a garden ^ and Algorot- 
ti introduced the Newtonian theory of light and co- 
lours to the toilet* AddKon xemaiVLs x^ti'^x ^^y:x^x^\^^\ 
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£&id to have* brought philofophy down from heaven to 
inhabit among men : '^ And I,^' fays he, ^* (hall be am- 
** bitious to have it faid of me, that I have brought 
'' philofophy out of clofets and libraries, fchools and 
*^ colleges, to dwell in clubs and aflembliesi at tea- 
*' tables, and in coffee-houfes." 
^ But this purpofe has in fome meafure been defeated 
by its fuccefs ^ and we have been driven from the one 
extreme with fuch precipitation, that we have not flop- 
ped in the medium, but gone on to the other. 

Learning has been divefled of the peculiarities of a 
college drefs« that (he might mix in polite aflemblies, 
and be admitted to domeflic familiarity j but by this 
means (he has been confounded with ignorance and le- 
vity. Thofe who before could diflingui(h her only by 
the Angularity of her garb, cannot now didinguiih her 
at all 5 and whenever (he afferts the dignity of her cha- 
ra^ler, (he has reafon to fear that ridicule which is in- 
feparably connected with the remembrance of her 
drefs^ (he is, therefore, in danger of being driven 
back to the college, where, fuch is her transformation, 
(he may at laft be refufed admittance^ for, inilead 
of learning's having elevated converfation, conveifa- 
tion has degraded learning *, and the barbarous and in- 
accurate manner in which an extemporary fpeaker ex- 
preiTes a hafty conception, is now contended to be the 
rule by which an author (hould write. It feems, there- 
fore, that to corre6k the tafte of the prefent generation, 
literary fubje£ls (hould be again introduced among the 
polite and gay, without labouring too much to difguife 
them like common prattle ^ and that converfation (hould 
be weeded of £olly and impttUu^ivftt^ q?L <iQT!^<5reL-^'^^^ 

i 
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rbetoric, jingUng pbrafes, and trite repartee, whkk 
are echoed from one vliitot to another iwkbovt tbe ku 
boor of thought, and have been fuffered by betcier un- 
der flandlngs in the dVead of an imputatton of pedamt* 
r J, I am of opinion, that witb this view Swtft wreti' 
his ** Polite Converfation ;^* and where be has pltiek- 
ed up a weed, the writers who f u c c e e d him (faoiild en* 
deavour to plant a flower. With this vieWy Cridcifift 
has in this paper been intermixed with fahjt&f of greats 
er importance ^ and it is h^ed that our faflHonable 
converfation will no longer be the di%race of retieaal 
beings ; and that men of genius and literature wtU not 
give the fand^ion of their example to popular feUj, and 
fuffer their evenings to pa& in hearing or in tclting 
the exploits of a poihter, difcuflmg a method ta prevent 
wines &om being prickled, or fdlving a dtSieult caft 
in backgammon. 

I would not, however, be thought folScitoaa to con- 
fine the converfation even of fchohirs to Ktera^ fub- 
jefif, but only to prevent fuch fiibjeds from being to- 
tally excluded. And it may be remarked that the pre- 
fent infignificance of converfation has a very exteniive 
cffedt : excellence that is not underftood will never be 
rewarded, and without hope of reward few wtll labour 
to excel ; every writer will be tempted to ftegfigence, 
in proportion as he defpifes the judgment of thofe who 
are to determine his merit ; and as it if no man*s inte- 
reft to write that which the public is not di^fed to 
read, the produQions of the prefs will always be ac« 
commodated to popular tafte ^ and in proportion as the 
world is inclined to be ignorant, little will be taught 
tbem» Thus the GredL and '&<QQ»itw «tc\£c»;&:>a:t^ vt% 
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dlfcarded for the noreltiesof China y the Ruins of Pal- 
mjTZj and the copies of the capital pictures of Co]:reg« 
gioy are negleded for Gothic defigns, and burlefque 
political prints } the tinfel of ar Burletta has more ad- 
9uj:er& thaa the i^pld of S hakcfge a g ^ thjOMgh k now «•*- 
ceives new (plendour from the mint, and, like a me- 
dal, is illuftrious, not only for i^triniic worth, but for 
leautj of ezpreffion. 

Perha^l k mvjr bit tho^lst> that U this be^ indeed, 
the ftate of learning and ta(le, aa attempt to improve 
it by a private hand is romantic, and the hope of fuc- 
cefs chimerical : but to this I am not folicitous to give 
other anfwer, than that fuch an attempt is confident with 
the charafter in which this paper is written y and that 
the Adventurer can aflert, upon clafUcal authority^ 
that in brave attempts it is glorious even to faiL 
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Define ManaHoSy mea tibia^ define cantus^ 

ViRG. 

ft • 

Now ceafe, my pipe, now ceafe, Maenalian flrains. 

Warton. 

\Vhen this work was firfl planned, it was determined, 
that whatever might be its fuccefs, it fliould not be con- 
tinued as a paper, till it became unweildy as a book : 
for no immediate advantage would have induced the 
Adventurer to write what, like a news-paper, was de- 
ligned but for a day \ and he knew, that the pieces of 
which it would conild, might be multiplied till they 
were thought too numerous to colleft, and too coftly 
to purchafe, even by thofe who fhould allow them to 
be excellent in their kind. It was foon agreed, that 
four volumes, when they (hould be printed in a pocket 
fizCf would circulate bctlet ihau more> and that fcarce 
^ny o{ the purpofcs o£ pu\Aic«X\oti co\3\^\i^ ^^^^^^V 
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lefs : the work, therefore, was limited to four volumes, 
and four volumes are now completed. 

A moral writer, of whatever abilities, who labours 
to reclaim thofe to whom vice is become habitual, and 
who are become veterans in infidelity, muft furcly la- 
bour to little purpofe. Vice is a gradual and eafy de- 
fcent, where it firft deviates from the level of inno- 
cence : but the declivity at every pace becomes more 
ilcep, and thofe who defcend, defcend 'ivery moment 
with greater rapidity. As a moralift, therefere, I de- 
termined to mark the firfl infenfible gradation to ill ; 
to caution againft thofe a^s which are not generally 
believed to incur guilt, but of which indubitable vice 
and hopelefs mifery are the natural and almofl necefl*a- 
ry confequences. 

As I was upon thcfe principles to write for the Young 
and the Gay j for thofe who are entering the path of 
life, I knew that it would be neceflary to amufe the 
imagination while I was approaching the heart 5 and 
that I could not hope to fix the attention, but by en« 
gaging the paCTions. I have, therefore, fometimes led 
them into the regions of fancy, and fometimes held up 
before them the mirror of life j I have concatenated 
events, rather than deduced confequences by logical rea- 
foning J and have exhibited fcenes of profperity and dif- 
trefs, as more forcibly perfuafive than the rhetoric of 
declamation. 

In the ftory of Melifla, I have endeavoured to re- 
prefs romantic hopes, by which the reward of labo- 
rious induftry is defpifed 5 and have founded afHaence 
and honour upon an a6l of generous inte^tlt^^^-^^VAs:^ 
^^. would have thought tYiem^eVvts o\i\v^«e.^% ^^ S^' 
life of Opfwovs, I h?ive Uievja tVe d^ti^^x Q-^ ^^'^ ^ 
Vol. IV. I. "^ 
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ipeculativc defe£liony and endeavoured to demonftrate 
the neceflfary dependence of Virtue upon Religion, 
Amurath's firft advance to cruelty was (Iriking a dp^» 
The wretchednels of Haflan was produced n>erely bjF 
the want of poQtive virtue 5 and that of Mirsia by the 
folitarineis of his devotion. The difirefs of lady Free* 
man arifes from a common and allowed deviation from 
truth 'y and in the two papers upon marriage, the im- 
portance of minute particulars is illudrated and difplay- 
ed. With this clue, the reader will be able to dif* 
cover the fame deiign in almoil every paper that I hav« 
written, which may eadly be known from the reft by 
having no fignature * at the bottom. Among thele, 
however, Number forty-four was the voluntary contri- 
bution of a ftranger, and Number forty-two f the gift 
of a friend ^ fo were the firft hints on which I wrote 
the flory of Eugenia, and the letter figned Tim* Cogr 
die. 

I did not, howevet, undertake to execute this fcheme 
alone > not only beoaufe I wanted fuOicient leifure-, 
but becaufe fome degree of famenefs is produced by the 
peculiarities of every writer ; and it was thought that 
the conceptions and expreflions of another, whofe pieces 
(hould have a general coincidence with mine, would 
produce a variety, and by increaiing entertainment fa« 
cilitate inftruflior^ 

With this view, the pieces that appear in the begrin- 
»ing of the work iigned A were procured 5 but this rc- 
fource foon failings I was obliged to cavry on the pub« 

lication 



« 



By the fignature is meant the letter or mark, placed on the 
left hand fide of the page *, nol iVie luVkx^t^ tcwsv^^oC tUe aflu.'^^ 
edcharadcrs in which feveial oi Oat ^^ic% ^t^ -wxSxx^tv, 

t Said, by miftakc, to be l^utnV^^on^ '^^^^'^^'^^ iS^Ajs^^K^x- 
er cd/f ion*. 
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Ucatien alone, except fome cafual. fupplies, till I ob« 
taiDed from the gentlemen who have di(lingui(hed their 
pieces by the letters T and Z f fuch adidance as I 
moil wifhed. Of tl^eir views and expe6lations, fomo 
account has already-been given in Number one hundred 
and thirty-feven, and Number one hundred and thirty- 
nine. But there is one particular, in which the critii 
cal pieces concur in the general defign of this paper, 
which has not been mentioned : tho£e who can judge 
of literary excellence, will eafily difcover the Sacred 
Writings to have a divine origin by their manifeft fu« 
periority j he, therefore, who difplays the beauties 
and defers of a claflic author, whether ancient or mo- 
dern, puts into the hands of thofe to whom he commu* 
nicates critical know-ledge, a new leAimonial. of the 
truth of ChriAianity.. 

JBefides the aiUdance of thefe gentlemen, I have re- 
ceived fome voluntary contributions which would have 
done honour to any colledlion : the allegorical letter 
from Night, iigned S > the ftory of Fidelia, in three 
papers, figned Y j the letter iigned Tim Wildgoofe j 
Number forty-four and Number ninety marked with 
an &^y were feat by unknown hands. 

But whatever was the deiign to which I direfted 
my part of this work, I will not pretend, that the view 
with which I undertook it was wholly difinterefted • 
or that I would have engaged in a periodical paper, 
if J had not confidered, that though it would not re- 
quire deep refearches and abdraded fpeculation^ yet it 

would 

. ^( The piec«» iigned Z arc b7 the "BleN. 'MVx.'^"ax\ft\w^^\vs*« 
^anOation of VirgiJ's PaftoraU and Geor^\c% '«X>\)\!^ -i^mfe ^sS 
cicntJy diAinguifh him as a genius apd 2l VOcvoW. 
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would admit much of that novelty which nature can 
BOW fupply, and afford me opportunity to excel, i£ I 
pofTeffed the powers as the pencil of a mailer, is as 
eafily dillinguiihed^ in dill life, as in a Hercules or a 
Venus, a landfcape or a battle. I confefs, that in this 
work I was incited, not only by a defire to propagate 
virtue, but to gratify myfelf j nor has the private wifh, 
which was involved in the public, been difappointed. 
I have no caufc to complain, that the Adventurer has 
been injurioufly neglected ^ or that I have been denied 
that praife, the hope of which animated my labour 
and cheered my wearinefs : I have been pleafed, in pro- 
portion as I have been known in this chara^er ^ and 
as the fears in which I made the iirft experiment are 
pad, I have fubfcribed this paper with my name^ But 
the hour is haflening, in which, whatever praife or 
cenfure I have acquired by thefe compofitions, if they 
are remembered at all, will be remembered with equal 
indifference, and the tenour of them will only afford 
me comfort. Time, who is impatient to date my lad 
paper, will diortly moulder the hand that is now writ- 
ing it in the dud, and dill the bread that now throbs 
at the rede6lion : but let not this be read as {bmet!iing 
that relates only to another 5 for a few years only can di- 
vide the eye that is now reading from the hand that 
has written. This awful truth, however obvious, and 
however reiterated, is yet frequently forgotten j for, fure- 
ly, if we did not lofe our remembrance, or at lead our 
fenfibility, that view would always predominate in our 
lives which alone can afford us comfort when we die. 

JOHN HAWKESWORrn. 

Bromely, in Kent, 1 
March 4. 1754.. jj 
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